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NM OST people do not stop to realize Grover Cleveland than merely being a 
the interestins fact that Woodrow Democrat who interrupted a long line of 
Wilson has much more in common with Republican Presidential succession. Both 












































THE REV. DR. JOSEPH RUGGLES WILSON, SON OF JAMES WILSON, AND 
FATHER OF PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON 
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of these stalwart disciples of the Jeffer 
sonian idea of politics were residents of 
the same little university town in New 
Jersey. Both were sons of Presbyterian 
ministers, and thus they join that illustrious 
group of Americans, ranging from John 
Hancock down to Bishop Potter, and in 
cluding Henry Clay, Henry Ward Beecher, 
James Russell Lowell, and scores of others, 
which contradicts the tradition that the 
offspring of clergymen turn out badly. 

In the case of the new President of the 
United States, the influence of the church 
is peculiarly marked. Not only was his 
own father one of the most eloquent Presb 
terian divines of the South, but the mistress 
of the White House was also born and bred 
in the manse. She is a daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Axson, who was a member of 
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a.family noted for its many preachers. His 
mother’s father, too, after whom he was 
named, was a clergyman; and so was her 
brother, ‘he Rev. Dr. James Woodrow, of 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

Hence Mr. Wilson brings to his great 
post a peculiar heritage of character and 
spiritual dignity. It helps to accentuate 
the trait which he modestly attributed to 
himself even in the days when he was lead- 
ing a red-hot revolt against the old and 
corrupt political order—that he was simply 
a teacher. 

It would be useless to publish at this 
time any extended biography of President 
Wilson, because practically everybody is 
more or less familiar with the story of his 
life. Yet the discovery of an interesting 
group of old family portraits, which are 
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reproduced here for the first time, forms the 
peg on which may be hung a very brief 
account of the Wilson family and some of 
its immediate connections. 

The President’s grandfather 
sturdy and strenuous Irishman 


was a 
-James 
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Every one of the seven sons of James 
Wilson was taught the printer’s trade. The 
President has, on more than one occasion, 
jocularly remarked that it was a very natu- 
ral thing that he should have dabbled so 
much in printer’s ink himself. 









































MARION WILSON, PRESIDENT WILSON'S ELDER SISTER, WHO LATER 
BECAME MRS. ROSS KENNEDY 


From a ph 
Wilson by name—who emigrated to the 
United States from County Down, and 


became editor of a newspaper in what was 
then the far West. He settled at Steuben- 


ville, Ohio, and there most of his ten 
children were born. The youngest of 
these was Joseph Ruggles Wilson, who 


in turn became the father of the man who 
led the Democratic party to victory last 
November. 


tograph by Gable, Augusta, Georgia 


Joseph Ruggles Wilson, from the start, 
was marked for the scholar of the family. 
He was given the best education that could 
be got in those times; and after beginning 
his career as a school-teacher, he entered 
the ministry. 

It was while teaching at the Steubenville 
Male .Academy that he met Miss Janet 
Woodrow, daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Woodrow—here again we encounter the 
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ministerial influence — who later became 
his wife. Mrs. Joseph Wilson, who was 
destined to be the mother of a President, 
was a woman of fine personality and rare 
gifts. In his youth, her son kept the full 
name of Thomas Woodrow Wilson, his 
playmates knowing him as “ Tommy.” In 
later years he dropped the “ Thomas,” and 
it was as Woodrow Wilson that he made 
his début before the public eye. 

His father was pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Staunton, Virginia, when the 
future President was born on December 28, 
1856. ‘The old manse still stands, and it 
was there that Mr. Wilson spent his last 
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birthday, sleeping at night in the very same 
bed in which he first saw the light. 

Two children had been born to the 
Wilsons before they went to Staunton. 
Both were daughters—Marion and Annie 
Josephine. 

Marion Wilson married another Presby- 
terian minister, the Rev. Ross Kennedy, 
who died at Augusta, Arkansas, some years 
ago. The younger daughter became the 
wife of Dr. George C. Howe, a physician 
of Columbia, South Carolina. She is now 
a widow, and resides at Raleigh, North 
Carolina. The fourth child of the Wilsons 

a son, named Joseph R. Wilson, after 









































ANNIE JOSEPHINE WILSON, PRESIDENT WILSON’S YOUNGER SISTER, 


WHO LATER BECAME 


MRS. GEORGE C. HOWE 


From a photograph by Gable, Augusta, Georgia 
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his father—has been for some years a 
newspaper man in Nashville, Tennessee. 





Woodrow Wilson has enlarged many 
times upon his great debt to his father, 
who, on his removal from Staunton to 


Augusta, Georgia, took rank as one of the 
celebrated preachers of the South. He was 
not only a pulpit orator of convincing 
power, but he had a personality that was 







From a photograph by Perkins, Augusta, Gi 


DR. AND MRS. JOSEPH RUGGLES WILSON, FATHER AND MOTHER OF PRESIDENT 
MRS. WILSON, WHO WAS BORN IN ENGLAND, WAS THE DAUGHTER OF 
THE REV. THOMAS WOODROW, AFTER WHOM THE PRESIDENT WAS NAMED 
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vigorous and unforgetable. He was a 
master of clear and logical English, and 
he believed that nobody had a thought until 
he could put it quickly and definitely into 
words. He lived scrupulously up to this 
theory, and he taught his son to do likewise. 
Dr. Wilson lived to the ripe old age of 
eighty, and passed away at the home of his 
distinguished son at Princeton. 














THE MADEROS OF MEXICO 


THE REMARKABLE FAMILY OF WHICH THE PRESIDENT OF OUR 
NEIGHBOR REPUBLIC IS A MEMBER 


BY HUGH 


N the eyes of most people, Francisco I. 
Madero’s chief claim to renown lies 
in the fact that he successfully over- 

threw the Diaz régime in Mexico. But this 
slender, bearded, dreamy - eyed man who 
shattered an iron autocracy, and who 
now ruler of our neighbor republic, has 
still another distinction—more picturesque, 
perhaps, than the spectacular crisis which 
projected him into the presidency. 

It lies in his membership in one of the 


Is 


most remarkable of modern families—a 
clan which constitutes a sort of business 
trust, and which must excite admiration 


and even envy in our own country of huge 
commercial combinations and communities 
of interest. Through their closely knit 
organization, with its vast ramifications, 
the Maderos havg helped very largely to 
give Mexico a rebirth of industrial, finan- 
cial, and administrative freedom. They 
are great in numbers—the grandfather of 
President Madero had eighteen children— 
and they are all strongly linked by per- 
sonal and business bonds. 

In the United States we have had, and 
still have, large families, and some of them 
have exerted an amazing influence upon 
their times. We have been accustomed, for 
example, to point to the noble progeny of 
that strenuous colonial theologian, Jona- 
than Edwards, whose direct descendants 
number nearly fifteen hundred and include 
many famous Americans, to show just what 
one line of our original stock can achieve. 

But the Edwards descent has been con- 
fined in the main to education and the 
church; there have been few excursions 
into constructive business, and as a result 
there have been no offensive and defensive 
alliances for the perpetuation of some large 
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enterprise. The achievements of the fam- 
ily, too, have been spread over half a dozen 
generations. 

In the case of the Madero family, on 
the other hand, the finer arts have been 
subordinated to a big, finely welded com- 
mercial oligarchy which has produced an 
immense fortune, and it has all been done 
within three generations. 


Perhaps the nearest approach to the 
record of the Maderos may be found in 
the Guggenheim family. The seven sons 


of the venerable Mever Guggenheim stood 
together as a unit with all the steadfastness 
of purpose which their patriarchal parent 
inspired. Like the Maderos, th have 
kept the control of huge industria. |.nder- 
takings well within the limits of their per- 
sonal influence, and have made of some of 
them a strictly family affair. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MADEROS 

There are many features in the develop- 
ment of the Madero family, entirely aside 
from its political affiliations, which give it 
a peculiar significance for Americans. For 
one thing, it proves that the self-made man 
on the western continent is not exclusively 
a product of the United States. 

The first of the Mexican Maderos were 
immigrants from Portugal. They were 
simple, frugal, farming folk. They tend- 
ed their flocks and herds long before Maxi- 
milian’s ill-fated dream of empire went 
elimmering. 

When the nineteenth century was young, 
Francisco Madero tired of the humdrum 
of the country and took a place in the 
government service. In those days Texas 
was a Mexican dependency, and the stal- 
wart young Madero was sent over what is 
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now the border to be a government com- 
missioner. He lived near the present site 
of San Antonio. Marrying an heiress, he 
acquired large tracts of land in Texas, and 
was accounted a wealthy man when he was 
suddenly taken off in the prime of his life. 
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to begin to be a breadwinner. He devel- 
oped into a big, sturdy, courageous man 
with large vision and a tremendous ca- 
pacity for work. He married when he was 
nineteen years of age, his eldest son being 
just twenty years his junior. It was he 





















































FRANCISCO IL. MADERO, 


PRESIDENT 


GENERAI 


His widow entrusted all her titles and 
deeds to unscrupulous lawyers, and before 
long she found herself facing the world 
with no fortune at all, and with a five-year- 
old boy, named Evaristo, to support. 

It was fortunate, perhaps, for the boy 
that fate played his family such a trick. 
Scarcely was he in his teens when he had 


WHO 
OF MEXICO IN NOVEMBER, 


SUCCEEDED PORFIRIO DIAZ AS 
1911 


who brought the Madero family into the 
great tide of men and big affairs. 

Clearly to understand the circumstances 
which attended the beginnings of the 
Madero fortune, you must first realize that 
in those days Mexico was overrun with 
bandits—the very same “ bad men” whom 
Diaz later converted into the police organi- 
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zation called the Rurales. The highways 
were beset with thieves; the transportation 
of freight was attended with danger to life, 
limb, and property. The roads themselves 
were atrocious, and it was long before the 
railway puffed into Mexico. 

Evaristo Madero realized that the suc- 
cessful transportation of supplies across 
the border from the States, and between im- 
portant Mexican points, would be a highly 
lucrative business. Where there is great 
risk, there is also big profit; and he was 
willing to take the chance. 

So he became a freighter, operating large 
pack-trains and wagon-trains. He rode at 
the head of his cavalcades, a rifle across his 
saddle-bow, and by his courage and his 
determination he became a terror to the 
highwaymen. Incidentally, he was piling 
up a fortune. 


THE MADERO EMPIRE IN COAHUILA 


He saw that with the railways would 
come a cessation of his business, so he 
turned to the land. He was able to pay 
three hundred thousand dollars for a great 
ranch in the state of Coahuila, across the 
Rio Grande from Texas, and here he set- 
tled down in patriarchal state to become a 
sort of feudal lord. 

Eviristo Madero was not content to live 
the life of the great ranchero. He knew 
that there must be industry, so he built 
what was practically the first cotton-mill 
in that part of the world. It is still the 
largest mill in northern Mexico. He sup- 
plied the raw product for his spindles from 
his own fields. He began to acquire mines; 
he built roads; he developed the town of 
Parras; he exercised a sort of baronial 
jurisdiction. The years rested lightly on 
his sturdy shoulders, and the whole sur- 
rounding region felt the influence of his 
galvanic personality. 

He was elected Governor of Coahuila in 
1880, and held the position for four years. 
He never accepted ent of his salary, but 
turned the whole of it, together with lib- 
eral contributions from his own pocket, to 
a fund for public instruction. He was 
convinced that education was the most 
effective means of bettering the condition 
of the peons and the laboring classes of 
his country. 

The veteran Evaristo Madero did more 
than plant crops, raise cattle, and serve his 
state. He was the father of a remarkable 
family. He had eighteen children, and 
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these children, with their offspring, have 
changed the face of the Mexican map in 
more than one way. In other words, they 
form the present Madero dynasty. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHILDREN OF EVARISTO 


Evaristo was married twice. By his first 
wife he had two sons, respectively named 
Francisco and Evaristo, and five daughters. 
Francisco was the father of President 
Madero. By his second wife he had eleven 
children—four girls, and seven sons named 
Ernesto, Manuel, José, Salvador, Alberto, 
Jenjamin, and Daniel. 

Every one of these nine sons is alive to- 
day; each one is a vital part of a great busi- 
ness machine; the commercial affairs of each 
one are bound up in those of his brothers, 
and yet each could retire to-morrow from 
the family union, and be a_ millionaire, 
without seriously impairing the clan organ- 
ization. It is this extraordinary combina- 
tion that has helped to make the Maderos 
stand out as such a striking instance of 
what one family one can do. 

Evaristo Madero was a millionaire be- 
fore half of his children were born; yet all 
of them were raised with the distinct idea 
that they should be useful to the family 
and to the state. 

Most of the boys were sent to Europe 
and the United Siates to be educated. One 
studied mining engineering; another took 
a course in chemistry, and its application 
to scientific agriculture; a third studied 
mechanical engineering. The net result of 
all this training is that they need not 
necessarily depend upon outside technical 
advice and investigation. 

The lesson of hard work and incessant 
activity as the price of success was carly 
impressed upon them. One day, shortly 
after one of the bovs came home from a 
finishing school in France, his father hap- 
pened to see him standing idly, with his 
hands in his pockets, gazing dreamily out 
across the countryside. 

“What are you doing?” asked the old 
man, who had just ridden in from an in- 
spection of a ranch fifteen miles away. 

“Nothing,” replied the boy. 

The father dismounted, threw the reins 
to a peon, and then addressed the lad 
again. 

“Do you see that shovel?” he said. 
“Now you dig a hole on this side of the 
walk ” — pointing to a graveled path—- 
“and then dig a hole on the other side, 
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Carry the dirt from each hole to fill up the 
other hole.” 

The boy looked dazed, and said: 

“Why, all that that does is to keep me 
busy.” 

“That is exactly what I wanted it to 
do,” replied the old man. 

But the next day the boy did not stand 
around with his hands in his pockets. He 
went to the ranch foreman, and sought 
some definite task. He is to-day one of 
the most successful of the brothers. 


A TRUST OF NINE BROTHERS 


When old Evaristo Madero passed away, 
in 1911, he was in his eighty-third year. 
Despite the burden of time, he was erect, 
sturdy, with a perfectly clear mind, and 
dominating to the last. When he was past 
eighty, he would ride twenty-five miles a 
day on horseback, often tiring out the 
youngest men of his party. 

His interests had increased enormously, 
and he left an estate of several million 
dollars. His lands were spread about for 
hundreds of miles; his flocks grazed on 
scores of hills; thousands delved in his 
mines. 

The death of the head of the line had no 
effect on the commercial fortunes of the 
family. For years before the old warrior 
lay down for his last sleep, a family trust 
had been effected, in which all the nine 
sons participated, and to which were allied 
scores of subsidiary enterprises, embracing 
practically all the leading Mexican activ- 
ities. 

The center of this remarkable organiza- 
tion is a sort of holding company called 
Ernesto Madero and Brothers. Each 
brother is connected with this company. 
While its allied capitalizations aggregate 
many millions of dollars, it is a simple, 
old-fashioned partnership, each partner 
having share and share alike. In this 
respect it is comparable to the famous 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, of Philadel- 
phia, which resisted all the allurements of 
modern corporate organization until a few 
years ago. 

The firm—and this means the Madero 
brothers—controls dozens of huge com- 
panies, including concerns like the Torreon 
Smelting Company and the Parras Spin- 
ning Mills, in Coahuila; the Monterey 
Flour Mills Company, in the adjoining 
state of Nuevo Leon: gold-mines, silver- 
mines, and the Sierra 


copper-mines in 
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Mojada, Chihuahua, and other districts; 
the Rosita Coal and Coke Company, in 
Coahuila, the largest Mexican company of 
that sort; and other flour-mills at Parras, 
Saltillo, Tampico, Vera Cruz, Merida, and 
elsewhere. 

Furthermore, collectively or individually, 
the brothers own rubber factories, great 
rubber plantations, and large holdings of 
oil lands. They are more or less heavily 
interested in various industrial enterprises, 
among the most important of these being 
the famous Parras and San Lorenzo wine- 
cellars, which are the oldest as well as the 
largest in Mexico, having been founded by 
Jesuit missionaries more than three hun- 
dred years ago. 

They also control the Bank of Nuevo 
Leon, at Monterey, and have an interest in 
most of the large banks of the City of 
Mexico. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
touch any phase of Mexican industry or 
agriculture in which they are not heavily 
concerned financially. 

In the state of Coahuila, the great strong- 
hold of the Madero power, they own more 
than seven million acres of land. Much of 
this, of course, is valuable only for grazing, 
but there are hundreds of thousands of 
acres under cultivation in cotton, corn, and 
wheat. 

While all the brothers, as has been said, 
are members of the firm of Ernesto Madero 
and Brothers, each one has large holdings 
on his own account. Take the case of the 
eldest brother, Francisco. He personally 
owns a bank, and he is lord of two million 
acres in Coahuila. Manuel and José have 
wide stretches of cotton-lands; Ernesto and 
Salvador control half a dozen rubber com- 
panies. Alberto manages and controls a 
cattle-ranch which produces from fifteen 
thousand to eighteen thousand animals each 
year; and so on down the line. It would 
indeed be difficult to find anywhere in the 
United ‘States—or, for that matter, any- 
where in the world —so extraordinary a 
linking up of large financial and commer- 
cial interests. 


THE SONS OF THE NINE SONS 
When you proceed to the third genera- 
tion, you find the family history repeating 
itself. Francisco, eldest son of the first 
Evaristo, is the father of thirteen children. 
The eldest of these—Francisco, now presi- 
cent of Mexico— has eight brothers, and 


every one of them is livin 


a 
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Chief interest, of course, attaches to this 
Francisco of the third generation. Many 
people think that he is merely a soldie 
and a politician. As a matter of fact, he 
was pursuing the even and characteristic 
tenor of the Madero way, as a banker and 
landowner, when the upheaval came. He 
had dabbled in literature, had published a 
volume about Mexican politics, and had 
been a student of economics. He was essen- 
tially a business man with high ideals of 
public service and of what a democracy 
should be. 

Those who know him best say that he 
did not seek office, nor did he project him- 
self into the whirlpool of revolution. It 
was at a sacrifice of his personal fortune 
that he helped to overthrow Diaz. 

The impression is wide-spread that the 
Mexican revolution which placed Madero 
in the presidency was financed by the new 
president’s family; but such is not the case. 
Francisco’s father and uncles, who form 
the Madero financial hierarchy, steadfastly 
refused to have any part in furnishing the 
sinews of war for the revolt. They stuck 
strictly to their business. When the presi- 
dent’s father offered him rich cotton-lands 
to reimburse him for his losses in equip- 
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ping troops and carrying on the contest, he 
declined. To-day he has only his salary as 
president. 

When you come to sum up the particular 
achievements of this remarkable family, 
you find two distinguishing qualities. One 
is the amazing interlacing of business in- 
terests that constitutes the most unique of 
commercial combinations; the other is the 
unusually large number of children. At 
the time of Evaristo Madero’s death, his 
direct descendants — children, grandchil- 
dren, and great-grandchildren — numbered 
one hundred and twenty-four. 

In this matter of large families, how- 
ever, the Maderos are less exceptional in 
Mexico than they would be in the United 
States. In both social divisions of the 
neighboring republic—for Mexico is only 
just beginning to have a middle class, re- 
cruited from the factory workers—patri- 
archal households are common enough. 
General Terrazas, the largest landowner of 
the republic, has fourteen children and 


nearly one ‘hundred direct descendants. 
There is a well-known ranchero at San 
Pedro, Coahuila, who is the father of 


twenty-two girls, all daughters of the same 
mother. 


HEARD IT? 


A LADy hurrying through the square, 
With steamship tickets in her hand, 

To spend her summer in the Alps, 
Her winter in the Holy Land, 


Heard—or else dreamed—as she passed by 


The orphan home across the way, 


\ small and clear and wondering voice 


From out a dormer-window say: 


“And would you really rather climb 


Mont 


Blane alone than walk with me 


Out hunting mayflowers in the woods 
Of Hemlockdale and Cloverlea? 


\las, and 


would you 


rather hear 


Cathedral choirs in cities far 
Than me at bedtime on your lap 
Say, ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little star’? 


\ lonely Christmas will you choose 


By Galilee or Jordan’s tide, 
When a child’s stocking you might fill, 
And hang it by your own fireside?” 





C leg h 


Sarah N, 














AMALGAMATION No.2 


A Further Discussion of the Question of Getting Together the 
Republican and the Progressive Parties—Difference in Essen- 
tial Policies Not Half So Great as Fancied—Fusion of Pro- 
gressives With Republicans Is Out of the Question, but Polit- 
ical Union on Neutral Grounds Is Possible and Should Be 
Acceptable—The Time to Get Busy Is Now 


BY FRANK A. MUNSEY 


papers, I suggested a plan for getting the Republican and Progressive par- 
ties together in one organization. In the very outset | said I was throwing 
out the idea for what it was worth. Measured by the wide discussion it has 
provoked and the extraordinary amount of newspaper publicity it has had, it 


| an article published in last month’s issue of this magazine, and in my news- 


was quite worth while. 

Anything that causes people to think, anything that focuses thought on a 
theme of great national importance, is decidedly worth while. 

As to the practicability of the idea, it may have little merit or may be 
wholly without merit. But as compared with no plan at all, it is a whale of 
an idea. 

It is an easy thing for the man who never has an idea, or if perchance he 
has one and hasn't the courage to put it out, to criticise the idea of the other 
fellow. 

The world is made up of two classes—the do-somethings and the do-noth- 
ings. And the.do-nothings work much harder than the do-somethings in their 
untiring efforts to block the wheels of the do-somethings. Anything that is 
radically new is necessarily radically wrong. No trail leads to the clearing till 
it becomes a highway. 

Anything dealing with a subject on which people are so sensitive as poli- 
tics gets it good and plenty if it isn’t conventional to a degree. A proposal to 
do something out of the ordinary is satirized, ridiculed, and slugged, not 
because it lacks merit, not because it won't fit the case, but because it isn’t, or 
hasn't been. The measure of slavery to what is or to what has been is simply 
appalling. 

View my suggestion of amalgamation as you will, it has had the merit 
of revealing the attitude of the voters of the two parties, and this is something 
of real importance. We have a pretty good idea now of where we stand: we 
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had no definite idea before. It was not known whether the Republicans would 
accept such a suggestion graciously, or would arrogantly spurn it; it was not 
known whether the Progressives would look upon it with favor or would coldly 
oppose it. 

I hadn’t a very large measure of confidence in the idea being graciously 
and favorably received by the Republicans; I fancied the Progressives would 
see in it some practical common sense. I! reasoned that a brand-new organi- 
zation would be less in a rut, less wedded to name, and free from slavery to 
party traditions. 

The evidence, as it comes in from the whole country, reveals the Repub- 
licans as in a receptive mood—anxiously receptive, for the most part—for 
political union, if it can be brought about in a mutually satisfactory way. On 
the other hand, the Progressives, for the most part, to judge from the evi- 
dence I have, turn a cold shoulder on the idea of amalgamation of any kind. 
In their triumph over the Republicans at the polls in November, and in their 
zeal for the new party, they feel strong enough to go it alone, confident in the 
belief that recruits in great numbers are sure to flock to them. 

This is not the opinion of all Progressives, but I should say it is that of 
a very large majority of them. The men of the Progressive party naturally 
differ in their opinions and shades of opinions, as do the men of all other par- 
ties. They do not all think by a stereotyped formula. 

Amalgamation, or non-amalgamation, is a matter of temperament and of 
individual opinion. Speaking for myself, I am convinced that the desirable 
thing to do, the common-sense thing to do, and the safe thing to do, in the 
present situation, is to weld the scattered units of men thinking alike into one 
organization that will have bigness and virility and power—power to contest 
the field successfully with the Democratic party. 

I base this statement on the assumption that the union would be brought 
about without the sacrifice of essential principles on the part of either side, and 
with good feeling on the part of each. 

Let us go back a few months and see what would have happened if Mr. 
Roosevelt had been nominated by the Republican Convention in Chicago, as 
he should have been. Is it reasonable to suppose that the platform would 
have differed vitally from the platform the Republican party did put out? 
That it would have differed in some respects is probable, but that it would 
have been just such a platform as the Progressives put out in their conven- 
tion is not to be supposed. At the same time, however, may we not conclude 
that the Republican platform that Mr. Roosevelt would have sanctioned would 
not have differed in the great essentials from the one afterward put out by the 
Progressives ? 

Naturally two platforms of antag mistic parties are bound to vary, but do 
those two platforms, on the chief essentials, vary to such a degree that they 
could not be harmonized without serious sacrifice of either? 

When people or parties have become separated, and a feeling of bitterness 
and stubbornness has grown up between them, it 1s manifest that each must 
approach the other with a spirit of conciliation and cordiality, and with a will- 
ingness to give and take within reasonable and honorable bounds, if anything 


is to be accomplished. 
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Had the will of the people obtained in the Republican National Conven- 
tion in Chicago, Mr. Roosevelt would have been nominated as a Republican can- 
the same kind of progressive 





didate, as a progressive Republican candidate 
he was as President, and always has been. The criminally bungling stupidity 
and brutal high-handed dishonesty of the Republican machine, impudently and 
brazenly denying the people the right of their choice, broke the back of the 
Republican party and compelled the formation of a new party. 

But now that the back of the Republican party has been broken, now 
that it has been chastened and rebuked for the crookedness of its acts under 
the dominancy of rotten bosses, are we, as Progressives, to hold the rank and 
file of the Republican party, the innocent voters of the Republican party, men 
who think on all essentials as we think, responsible for the crimes of the men 
in control of the party machinery ? 

It is well not to forget that of the delegates to the Republican National 
Convention who fought for Mr. Roosevelt in the preconvention campaign, 
shoulder to shoulder with us of the Progressive party, a very large percentage 

perhaps sixty or eighty per cent—remained in the Republican party when 
the split came, and are there yet. These men, for the most part, are progress- 
ives, but for one reason or another, on account of ties that they were not will- 
ing to sever, or a belief that greater efficiency could come from the old party 
than from a new, remained in the old party, bitter and chagrined as they 
were at the attitude and acts of the convention. The great majority of these 
men, and the great majority of the rank and file of the Republican voters, are, 
I believe, as progressive, as liberal, and as earnest for decent government as 
are we of the Progressive party. If they would come over to the Progress- 
ive party we could get what we want—a big, strong, amalgamated party in 
the Progressive party itself. 

But will they do so? Seriously, I do not believe they will, and it is 
because I do not believe they will that I advocate some way of getting 
together that would be acceptable to them and should be acceptable to us. 

[ am calling attention to our relation to the Republican party when we, 
as the progressive element in that party, sought to control it—calling attention 
to this relation so that we may not get a false conception of the difference 
between what we should have been if we had won out in that convention as 
progressive Republicans, and what we are now as out-and-out Progressives in 
an independent party. 

If, by some such plan as I have suggested, we could get together on a 
platform similar to one that would have been acceptable to Mr. Roosevelt, 
and on which he would have run as a Republican nominee if he had controlled 
the National Convention, shouldn't it be a reasonably satisfactory instrument 
for us now? 

Judging from many of the letters that have come to me and to my news- 
papers, it is evident that my proposal for amalgamation was not carefully read 
by some of the writers. The head-lines were seen, and a sentence or two 
grabbed here and there. but the reader did not have a complete understanding 
of my suggestion. The words “ amalgamation betweéh the Republican and 


Progressive parties’ were enough to throw some of these fervid writers into 
an awful state of protest. Many of them assumed, without really taking the 
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trouble to find out what I said, that my purpose was to deliver the Progressive 
party over, body and soul, to the Republicans. 

Nothing could be more ridiculous, nothing could be further from my atti- 
tude, and nothing could be further from what I said in my discussion. I am 
responsible only for what I said, not for what some hasty and indifferent 
reader thinks I said. My attitude was made perfectly clear. It was then as 
it is now and as it has been from the first. 

No man, according to the measure of force there is in him, could more 
strenuously oppose any movement that would look toward the Progressive 
party going over to the Republican party than I would. I have from the first 
fought anything that looked like fusion in any way, shape, or manner with the 
Republican party. I have not believed in being a branch of anything, and | 
do not believe in it now. 

But merging with the Republicans in a new party, with good feeling, and 
on a platform that would be mutually satisfactory, would be quite another 
matter. I am for this, as I am against fusion with the Republican party while 
each party maintains an independent entity. 

At most, my suggestion did not go beyond the appointment of a national 
conference, to be made up of the two parties—a conference to discuss the sit- 
uation and see if the members could get together on a platform that would be 
mutually satisfactory to the rank and! file of the Republicans and to the rank 
and file of the Progressives. 

We, as Progressives, ought to have no concern about our ability to hold 
our own against the Republicans in such a conference. I cannot fancy that we 
should be bowled over by them. Moreover, I fancy that there would be no 
Barneses, Penroses, Gallingers or Cranes in that conference. They would not 
be in a congenial atmosphere, and would not be representative of that kind of 
Republican voter who would wish to join hands with the Progressive voters. 

Failing to agree on any acceptable plan for union, there would be no harm 
done. Neither party would have compromised itself, and’ the lines of each 
would be more definitely drawn, the cleavage more certain, and the reasons for 
the cleavage would be better understood and better determined. There isn't 
anything, I submit, in a proposal so mild as this, and going no further than 
this, to cause any man to throw a double somersault and fall in a fit. 

My suggestion for the formation of a new party to take over the Repub- 
lican and Progressive parties, forming from them one strong organization, 
was made solely as a means to an end, and made witha view to DOING THE 
POSSIBLE. SUCH A PLAN HAS POSSIBILITIES. 

There is little, if any, chance of getting the parties together by either 
going over to the other as a party. If both parties stand proudly and stub- 
bornly on their own ground, they will, as independent concerns, I believe, 
have a long, cold road to travel before overtaking the Democrats, with their 
vast plurality. This would mean Democratic domination for perhaps a very 
long time to come. Is this what we want? Would it be better to have this 
Democratic domination and have the dignity and pride of fighting it out alone 
as. individual parties, Republicans and Progressives, or to unite and be in a 
position to do things? 

Some Republicans, and most Progressives, say: “Let us wait and see 
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They will make such a mess of things that the ques- 


tion of amalgamation, of getting together, will settle itself through their legis- 


lative and administrative mismanagement.” 


[ am not strong, personally, for a waiting game. 
When we have work to do, real work, I 


letting somebody else do our work. 


I am not strong for 


believe in getting at it and doing it, without regard to what the other fellow 


may do. 
istration, nevertheless I do not believe 
to dissipate its overwhelming plurality 


While I have not an overabundance of faith in the incoming admin- 


it will, or possibly could, be so bad as 
over all other parties. 


WE HAVE GOT THE PEOPLE THINKING. 


CASAR'S FI 


BY IZOLA 


AUTHOR OF " THE REMITTANCE MAN,” 


HAT old picture of Hope as a girl 
graduate leaning on a gold anchor 


| is misleading. It is more than ar- 


tistic license slipping into fantasy. It 


is 


fate’s semaphore giving the wrong signal to 


humanity. 

Several years ago, in Florence, Lorenzo 
de Medici hung out the original three gold- 
en balls to start competition in the avun- 
cular stock exchange; but behind Lorenzo 
stands a certain party who has been deal- 
ing out pink slips at interest to humanity 
ever since Adam discovered the fatality of 
apple-cores. Men call him Luck, and 
women serve him as Hope, but he’s the 
same old pantaloon betting on to-morrow, 
and he takes his pay out of the veins where 
the life-forces swim. 

This brief introduction brings us up to 
Lorenzo Dominick, no relation to the Flor- 
entine aforesaid. 

Dominick lived in Brooklyn. Every 
night he took a cross-town line to Borough 
Hall, dipped into the subway, took a New 
York express, and read a little volume on 
the drama until the guard called “ Times 
Square!’ Then he tucked away the book, 
buttoned his coat, and went after the real 
thing. 

Just what the real thing in life repre- 
sented to Dominick, no living soul in his 
daily curriculum guessed. He moved 


throughout the hours of sunlight as in a 


-OWER-GIRL 


FORRESTER 


THE SANDALS OF MERCURY,” ETC. 


dream. He performed various duties, ac- 
cording to his occupation in the business 
world, with entire sobriety. 

Every night he went home to the old 
house on Montague Terrace, and fulfilled 
all social requirements a gentleman 
roomer. But as seven o'clock approached, 
he became a changed man. His movements 
suddenly took on haste. His eye had a 
roving look, his lips widened in a set smile. 
Clean-shaven and correctly garbed, but al- 
ways carrying a small suit-case—very small, 
to be exact—he issued from the house at 
seven ten, and walked with a swift and 
unnatural pace toward the car. 

Between twelve and one o'clock he re- 
turned. In the interim, it may be whis- 
pered, he occupied his own little niche in 
the hall of fame as a Roman sentinel in a 
sporadic effort to compel Broadway to raise 
its chapeau to one J. Cesar. Dominick 
lugged his spear doggedly night after night, 
stared Broadway audiences challengingly 
in the eye, mouthed under his breath the 
immortal utterances of Brutus, Cassius, 
Antony, and the other misguided gentle- 
men, and paid his interest regularly to old 
Uncle Hope. 

Some day he would hand it to them as 
the thing should be done. To the Furies 
with tradition and verities! He would give 
them such a Brutus as they had never 
dreamed of. 


as 
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A troupe of flower-girls crushed by him 
in the second entrance. One girl had 
brown hair, long and unbound. A flying 
strand caught in his breastplate, and he 
forgot Brutus. She was breathless and 
frightened, yet he took his time disentan- 
gling it. It was very soft, and full of mag- 
netism. Several wisps of it still clung to 
the armor after she had gone. He saved 
them. 

Later, when he stood on guard, instead 
of staring Broadway in the eye, he looked 
at her. She was the only flower-girl who 
had dark hair. She had twisted some pink 
lilies into a crown, which was very eflect- 
ive, Dominick thought. Her dress was 
rose-pink, banded at the breast with silver 
cord. 

Night after night Dominick watched her. 
Sometimes he caught her eyes and they 
stared at each other on the wide stage, while 
Antony rattled the populace with oratory. 
Given the right moment out of Time’s grab- 
bag, he knew he could win her. 

One night he met her at the stage en- 
trance. He held the heavy storm-door open 
for her, and asked if he could walk with 
her to the subway. 

“How did you know I went home that 
way?” she asked. 

He tucked her arm under his, and held 
her wrist closely. It was snowing heavily. 
Through the blur the electric lights took on 
an iridescent splendor. ‘Tiny stars of snow 
clung to her white chiffon veil and fur cap. 
Dominick felt heady with the unreality of 
it all. Manhattan “seemed to be dancing 
like a madcap harlequin in a pantomime 
tempest. 

“T’ve always known where you lived,” 
he told her with a reckless burst of imagina- 
tion. “ You live alone with your white- 
haired mother on the fourth floor back, and 
you go on as Cesar’s flower-girl to earn 
money for singing-lessons.”’ 

“Do I?” She was laughing at him. 
“What else?” 

“Do you like your job back there? ” he 
asked, disregarding her question. “ How 
long have you been on the stage?” 

“This is my first chance.” Her voice 
was full of breathless expectancy. “One 
keeps hoping and hoping, you know. It’s 
awfully good to get into a real production. 
I wouldn’t be seen in most of the plays 
they put out.” 

Dominick chuckled. 
too. 


She was dead in 


earnest, 
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“Lean toward the drama?” 

“T love it!” she said, with unfeigned 
enthusiasm. “I’ve been studying all the 
women leads in Shakespeare, so that when 
my chance comes I'll be ready for it!” 

“Fine stuff! How old are you?” 

“Twenty last March. Why?” 
turned her face up to his curiously. 

“TI don’t know. Only you catch the 
bard about that time. For several seasons 
I had him like recurrent spring malaria. 
I played Hamlet once out West—in Medi- 
cine Hat.” 

“Did you, really? Did they like it?” 

“The train left at midnight.” He 
grinned appreciatively. For reasons best 
known to the management, I took it, and 
came East.” 

“We all come East sooner or later. I 
used to live in Kansas City.” 

The flower-girl lifted her face to the 
snowflakes. The buildings seemed to vanish 
like mountain peaks in clouds through the 
swirling haze. 

At Forty-Second Street he halted beside 
a subway kiosk. It was Saturday night. 
The whole atmosphere was charged with 


She 


“ 


tingling carnival contagion. Cabs and 
limousines along the curb gave out an 


endless procession of columbines and _at- 
tendant purse-bearers. Whiffs of perfume 
flicked at the nostrils tantalizingly. Every 
swinging door let out a lilt of melody. 


II 


THEY turned away from the dark stair- 
case that led to the subway, and strolled 
slowly up Times Square. 

He stared at the streets, at the reaching 
lines of electric lights in far perspective, at 
the hurtling, rushing tumult of the night. 
She watched the restaurant windows—snow- 
crested borders of boxed evergreen first, 
and, beyond the glass, curtains of shirred 
silk and heavy lace, rose-shaded candles, 
and faces that held no more detail than a 
distant bed of flowers. 

“Tt’s pretty in there, isn’t it?” she said 
dreamily. 

He smiled down at her. 

“Dollar a minute! I know a better one. 
You wouldn’t be in style in there, kiddie. 
You've washed all the paint off your face, 
and I haven’t a dress suit. There’s a place 
farther on will do.” 

“T’m not a bit hungry,” she said. “I 
just want to rest a minute and talk. Isn't 
it funny, there’s no place in New York 
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where you can rest and talk unless you 
hunt a railroad-station, and then they 


wonder why you don’t take a train if you 
stay too long! You have to make believe 
you want to eat somewhere.” 

“It’s all a make-believe,” Dominick re- 
torted blithely. “In here we go!” 

He turned her sharply into a narrow 
hallway, and up a long flight of stairs. At 
the top some sweet, intangible fragrance of 
incense greeted her. After the cold and the 
blur of the storm, she felt numbed and be- 
wildered. He led the way to a small table 
for two, and gave their order to a smiling 


Jap. She remembered a little carved ivory 
Buddha she had seen somewhere. It had 
taken centuries to make that smile _per- 
manent. 


“Like it?” 

He leaned toward her and helped un- 
wind her long white veil. Their fingers 
touched, but she did not even hear his 
murmured apology for clumsiness. The 
oriental warmth and color of the place held 
her in a wonder of enchantment. It was 
tawdry and tricky, but it caught the girl’s 
mood. 

“Oh, hush, please! ’* she whispered. 
want to listen.” 

Up in a balcony white-clad musicians 
played, little ivory-tinted image men 
drawn from the coral islands of the Pacific 
with nets of gold. A beating, throbbing 
minor strain drifted down from them, re- 
peating itself over and over until one’s 
brain seized on the recurring melody and 
sang with them. 

It hurt, that kind of music. It twisted 
itself into hidden corners of one’s heart, 
worming out old caskets of dead hopes, 
and scented jars of cremated loves. It 
learned secrets, masking itself in old 
forms and faces, dancing in shadowy half- 
lights of dreams until you could have sworn 
the dead had wakened. It tugged at 
bruised and broken chords until they gave 
out old, forgotten melodies. It made one 
afraid to look one’s neighbor in the face. 
Somewhere, face downward in warm scent- 
ed grass or yielding sand, it made one long 
to lie and sob out of sight, for the pity of 
it all, the tragedy of life, the hopes that had 
never come true. 

“Say, listen,” Dominick began, a bit un- 
“Do you know why I brought 


“2s 


steadily. 


you up here to-night, kiddie?” 
“Oh, don’t spoil it all yet!” 
him one swift, indignant look. 


She gave 
“Can’t 
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you be satisfied just to sit here and listen 
and think? ” 

Dominick leaned back in his chair, and 
glowered at the singer in the balcony, a 
meerschaum-tinted barytone hitting out a 
tomtom accompaniment on a gourd-shaped 
affair. And then the swirl of the music 
caught his fancy too. 

It was not New York at all. Somewhere 
there was a circling island strand of golden 
sand and lapping waves. A driftwood fire 
burned low. He could see it between half- 
shut eyes. Squatting around it were these 
little ivory image men, with garlands of 
flowers around their naked bodies, beating 
out this music for two who listened—for 
her and himself. Overhead a young moon 
rode high—no maiden moon, but a young 
god who would have laughed and sung 
while they cut into his veins to let loose 
a little stream of blood for the healing of 
the nations. 

Dominick saw the tears that stood in the 
girl’s eyes, and the look she gave him 


brought him suddenly back from the 
borderland of fantasy. 
“It’s great to be crazy, isn’t it?” He 


covered her hand with his own. “I knew 
you'd like this. What are you thinking 
about?” 

Her eyes were the tint of moss-agates, he 
thought, and her full, eager lips drooped 
like a child’s. He knew that the gray 
velvet suit she wore was too thin for the 
wintry weather, and that her blue fox furs 
were things spectacular. Her hand felt cold 
in his. - 

“That music. Isn't it wrong that the 
ones who love beautiful things best never 
get them?” 

“We do get them,” he smiled back 
cheerfully. “Dreams are the real things. 
Haven't you found that out yet? Fingers 
can clutch at cloth and wood and stone and 
money, but it all slips through them. You 
can hang on to dreams, and there’s no 
price-tag on them. The gift is only given 
to those who love best. Does Antony get 
as much out of his spouting as we do—you 
a flower-girl in the mob, I a sentinel? 
Aren’t we all of them for the night— 
Cesar, Brutus, Cassius, even the mob, con- 
querors of the world? ” 


Ill 


Tue girl did not answer. Dominick 
could not tell whether she had heard what 
he said. 
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to me,” he 
night after 
until every 


“Say, you’ve got to listen 
went on. “I’ve stood there 
. 2 

night and watched your face 


dream I ever had since I was a kid has 
settled on it like bees on a rose. Do you 
get that? I know where I stand. I can’t 


act, and never could. I’ve got a real job, 
daytimes, that pays my board and gives 
me an extra ten-spot to pack away every 
week after I’ve paid the laundry for man- 
handling my shirts and collars. But I can’t 
put my whole mind on it, so I'll never be 
a success. Medicine Hat was my zenith. 
I’ve been sliding down a rainbow ever 
since, eating hope’s hailstones.” 

“T know! ” said the girl. 

“But do you?” he persisted. “ You're 
trying to climb up that same rainbow now, 
and thinking you can do it. I’ve watched 
you ever since we opened. You’re not like 
the other girls cheering Cesar. I’ve 
brought you up here to-night to tell you so. 
We’re in wrong, you and me. We belong 
to the Primitive Order of Happy Dreamers. 
Let’s cut it out, and get married. I’m no 
actor. I’m a_ respectable, steady-going 
seller of furnaces to home settlers in the 
Long Island suburbs. Will you drop the 
legitimate drama and come on _ home 
with me?” 

She lifted moist lashes and tried to smile. 


FLOWER-GIRL 
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The Jap had brought their chow mein and 
green peppers. Up in the balcony the little 
ivory singing man had stopped. 

“How queer it all is!” she said softly. 
“ Doesn’t it make you wonder—” 

“I don’t wonder at anything any more, 
except the mercy of God,” he said. “ Would 
you rather get married now, or wait until 
I get a furnace out of the firm for a wed- 
ding-present? I've got chilblains on my 
pericardium from those rainbow hailstones, 
kiddie! ” 

‘I don’t care when it happens.” She 
met his gaze with frank helplessness. “I 
don’t live on the fourth floor with my white- 
haired mother. She’s married again, and 
uses Titian stain on her hair. I board up 
on Fifty-Fifth Street. And I’ve got a 
steady job, too. I retouch photographs— 
take out wrinkles, and slip in dimples and 
high lights. Do you wonder I wanted to 
try to act?” 

“You can retouch me. I need dimples 
and high lights,’ Dominick returned exult- 
antly, with his face set in deep lines around 
the chin. “ And we'll make the firm come 
across with a hot-water apparatus for that 
stucco bungalow that’s waiting for the 
happy pair. Say, does it listen good, 
kiddie? Look at me!” 

Cesar’s flower-girl nodded her head. 


A MOUNTAIN SPRING 


KNEEL beside me, close beside me by the spring, 
Moss-confined and set within this redwood ring; 
We shall hear the dryads singing, 
And the elfin horns a ringing, 
As we harken, softly harken, 
While the shadows gently darken, 
To the drip, drip, dripping of the spring. 


Sit beside me, close beside me by the spring; 

It shall show us many a quaint and curious thing. 
We shall see the smiling glances 
Of the nixies in their dances 


Hark, : 


faintly far-off humming! 


Listen, listen, they are coming 


To the call, call, calling 


} 


»f the spring 


Lie beside me, close beside me by the spring, 
Comrade of this woodland wandering; 
There are other joys to greet us, 


Other blisses that shall 


meet us, 


As we lie with upturned faces, 


Gazing into starlit spaces, 
To the dream, dream, dreaming of the spring! 





Clarence Urmy 
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SOME SIGNS OF THESE TIMES 


O get a national pure-food law passed required a quarter-century of*agita- 
tion and fighting. ‘The amendments of the interstate commerce laws 
which passed in 1906 represented the fruits of almost as long an agita- 

tion. In both cases there was bitter opposition down to the last hour, and omi- 
nous prophecy of disaster to follow—which was falsified by the result. 

National inspection of meats was similarly opposed. It was denounced 
as a raid on a great industry, a vicious assault on the farmer, and the like; but 
now nobody would think of abolishing it. 

Popular election of Senators has escaped from its Senatorial pigeonhole 
after a generation and more in the cobwebs. Terrified conservatism was 
always able to paint it as a menace to our liberties; but, having at last been 
submitted to the Legislatures, it will be adopted, very likely by a unanimous 
vote from the forty-eight States. 

Woman suffrage has well-nigh won its fight. It is only a matter of a few 
years till practically all the States will have granted it. Anybody can see that 
there can be but that one outcome. It is going to win because the great major- 
ity of people have decided that it is logical, right, and fair. 

So with other movements toward better legislation and institutions. We 
are making progress with them faster just now than for years past. We shall 
have some pauses and some setbacks, but on the whole we shall go on. 

The Legislatures in session this winter are worth watching, for they are 
filled with demonstration of purpose to accomplish results. Congress isn’t 
doing much; in the nature of things it can’t be expected to do much, repre- 
senting as it does a commission that was withdrawn last November. The 
State capitals are the centers of this season's progressive activities. They have 
got the inspiration of the national purpose, and are going ahead with reforms 
which a few years ago would have been berated as anything from populism to 
anarchy, but which to-day represent the definite purpose of the country. 
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A BILL THAT SHOULD PASS 


BILL has been introduced in Congress to limit the working day for 
women, in the District of Columbia, to eight hours. The Federal dis- 
trict is the only jurisdiction in which Congress has direct control of 
such a subject: but indirectly, under the commerce clause, it could undoubtedly 
impose such conditions generally throughout the United States, just as it was 
able to require governmental meat-inspection to enforce the pure-food act, and 
so on. It need only provide that articles produced in establishments where 
women work more than eight hours daily shall not be transported in interstate 
commerce. 

\dvices are that this eight-hour law for the District of Columbia is pretty 








NOTE—AUli editorials in this defartment were written before the end of January. 
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likely to pass. We hope it will. It would be a good law, a good example to 
the States; and, more than that, it would be a mighty hard precedent for Con- 
gress to get over, a year later, when a bill for general application of the eight- 
hour rule to women is presented. : 

That bill will probably come, as it ought to come, and as an anti-child- 
labor bill will come. In due time—not so very much longer, either—they will 
both pass. 


FAIR PLAY IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


HE Democratic party, just coming into power after many years of sep- 
aration from the patronage of the government, is in precisely the same 
relation to the civil-service question that any other party would be under 

like circumstances. A minority—we suspect a very small one, but a very hun- 
gry and vociferous minority—wants the salaried jobs. 

Since the Democrats were last in power, a great number of offices, espe- 
cially in the postal service, have been placed under civil-service rules and the 
merit system. The vociferous minority of Democrats wants those offices, and 
demands that the executive orders which protect them be rescinded, or else 
that legislation be passed to nullify those orders. 

On January 13, the House of Representatives, in committee of the whole, 
adopted an amendment to the post-office appropriation bill nullifying orders 
that placed some forty thousand postal employees under civil-service rules. No 
roll-call is required in committee of the whole; the division showed forty-nine 
for and eighteen against the nullification. 

The very next day that same amendment came up in the House itself, 
and this time it was defeated by a majority of thirty-four. <A roll-call was 
demanded, which makes a vast difference. When they don’t have to go on 
record, gentlemen are wont to vote for many things that they don’t dare sup- 
port when they must answer the roll. 

There were some curious things about that roll-call. Every vote in favor 
of making spoils of the post-offices was cast by a Democrat. This lines up the 
Democrats in favor of spoils—apparently. On the other side we find that every 
Republican who voted, except one, voted against the spoils plan. This suggests 
strongly that the Republicans knew that those jobs are now in possession of 
good Republicans, and wanted them to stay there. Not all the civil-service 
virtue is on the Republican side—not by a jugful! 

Moreover, the vote showed that there is among the Democrats a strong 
element of loyalty to civil-service reform. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that while one hundred and six Democrats voted for the spoils, forty voted 
against spoils. 

There is something wrong about the application of a civil-service law that 
gets into office only the adherents of the party in power. The administration 
of the present law, under the Republican party, has done too much of that. If 
postmasters are to stay during good service, then their selection should be 
made honestly on merit. It has not been so under the Republican régime, and 
everybody knows it. The civil-service administration has served to get Repub- 
licans in, and then to keep them in. It has been jug-handled and bogus, and 
it ought to be reformed to a strict and honest basis of merit. 

But the way to reform it is not to repeal it, to make spoils of all the jobs, 
to start a grand rush for the pie-counter. The fine, high-toned thing for the 
incoming administration would be to refuse, on one side, to grab everything: 
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and to refrain, on the other, from the sort of lopsided administration of the 
law that the Republicans notoriously have given. 

The country is for real civil-service reform, and will sustain the Demo- 
crats in giving it. It has had mighty little of the real thing, thus far. The 
office-hunting Democrats who are already trying to inflate the spoils list are 
the worst enemies their party numbers. 





LIFE IN A GREAT CITY 


“a HAT life in a great city is a-sort of constant battle is shown by the 
amazing figures compiled by the board of coroners of New York for 
last year. It shows that during 1912 more than twenty-seven hundred 

New Yorkers—an average of nearly eight a day—met violent death. This 

loss of life is greater than that of the Federal forces at Antietam, Chancellors- 

ville, or Chickamauga. It exceeds the total number of men who fell in some 
of the decisive battles of history. 

In a smaller way this same tragic toll is taken of other American com- 
munities. Human life is one of the cheapest of commodities. The “ bad men ” 
of frontier days in the West have their reckless counterparts in the “ gunmen ” 
of New York. Thanks to the foul-smelling mess of the Rosenthal case, some 
organized effort is now being made to exterminate the species and put a defi- 
nite curb on organized lawlessness. 

The urgent need in New York, and in every other city in this country, is 
for an administration of police power untrammeled by politics and free from 
the taint of patronage. Free the police from political obligation, and you have 
an alert arm of the law. Our city streets will cease to be battle-grounds. 


FATE OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


N 1836, shortly before the Jackson administration passed from power, Con- 

gress directed that the—for that epoch—very large surplus in the Federal 

treasury should be distributed among the States. It had arisen from sales 
of public lands; the public lands belonged to all the people; therefore, it was 
argued, distribution to the States was the nearest thing to getting it back to 
the people. 

That distribution sadly disjointed the financial situation and helped to 
precipitate the panic which began soon after Jackson retired. 

To-day it is seriously proposed to distribute among the States, not the 
proceeds from the sale of public lands, but the public lands themselves; to 
give to each State those parts of the public domain that are within its borders— 
forest reserves, coal lands, mineral deposits, phosphate lands, and all the rest. 
The proposal is backed by some well-meaning people who make State sover- 
eignty a fetish, and by people who are not well-meaning, and who think they 
could grab the riches of the public domain more easily from the States than 
from the nation. 

What with the legislative corruption, the administrative debauchery, the 
speculation, extravagance, and reckless dissipation of our national property 
that would follow such a distribution, it is safe to guess that its consequences 
might easily be as grave as were those following the distribution of the sur- 


plus two generations ago. We should probably have a national champagne- 


drunk of exploitation; and when the cold, gray dawn came, we should discover 
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that the heritage of future generations had disappeared; that powerful private 
interests had been magnificently enriched; that monopolies had been created or 
strengthened—and that it was too late to undo the wrong. 

The public domain should be administered by the national government, 
for the national benefit, with that thought for the long future and the general 
good that only a national supervision could possibly bring to bear. 

The proposal to give the national lands to the States is dangerous, reck- 
less, insidious. It is going to be seriously urged in the near future, and it may 
easily be the most troublesome question of the next decade. 





SOLVING THE MONOPOLY QUESTION 


HE people of Detroit have been at odds with their street-railway corpo- 

ration for several years. Many of its franchises having expired, its 

service being inadequate, and agreement seeming impossible, the corpo- 
ration counsel drafted an ordinance giving the city the right of purchasing the 
entire system at any time, providing meanwhile for needed improvements, and 
reducing.the rate of fare to three cents. Detroit, it is said, would be almost cer- 
tain to vote for purchase, and it has excellent prospect of a chance to vote on 
the issue. 

In New England, because of wide-spread dissatisfaction over the manage- 
ment of the railroad combination which controls practically all the transporta- 
tion facilities of the northeastern corner of the United States, there is an 
increasing demand that Massachusetts should buy the Boston and Maine, which 
it has the right to do, and go into the railroad business. 

Postmaster-General Hitchcock has recommended that the government 
should condemn and take over the telegraph and telephone services of the 
country, and conduct them as a department of the post-office, as is done by 
most other nations. Great Britain has long owned her telegraph system, and 
has just made the definite terms under which all the wire facilities of the 
United Kingdom become government property. 

Congressman David J. Lewis, of Maryland, an expert on the subject, has 
advocated that the nation should take over the express companies by condem- 
nation, and make their business a part of the newly established parcel-post. His 
fight for this plan has won him so much strength that many people would like 
to see him become Postmaster-General in the Wilson cabinet. 

These few scattered incidents indicate most decidedly that public opinion 
is getting ready to solve some of the public-service problems in its own way, 
unless the corporate managers go to it pretty soon. 


WHY COURTS ARE CRITICIZED 


JUSTICE of the New York Court of Appeals declared, in a recent 
address, that the courts must reform themselves, or the people would 
take the matter into their own hands, revise the Constitution, and 

establish new courts that would do rough justice. He protested against long 
and harsh sentences for the poor and unfortunate miscreant, while highly 
placed and influential malefactors manage to get off with inadequate punish- 
ments for vastly more serious wrong-doing. 

Another striking illustration of the way ‘in which courts lose the confidence 

of the lav public comes from Baltimore. In August, 1911, a State-wide primary 
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election was held, which the State “ machine’”’ controlled. Some time after- 
ward the illuminating discovery was made that the election officers had very 
generally certified, not the votes actually cast, but such figures as were neces- 
sary to make the organization win, 

More than two hundred offending judges and clerks were presented by 
the grand jury, and in time a few were tried, convicted, and sentenced. Now 
the highest court of Maryland, on appeal, has found justification for sending the 
cases back to be tried anew. There were errors enough to accomplish—una- 
voidably, perhaps, under existing rules of procedure—this suspension of sub- 
stantial justice. 

It is such incidents that make the people disaffected with the courts. 
Whether the fault was in the form of indictment, in errors in admitting testi- 
mony, or in an unnecessarily technical construction by the appellate court, the 
fact remains that something, somewhere, prevented the substance of justice 
being accomplished. The gangsters who had boasted that the indicted officials 
would escape seemed to have ground for their confidence. 

The weighty dictum of the New York jurist, that the courts must reform 
themselves or the people will do it for them, may be commended to the general 
attention of his colleagues of the bench. 


HOTEL-KEEPING AS A PROFESSION 


T last one of the oldest of trades—one which from time immemorial has 
contributed to the comfort of humanity — is to become a profession. 
\ movement has been inaugurated in Germany for the establishment 
of a “ hotel academy,” where the complex art of hotel-keeping in all its branches 
will be taught by experts. It is even hinted that the degree of “‘ doctor of hotel- 
keeping ” will be granted to those who take the full course and pass the pre- 
scribed tests. As outlined, the curriculum provides for three years of study 
and practise, six weeks of each year being devoted to instruction at the acad- 
emy, and the remaining time spent mainly in practical work. 
This project is not to be sneered at. When you consider how disorgan- 
_ and unsystematic the business of hotel-management has usually been, both 
n Europe and especially in America, and how many of us are becoming. more 
ar more dependent upon the hotel as a place of residence, you realize the need 
of just such an educational institution. New York, in particular, has learned 
from recent experience how much discomfort may be caused by unsatisfactory 
conditions, and consequent unrest, among those who serve in hotels and restau- 
rants, and how much might be gained by systematizing and improving the 
whole organization of public catering. 
\ movement of the same sort is reported,to be on foot in England, where 
a college for waiters has been planned. It is designed to remedy the great 
scarcity of native. waiters. Many Britons have become disgusted with the 
influx of Swiss, French, and Italian servitors, who dominate the dining-rooms 
of English hotels and restaurants. Their conquest has been largely due to the 
fact that Englishmen have been prone to regard waiting as a servile calling. 
‘Now that it is attaining the dignity of a college training including, we 





assume, a course of higher and quicker financial mathematics —a new career 
will be opened to the young Englishman in search of a livelihood, and the for- 
eigners will have competition in the benevolent assimilation of tips. 

The waiter and his undue fondness for gratuities have been the subjects of 
many jests and sneers, but he is an indispensable factor in modern life. 
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AUTHOR OF “LOVE 


ILLUSTRATED 


“J “HE Daughters of Zoroaster 
meeting in the Van Tappen man 
sion, on Fifth Avenue. Most 


the fashionably gowned audience sat re\ 


eling in thrills. Only Consuela Thorne 
seemed inclined to scoff Beautiful, ind 
pendent, and twenty, she had piloted a 
Jue-riybon-winner two vears munning at 


the horse-show, and her triumphs had given 
her a practical turn of mind. 

The magnificently darkened 
for the oc wut through a rift in the 
great velvet curtains Consuela could see th: 


room was thy 


asion ; 


jaded trees of Central Park, sweet and 
healthy by comparison She could look 
almost into the Zoo, where the Saturday 
crowds were circulating among the du!! 


red buildings. A lofty lead of hay rumbled 
down the drive toward the elephant-house 

“The elephants came dozens, by 
lozens,” chimed a frivolous fairy in Con 


bv 


suela’s ear. 
Hush! The high priestess was talking. 
Mrs. Bulberry, transcendental 
name was Rasha, burb 1 


whose 
led mysticism beside 
t sacred lamp burning denatured alcohol. 
She gestured uncannily with long fingers 
of that cold, transparent pink common) 
found in fresh-dug angleworms, and spoke 
as one who has a private tap on truth. 

“The soul,” she lisped, “in its flores 
cent or perfect state exhales a purple light. 
lhe true soul, or super-soul, can be reached 
only through deep breathing.” 

Every one but Consuela breathed deeply, 
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THE ZOO, THE ZODIAC, AND 
MO SLUPSKY 


STRIKE IN NEW. YORK 


x 
IRWIN 


BEAUTY-DOCTOR,” ETC 


P. J]. MONAHAN 


emitting a splendid sigh. The air was 
thick with the smudge of burning 
that denatured stuff in the 
Consuela sneezed. he sound 
puncture Rasha’s dream of ego. 

* Sist sard the dark seeress, 
are in trouble! ” three intimates 
tittered. * Let \gthen 
I see over \ zodiacal sign of 
Sagittarius, the archer. Your place is in 


aloe s and 
; 


lamp 


to 


sacred 
seemed 
rr” * you 

7 wo or 
me guide, stret 


the 


vou 


our DTOW 


the van of great movements. You are 
lestined to lead—” 

“ Cotillions,” said Fannie Hamilton 
under her breath There was a season’s 
jealousy between Fannie and Consuela. 

‘You are destined to walk among the 


and lead them. 


poor If a poor Man secks 
vou out. call him ‘ brother.’ and give to 
him vour talisman of fortuns He will 
show you the path that leads away from 


SOTTOW 


The idea of plump, healthy Consuela 
Thorne being beset by a sorrow again 
started a titter among the ungodly. Con 


suela saw a look of spite in Fannie Hamil 
ton's pale eve She arose angrily 
“What rot! ” 
of the room. 
The Zoo, across the street, looked better 
to her than this den of stifling balderdash 


She. would cross over and refresh her mind 


she hissed, and swept out 


by contemplating the imal freaks. 
\ lion bellowed pranissimo over a cleat 
licked soup-bone, while crowds thronged 


reseeing an org\ 


i\round, § fe 
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ARE DESTINED TO WALK 


‘Old 


ponderousl\ 


wrath Grouch the rhino, slept 
Zebus with silverv faces and 
deep, Spanish eves thrust forth mendicant 
tongues, begging for peanuts—peanuts, 
vegetables that seem to form a 


and 


those navi 
ond of friendship between 
at least one-half of brut 
Mr. Mo Slupsky, bow 
thing under fiv 
into a cag \] 


humanity 
creation 

legged and some 
feet in height, stood gazing 


lancholy had apparently, 
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AMONG THI POOR AND LEAD THEM 

marked him for her own, and marked him 
dirt cheap. A second-hand hat of * New 
ark panama ” sagged limply over his cars, 
his congress gaiters turned up at the toes 
like Holland His misfit ‘ college 
cut ” sizes too for his 


frame, several i below th 
long-bodied, short 


skates 
coat, many 
extended 
giving 


generous 
che Ss 
knees, him the 
legged appearance of a performing dachs 


hund. He carried a bag of peanuts, which 
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IF A POOR MAN SEEKS YO CALL HIM BROTHER 


he divided with careful justice, alternately sadly, but with the grea respect. “ He’s 
taking one for himself and throwing an a hyena. His specialty is eatin’ dead peo 
other to the svarling hvena in the cage. ple. He digs em out 0’ r ground.” 
A tall, well-dressed young girl paused Mr. Slupsky regarded the hyena with a 
beside him. Her eves followed the flight look of mournful satisfaction. 
of several peanuts. “TI love to git my education off'n ani 
“He doesn’t eat peanuts. They bor malts by studvin’ *em,” said he. “ Last 
got loose from his 


herself. ‘ He’s carnivorous, you know.” jail and hooked a camnel; dey vas both 
“I'm onto ‘im, lady,” said Mr. Slupsky shot dead Just now I] n a pelican 


him,” said Consuela fi l]y In spite of week a buffalo cub here 
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drown a duck by peckin’ at ‘im. Did you 
valler a i 
shocked 


word! 


ever see der anaconda-snake 
commanded Consuela, 
by the record of calamities. “ My 
Why do you come here? ” 
lo rest my mind from vorry,” said Mo 
Slupsky. “ It’s great for common peoplesh 
to git somethin’ free, like here! ” 
\ splashing as of deep calling unto deep 
fenced-off tank a 


‘Stop! ” 


issued from a ross the 
walk. 

* Quick! re exclaimed 
franti ally. “ Dot’s . der 
makin’ a slide! ” 

Consuela, . forgetting 
careful training, joined the gloomy natu- 
ralist at the iron rail 

‘See! Der hippopotomish — he’s got a 


He lives equally 


Mo, beckoning 
hippopotomish 
twenty years of 


specialty, too. good on 


land or vater. D’ vou know vat such an 
animalts is called? ” 

“What? ” 

“Dev is called bivalves,” said Mo 


triumphantly 

The tall, graceful girl leaned head and 
shoulders over the littlke man while he in- 
dicated the striking beauties of Caliph, the 
hippo, as he rose, a mass of wallowing fat, 
and set the water boiling with his mighty 
snorts 

* He—he 
mented, unable to vi 
fund of misinformation 

‘Not so awful much,” said the melan 
choly Mo. “ Hippopotomishes has painful 


seems to enjoy —_ she com- 


with Mr. Slupsky’s 


times, like all of us. In China, vere de\ 
grow vild, dev die like flies bv slow dis- 
eases. Vat do vou‘t’ink kills ‘em?’ 

* Don’t tell me!” almost shrieked Con 


suela. “ Can't you see the bright side of 
anything? Look at the pretty dappled 
deer in the paddock over there! Aren't 
they just wonderful with the white polka- 
dots on their sides? ” 

“Huh!” remarked Slupsky, dully re- 
garding the flock “Dev look sort o’ tony, 
but prob’ly somethin’ ‘ll turn up to put ‘em 
Evervthin’s fierce like dot.” 
said the girl im 
birds are 


on der bum. 

‘I'm sorry 
pulsively “ These 
put here to amuse you, to make vou happy. 
Can't you get vour mind off your troubles 
long enough to enjov anvthing? ” 

* Der onlv vay to git me mindt off’'n me 
troubles is to tink about somethin’ what's 
worse soaked ‘n J am,” said the littl 
up at her from his reve 
vou come from, 


for vou,” 
animals and 


gittin’ 
Hebrew, looking 
" I don’t know vere 


] 


of wo 
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lady, but you got genu-wine bon-ton clothes 
like a panenke. Maybe you're a Four Hun- 
dred—aund if so, vy are you loafin’ around 
chollyin’ a poor boob like me? ” 

Consuela offered no explanation, 
Mo ‘continued : 

“Me name’s Slupsky—Mo Slupsky 
und I vork by a pants-factory. Eleven 
hours a day vork for a dollar ten, und me 
not strong. Aint dot a crime? I got to 
shupport me mutter und her rheumatism 
mit dis. Den ‘long comes Sadie Bloomfield, 
who gits engaged onto me. Sadie is a 
anchel, but a awful loafer. Sefenty-fife 
cents a-day she makes by a. stitchin’- 
machine. Ve might make a stylish pair, 
earnin’ a dollar eighty-five between us, und 
mama cookin’ der meals. But just now 
vat does Sadie do? Gits sick by er head 
from lamplight, so she can’t no more vork. 
Dot’s nice for us, ain’t it? ” 


and 


“Still, you can earn for both,” said 
Consuela. 

‘J earn for bot’! Say, lady, quit ver 
talkin’ schmoocs!” said Mo in a tone of 


bitter disgust. ‘‘ How could I be a vorkin’ 
ven der Garment-Makers’ Union has struck 
out, und dot loafer Schloss is * valkin’ 
around like a delegate? ”’ 
Consuela recalled dimly 


there was a 


strike talked of in the clothing trades. She 
remembered many newspaper scare-heads, 
hurriedly glimpsed—‘ East Side Unions 


Threaten to Quit “—‘* National Labor War 
Impending.” 

She looked down at the dejected object 
beside her. Some one, surely, ought to do 
something for this little man. She had left 
her purse on a chair in the ‘Van Tappen 
house. What could she give him? Finger- 
ing the jeweled chain which hung from her 
neck, she noticed that a small, flawed 
emerald, a “‘ lucky stone ” which she often 
wore, had worked loose from its setting. 

“ Do you—do you love this Sadie Bloom- 
field? ’’ she asked. 

“ Honest, lady, I got an awful mash on 
‘er!’ whispered Mo Slupsky, with the eves 
of a yearning Romeo. 

“Do you realize that you are being un- 
justly dealt with by your employers? ” she 
asked suddenly. 


“TI don’t realize it—I know it!” said 
Mo, with a glimmer of cheerfulness 
There’s something—it’s the system, I 


think they call it—which combines to make 
vou poorer and poorer all the time. No 
working man has a right to expect luxury, 
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but the common 
comforts of life 
should be his de 

mand. Do vou 
know the only way 
to lift the poor out 
of their misery?” 

‘Learn me 
how!’ said Mo 
eagerly. 

* Stand 
er! Demand jus- 
tice, and the rich 
men are bound to 
come to terms, 
because you are 
stronger than they.” 

* Dot’s ez-actly 
vat Im tellin’ 
Kaplan, der floor 
a agreed 


togeth- 


boss! 


Slupsky. 


Consuela went 
fluently on with her 
communistic senti- 
ments. She felt 
light in the head. 
Why was she talk 
ing this class 
treason?’ Had that 


woman 
her with 
non 


Bulberry 
bewitched 


her zodiacal 


sense ? 
There 
reason or 
in the present sys 
tem,” she went on. 
“And yet, if the 
workers win, they 
must win like mar 


is ® no 


justice 


tvrs. Why should ‘DOT’S EZ-ACTLY 
you fear to make a 

determined stand for your rights? You 
have little enough to lose. Ground dow 
to a minimum wage, abandoned and left 


to perish miserably when injured in the 
pursuit of duty—” 

“ Dot's vat I said; dot’s vat I said!” 
shouted Slupsky, growing greatly excited. 
‘Lady, you’re a Four Hundred by your 
dress, but honest, you got Emma Goldman 
skinned! ” 

Consuela saw the automobiles moving up 
to the temporary shrine of Zoroaster across 
the avenue. Impulsively she tore the loose 
emerald from her chain and dropped it into 
Mo Slupsky’s grimy palm 


ZODIAC, 








AND MO SLUPSKY 








KAPLAN DER 


BOSS 


FLOOR 


_“ "Take it—it’s a wedding-present,” she 
said, as she turned to go. 

* Gott, lady ! You're dotty already! ” 
gasped the astounded Mo. “I dunno vy 
vou re giving di’monds to a bum like me! 
Maybe it’s glass.” 

Consuela reached her big blue limousine 
as it drew up to the curb. Fannie Hamil 
ton, staving with her at ,her 
father’s estate on Long Island, was already 
imong the cushions inside the car 

“Why, Connie,” she exclaimed, 
dropped one of the lucky jewels from vour 


who was 


“you vé 


chain! 


Chere alwavs scemed to be a 
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jealous perfidy behind Fannie’s slightest 


observation. 


II 


A week later, Consuela, riding cross- 
saddle on Daydream, lord of many blue 
ribbons, permitted Billy Robertson to over- 
take her on his slow, heavy roan. She had 
often heard that Billy was a “ live wire ” in 
the business world, but she had tried vainly 
to strike the fatal spark from him, lo, these 


many months. It was either indifference 
or Fannie Hamilton that caused the short 
circuit 


“ Do you believe in destiny? ” she asked, 
riding beside him. 

He was aware of a small, blond wisp of 
hair, fluttering in the Long Island breeze 
from under a drooping panama. 

* Destiny? It’s that Napoleon business, 
isn't it? Can’t say Ido. Why?’ 

“ Wouldn't it be queer if some person 
from the upper classes—our sort, you know 

should be prompted by destiny to step 
into the ranks and give the working people 
the sort of leadership they need? ” 

“ Leadership! ” gasped Billy Robertson. 

“Why, leadership is about all they've got 
on the East Side! ” 
That's the way you talk, you capital 
but think of the other side of the pic- 
ture nations of stifled human 
beings down there in the narrow streets. 
Haven't they got a right to ask a lot of 
things?” 

Chev do ask a lot of things 
they do!” said young Robertson, 
rather red. 

“T've been thinking about it quite se 
riously, for nearly all the morning. I im- 
agine I must feel like Joan of Arc, only 
Joan was a peasant girl.” 

“ Her father was in the dairy business, I 
think,” said the young man dryly. 

“ Humanity!” murmured the girl. “ All 
they need is a leader, some one to ride in 
the van and lead them into the light. Billy, 
what are vou laughing at?” 

“Joan of Arc,” said Billy Robertson 
“ What would you say to going, just as you 


ists; 
whole 


you bet 
growing 


are, the girl on the thoroughbred, to lead 
a labor demonstration around Union 
Square ? ~ 

* Wouldn't I look all right?” she asked. 

“ You'd look beautiful,” he said with 
intense earnestness. “ Connie, don't you 
become one of those things what d'vou 
call ‘em ?—parlor socialists. You may not 
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do as much harm as elsewhere preaching 
the divinity of labor to the fashionable 
colony on Long Island, but you can’t do 
any possible good. I go down to the sweat- 
shop district frequently, to watch my 
father’s, business, and I’ve seen labor with 
out sentiment. The battle between capital 
and labor is a sordid business fight—two 
parties wrangling over pennies. They're 
shrewd people, these workers. One side or 
the other’s got to be poor. Now, let’s quit 
frivoling with such a serious thing.” 

“I'm not frivoling! ” snapped Consuela. 

The employer should learn his responsi 
bility teward the employed.” 

“ Oh, jigger the employed! Let’s be gay. 
Let’s laugh, ha-ha! The employed have 
caused me enough trouble this week. If 
you lecture more about ‘em, I'll 
mad and bite your nice horse!” 

‘You don't know what. the poor want, 
you business men. I dort believe vou 
know what you want yourselves,” 
Consuela, red mounting to her cheeks. 

“IT know what J want,” said, Billy eager 
lv, as he leaned over and touched her bridle 
hand. 

Without a word Consuela 
horse and galloped toward home; but as she 
flew to shelter an invisible arm seemed to 
be drawing her back to the poplar-shaded 
lane by the Sound. Why hadn't she stayed 
a little longer, and heard him out? During 
the past few months she had been exerci- 
sing the hypnotism which every woman 
knows and no man understands. Now, the 
psychological moment had arrived—and 
she had run away from it. 


III 


As she came down-stairs after taking off 
her riding-habit, met Tupham, the 
butler, for once to be visibly 
perturbed. 

.* Miss Consuela, please, a person ‘anded 
this in for-you,” he said, holding a scrap 
of wrapping paper far out, as if handling 
infection with tongs. 

This message written the 
paper with an indelible pencil in a wander- 


go 


any 


said 


wheeled her 


she 
who seemed 


was LCTOSS 


— i 
Ing hand: 
upsky seas you mt with frend 


Vo S 


* Did Mr. Slupsky call this morning? ” 


sked the girl. 

* Yes, Miss Consuela, ’e called, and ’e’s 
callin’ yet, begging your pardon,” said 
fupham, in a tone of suppressed horror 
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“We did heverything possible except turn 
on the ‘ose, miss.. Honly with the ‘elp of 
William, the gardener, was we hable to lock 


‘em in the garage, awaitin’ the constable.” 
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“MISS SADIE BLOOMFI 


a a AR Rian mamma of, 


* Is he alone?” 


és No. 


AND 


miss. 


MO 





There's a female, 


SLUPSKY 


might say, along with ‘im.” 


* Show 


them 


in,” 


commanded 


Cor 
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OME HERE 


Miss Consuela—in? ” 


persisted Tupham, with the nearest possible 


* Beg pardon, 
approach to firmness. 

“ Yes—into the drawing-room,” 
mistress loftily 

Tupham, automaton by 
lowed himself one sly, regretful glance at 
the sacred salon with its ivory doors and 
its panels by Fragonard; then he departed 
bravely on his duty. 

“Mr. Mo Slupsky and Miss Bloom- 
field! ” announced the perfect butler a mo- 
ment later, as the gloomy philosopher of 
the Zoo shuffled into the presence. 

Following somewhat in the rear came a 
short, rather squatty girl, undoubted) 
Mo's consort in melancholy She wore no 
hat, and her jet-black hair was twisted into 
a sort of iron-bound Psyche knot. Green 
and mercerized her skirt while her 
waist, tattooed with innumerable holes in 
intricate patterns of evelet embroidery, was 
of the sort which goes with the trade under 
the general head of lingerie.” 
With china-turquoise earrings the size of 
and eves of softest velvet, sh« 
Sheba’s flower 


said his 


profession, al- 


was, 


* machine 
marbles, was 
pretty after the 
girls 

“You are 
cheerlessly 

“Well, rather,” admitted 
“ How did vou learn where to find me?’ 

“T am a dub, vet I got sense in my 
head, said \lo 


manner of 
surprised from us,” said Mo 


Consuela 


mysteriously 


AS SPOKESMAN FOR 


THESE UNFORTUNATE PEOPLE 


Sadie and the heiress stood eving each 
other with equal curiosity. 

* Dis is her,” said Mr. Slupsky to the 
two girls impartially. “ Miss Sadie Bloom 
field is now my vife,” he went on, taking 
the bride’s left arm and drawing her 
forward. 

‘See vat Mo gimme to make marriag 
by!” said Sadie, proudly holding up the 
third finger of her plump left hand and 
showing a real emerald gorgeously mounted 
in artificial pearls 

“Oh!” said Consuela, disappointed at 
her misplaced charity. “I thought 
were going to sell it for enough money to 
get married on.” 

“Yah, I vas,” lamented Mo. “But vat 
did Sadie do ven she seen dot 
dimond? Took it to a jooler to see if it 
vasn't humbug! Und ven he said genu 
wine, she come to me und say, ‘Mo, I must 
vear dis dimond by my finger for a ring. 
Unless I don’t marry mit you! * I am 
rupt already, yet she must be Lillian Rus- 
sell all der time. So ve git married off’ 
a rabbi.” 

“ But where did vou find the money to 
get married on?” asked Consuela. 

Mo Slupsky permitted a 
penetration to cross his gloomy brow 

* Listen,” he “You remember 
last Saturday vou give me 
Club spiel about jump up und be free? I 
vo right down to Grand Street. vere I got a 


vou 


green 


bank 


keen 


look of 


said 
Sunrise 


some 














THE ZOO, 
rich cousin makin’ thirty dollars a veek in 
gents’ furniture goods. ‘Abe,’ I say, ‘I 
got a rich Four Hundred lady interested in 
der clothing strike.’ ‘ Come off,’ says Abe, 
who is educated und speaks swell English. 
‘Vat you kiddin’ me at?” he says. ‘ Let 
me die on der ground if I’m kiddin’,’ says 
I. So I shows @be dot stylish di’mond. 
Say, he’s just paralyzed by lookin’ at it. 
‘ My vife’s got a cousin who’s officer in der 
union,’ says Abe. ‘ Git dot Four Hundred 
lady into der parade next Vednesday, und 
dere ain’t nothin’ ve can’t do yet. Maybe 
ve'll have a riot. Yow! Ve can vin by a 
cinch.’ So he lend me seventy-five dollars, 
und at der vedding dat great union boss, 
Schloss, he come und make me valkin’ dele- 
gate for three dollars a day, just to loaf 
around talkin’ freedom to vorkin’ people. 
Ve got a grand strike in Noo York—shirt- 
vaist girls, pants-makers, button-stitchers, 
all on der sidevalk refusin’ terms. Ain't 
dot right, Sadie? ” 

“ Huh?” asked the former Miss Bloom- 
field abstractedly, as she wandered around 
the room poking the upholstery. 

“ So they want me—me—to march in the 
strikers’ parade to-morrow!” exclaimed 
Consuela. 

*Yah,” said Mo. “I am sent by der 
union to ask you please oblige us. You 
vould make der parade more stylish as a 
brass band. Folks vould see you und say, 
‘All der Four Hundred ain’t turnin’ der 
poor down!’ Und next ve vould be vinners 
by a cinch. Sadie, cheese it!” shouted 
Mo, observing his consort rattling the 
pedals of the grand piano with experi- 
mental toes. 

“If you can’t be polite, at least act like 
a lady! ” 

From Mo’s wandering monologue Con- 
suela learned that the sweat-shop strike had 
burst forth full head. Encouraged by the 
recent talk in the Zoo, Mo had developed 
a genius for leadership, had become the 
Madero of the rebellion, and had put in- 
dustry at a standstill in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn. i 

To-morrow was to be a dramatic day in 
the history of the strike, Mo told her. The 
magnates of the Clothing Association, 
financiers of most of the sweat-shop pro- 
prietors, were to meet the manufacturers 
and confer on ways and means of continu- 
ing in their unyielding attitude. So the 
defiant workers were planning to march on 
their oppressors while the latter were con- 
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ferring at their headquarters in University 
Place. There the insurgents were to present 
their grievances and demands. And they 
wanted her, daughter of J. Waverly Thorne, 
to march with the procession. 

Consuela knew that somewhere in the 
foolish zodiac, Sagittarius, the archer, was 
pointing a bullying arrow at her and 
crying: 

“Lead thou the people! ” 

“Tl be with you,” she said, almost in 
a whisper. 

“Sure, you’re a_ sport!” exclaimed 
Slupsky. “ Ve vin by a valk. Ten o'clock 
sharply in der mornin’ der procession goes. 
Be sure und look stylish like a Four Hun- 
dred. Vear a op’ra-house cloak und plenty 
di’monds on your hair.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mo Slupsky departed by 
station-wagon for the train. 

IV 

THE green shades were half drawn at the 
dusty French windows facing Eleventh 
Street in the dilapidated brownstone man- 
sion which the Clothing Association was 
using as headquarters. In the big black- 
walnut room, a dozen earnest men were 
gathered about a roll-top desk chewing 
black cigars and conspiring in low tones. 
The air was opalescent. A blond stenog- 
rapher taking a letter from two conspirators 
in a corner fanned herself with her note- 
book. 

“The difference between thirteen cents 
and fifteen cents has put lots of us out of 
business,” said Mr. Fliegbaum, of Stern & 
Fliegbaum, jobbers. 

Two or three well-dressed men who sat 
together nodded. They were the capital- 
ists who furnished the sinews of war to the 
association. 

A shout rose above the rattle of vehicles 
in the street. It sounded unreal and theat- 
rical, like the angry clamor of a stage mob 
in a melodrama. 

“ They're gettin’ together in front of 
Zeinwich’s place, near Ninth,” said a cloak 
manufacturer, gazing anxiously over the 
green shades. 

They were indeed getting together in 
front of Zeinwich’s place. Hundreds of 
men and women were close packed under 
the domineering sky-scrapers, silent, tragic. 
Lean, pale, black-eyed faces stared forth 
with that expression of expected martyr- 
dom peculiar to the Jew of eastern Europe 
in times of public demonstration. In the 
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window of a near-by French restaurant a 
group of revelers gazed down cynically, 
while Friedman, the orator, stood on an 
empty push-cart and addressed the crowd 
in Yiddish. 

A big blue limousine stopped near the 
corner, and Consuela Thorne gazed at the 
scene wide-eyed. By some perverted in- 
stinct of propriety she had brought her 
maid, Annie, with her. 

Consuela was dressed in a quiet gray 
suit, and her hat was a plain one. She 
had thought a great deal, during her sleep- 
less night, about the proper costume for a 
martyr; and she had recalled, with great 
historical inaccuracy, that somewhere she 
had read how “the pale Queen Marie 
Antoinette, clad in the garments of a work- 
ing woman, slowly ascended the steps of 
the scaffold.” 

She saw the multitude of black-haired 
women gazing rapturously up at the speak- 
er. They were her sisters! She was no 
pale Marie Antoinette—she was Joan of 
Arc, sister and leader of the poor. 

“We'll get out here, Annie,” said Con- 
suela, descending to the pavement. 

“Here, Miss Consuela? ” 

“Annie!” said the mistress severely; 
and the maid servant stepped nimbly forth. 

“Miss Consuela,” said O’Brien, the 
chauffeur, touching his hat, “if ye don't 
mind, mum, ye'll excuse me sayin’ it, but 
if ye’re bound to jine ‘em, please c’u’d I 
go along for an escoort, like? ” 

“ Come on!” said the girl. 

Mo Slupsky, his straw hat crushed over 
his ears, bounced out of the throng. 

“Vy didn’t you vear dimonds und a 
op’ra-house cloak, like I said?” he asked 
severely, though obviously relieved at her 
arrival. “ Honest, you got on a bum dress 
for a Four Hundred! But I'll tell der 
vorkers who y’are, und dey'll treat you 
right.” 

Slupsky walked ahead and opened a way 
for Consucla, who, flanked on the one side 
by the chauffeur and on the other by her 
disdainful maid, struggled up to the push- 
cart of honor. Slupsky attracted Fried- 
man’s attention by tugging at his coat-tails, 
and the orator, tottering on a lofty simile, 
glared savagely down. The little fellow 


made explanations in Yiddish, and Fried- 
man stretched forth his long, white fingers 
to the girl. 
“ Velcome, sister, to our cause! ” he said. 
A moment later, in ringing Yiddish, he 
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was telling the good news to the throng. 
A yell, louder and more triumphant than 
before, jarred the echoes of Ninth Street. 

“Fine! Ve vill put you to front end 
of der procession— you und your swell 
friends,” said Slupsky to Consuela, indi- 
cating Annie and O’Brien. 

A red-headed bey with a trombone was 
thrust forth from the general mass. Large 
placards bearing English and Hebrew in- 
scriptions were passed around, suspended 
on long poles. Friedman pointed out the 
Clothing Association’s headquarters. Con- 
suela was evidently chosen to lead the 
assault. 

“T'll lose me job!” whimpered Annie, 
the maid, to O’Brien, the chauffeur. 

“What's yer job to a fine shindy like 
this?” roared O’Brien as the parade ad- 
vanced in the following order: 

First, little Dave Moneywitz, playing 
“ Farewell, My Bluebell ” on his trombone 
—not so much because the tune was appro- 
priate, as because it was all he knew. 

Next, Mo Slupsky and Friedman the 
orator, pioneering the way. 

Next, Miss Consuela Thorne, flanked on 
the right by O’Brien, swearing softly, and 
on the left by Annie, the maid, sniffing 
haughtily. Consuela was carrying a large 
placard labeled in Hebrew and English: 
“We Want a Living Wage.” 

Next, miscellaneous garment - makers, 
bearing banners with many strange devices. 

Next and last, members of the New York 
police force, wearing night-sticks and a 
worried look. 

Vv 

It was two blocks to the point of attack 
—two blocks of danger and triumph and 
trampling feet and trombone music and 
smells and yells and explosive cries. Final- 
ly, Consuela, elated with leadership, flanked 
by her aides, found herself standing in 
front of the dilapidated brownstone, within 
two feet of one of those French windows 
behind which the magnates of the associa- 
tion were gathered to conspire. 

She took her stand on a convenient pack- 
ing-box, so that her shoulders were level 
with a little wrought-iron balcony leading 
from the office to the street. 

Suddenly the long, dusty sash in front 
of her eyes swung open with a jerk, and 
a large, well-groomed, angry young man 
stepped forth on the balcony. His 
traveled with hateful disdain over 
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the 














ranks, and lit finally upon the girlish 
leader. 
“What are yor doing here, Billy 


Robertson? ”’ she asked, looking up at the 
blank face of the man on the balcony. 

“Why, Connie! For the love of Mike—” 
began Billy Robertson. His voice died 
away in a futile gasp. 

“IT come here as spokesman for these 
unfortunate people,” began Consuela, in 
her best oratorical manner. “I want to 
talk to the president of the association.” 

“Our president is now in Europe,” said 
the young man, amusement and irritation 
playing a lively game of tag across his 
features. “I am acting president in his 
regrettable absence. What can I do for the 
cause of liberty .” 


“ Billy— Mr. Acting President — we 
union workers have come in a body to 
announce our final determination never to 
vield until you have granted our demands! ” 

“ Union workers! ” he exclaimed. “ Have 
you a union card, Miss Spokesman? ” 

“ Well, no,” said Consuela, with a touch 
of malice. ‘“ Our spokesman is away in 
Europe —I am acting spokesman in his 


absence.” 


“We have the union’s demands in our 
office, Miss Acting Spokesman,” said 
Robertson, clearing his throat. ‘“ Have 


you any further grievances to state?” 

“We demand an increase in scale for 
piece-work in every branch of the garment- 
making industry,” began Consuela. “ Hem 
—I’m not familiar with all the demands; 
but, of course, we want shorter hours and 
more sanitary lofts.” 

~ Anything else? ” 
president, patiently. 

Consuela paused. 

“Tell um fireproof buildin’s—tell um 
fireproof buildin’s!” shouted Slupsky in 
her ear. 

“We demand that the owners and lessees 
of lofts shall strictly enforce the fire regu- 
lations, ind protect the working girls 
against such calamities as—” 

“The manufacturers have complied 
with the law in this respect,” said Robert- 
son, paling several shades in an effort to 
control his temper. 

“Call um a outrage!” prompted Slup- 
sky; but Consuela was silent, thinking of 
further arguments. 

Billy Robertson suddenly stooped 
leaned over the rail, so that his face 
only a few inches from the girl’s. 


inquired the acting 


and 
was 
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“Connie,” the said in a low tone, “ I’m 
in an awful fix.” 

“What's the matter, Billy?” she asked, 
noticing for the first time the worried lines 
in his face. 

“This labor row—you don’t know what 
a mess you've made of it by starting this 
fool riot! ” 

“Tt isn’t a fool riot—but why is it a 
mess for you particularly? ” 

“The whole thing’s aimed at me. Im 
the goat! ”’ 

Consuela thought of Sagittarius speeding 
his shafts through the zodiac and hitting— 
Capricornus, the goat. 

* You Robertson went on, in the 
same low tone, “a _ controlling interest 
in the firm of & Wade was 


sce, 


Robertson 
all dad left me when he died a year ago. 
The corporation, although a big-sounding 
concern, is really old-fashioned and de- 


crepit. We've treated labor worse than any 
other concern in the East—and_ honest, 
Connie, we've had to. If we gave in to 


half the reasonables things the union asks 
to-day, we’d be flat for years, if we didn't 
fail outright.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Consuela softly. 

“It isn’t so much about merely going 
broke that I’m worrying,’ he continued. 
‘I’m something of a live wire, and I could 
pull out in time. But there’s something 


else. I want to get married.” 

“Oh!” 

“You see, the girl—she’s a sort of 
monomania with me—she’d have to wait 


maybe three or four years. Maybe she 
wouldn’t do it.” 

‘She wouldn’t be worth much, 
said Consuela with a touch of scorn. 


“Or she could marry me right away and 


then,” 


become very middle class. You see, she’s 
used to everything. Her father’s very 
rich.” 


“She needn’t feel your poverty, then 

“Oh, yes, she need! I’m going to sup- 
port my wife, if it’s only in a Harlem two- 
by-four. She won't like it, and I 
like it, but it’s the way I've been trained. 
Then there’s the honeymoon. I _ had 
planned to do Europe for a year, or as long 
as we liked—Lake of Geneva, and Carls- 
bad, and Monte Carlo, and Henlev. Noth- 
ing doing for us there! She'll spend her 
summers in a Jersey boarding-house, play- 


wont 


ing croquet.” 
“That will be 
sorry for her.” 


awful! I’m sincerely 
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“T leave it to you. Shall I give the 
people their rights and sacrifice the girl? ” 
asked Robertson slowly. 

“ Tell me, Billy,” said Consuela, strug- 
gling to control her voice, “is it Fannie 
Hamilton? ” 

Robertson looked over the mob of wait- 
ing strikers and laughed outright. 

“Connie,” he said, “ quick—the crowd 
is getting nervous—will you marry me?” 

“ Yes!” said Consuela. 

“ Poor or rich? ” 

“Poor,” said Consuela. “Give my 
strikers what they want, and we'll take 
chances with the rest! ” 

“Vah! Look at ’er makin’ a mash right 
off on der millionaire feller!” snorted 
Sadie Slupsky from the now restless ranks 
of labor. 

“ If the representatives of the union will 
come inside, we shall be willing to talk 
terms,” Robertson said, as he jumped from 
the window and helped Consuela up the 
brownstone steps. 


VI 
Tue conference was short, and trium- 
phant for labor. Slupsky, Friedman, 


Schloss, and other representatives of the 
unions met the corporations face to face. 

The debate, for a time, raged around 
business details that meant nothing to Con- 
sucla. Robertson & Wade, who had pre- 
viously stood out against the other capital- 
ists in their wish to compromise, now 
yielded every point. In a _ half-hour it 
was over, amid a great smudge from black 
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cigars and a glorious clamor among the 
workers surging through University Place. 

Six reporters, scouting for statements, 
searched high and low for Acting President 
Robertson, of the association. It was small 
wonder they did not find him, for a blue 
limousine with a chuckling chauffeur and 
a sulky maid on the front seat, and a re- 
markably happy couple inside, was beating 


all speed records across the great steel 
bridge leading to Long Island. 
A morbid and melancholy hero with 


short legs and a long coat lurked in a dark 
hallway, smoking corporation cigars with 
Friedman, the orator. 

“Slupsky! Slupsky!” yelled the people 
outside, with the voice that proclaims kings. 

“ Dey gave us less as ve asked und ve 
got more as ve ixpected. Dot’s fierce, too! ” 
explained the mournful Moses to his friend. 


A year has passed. A blue limousine, a 
wedding-gift of J. Waverly Thorne to his 
daughter Consuela, stands in front.of the 
association’s headquarters in Eleventh 
Street. Mrs. Billy Robertson, obviously 
contented with her lot, has called to take 
her husband away from the grind for lunch 
up-town. An athletic young man in a gray 
suit comes down the steps. As he opens 
the door of the car, he laughs and points 
to the hoardings, windows, and house-sides 
of the district, which seem to have broken 
out in a fearful rash of red and yellow 
posters stridently proclaiming as follows: 

“ For Assemblyman—Vote for Mo Slup- 
sky, the People’s Friend! ” 


PICTURES 


Nicnut and the city street, 
And the glitter and stain of gold; 
The lure of lies and laughter that dies 
On lips that are bought and sold. 
There are shadowy ways where the wanderer pays 
His tribute to fear or death; 
But it’s man to man, it’s life in a span, 
It’s desire and despair in a breath! 


Dawn and a country road, 
With its dew-drenched, fringing weeds; 
A wind blown by from fields of the sky, 
The mist on the river’s reeds; 
Then the wan, white light, like a ghost of the night, 
Yields the flame of day its toll; 
But liis vision free with heaven to see, 
Man may walk there alone with his soul! 


Jane W. Guthrie 











THE 


MAN THAT SERVED TWO 


MASTERS 


THE STORY OF AN ARTIST, A BUSINESS MAN, AND JIRO IWATA 


BY OCTAVI 


HY every one at the Halton— 
/ guests, clerks, bell-boys, and 
maids — showed so much real 


concern and sorrow over the parting with 
Cardwell, and so little regret at parting 
with Runkle, was a mystery to the latter 
gentleman. Cardwell was always behind 
in his payments; Runkle was prompt to the 


minute. Cardwell’s tips were modest, 
Runkle’s liberal. But nevertheless the 
parting words were hearty and_ sincere 


for Cardwell’s 
Runkle’s. 

Even Iwata, the Japanese boy from the 
tea-room, ran out into the corridor, his flat 
face actually shadowed with something like 
regret. With labored effort, he said to 
Cardwell: 

“One has tole me that you never come 
back. How much s’all I be disappoint if 
vou yourself tell it to me it is true!” 

Cardwell laughed, showing his teeth in 
the beautiful smile that was such a part of 
his charm. 

“Ves, Iwata,” 
Runkle and I are 
quarters together for a while. 
not forget me.” 

“T am not forget you even one day,” 
promised Iwata 

“ Voroshiku, Iwata san,” cried Cardwell, 
leaning from the cab to wave his hat at the 
little group. 

“* Mata irrasshai!” 
excitement. 

As the cab rolled vy, Runkle turned 
his big body slowly toward his friend. His 
small, deep-set eyes rested curiously upon 
Cardwell as he sat wedged among the 
hand-bags. 


welfare, perfunctory for 


he said kindly, “ Mr. 
going to keep bachelor 
You must 


re 


plied Iwata in high 


away, 


A 
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“T’ve been trying to figure out,” he be- 
gan, “how you’ve managed to hypnotize 
the clerks, porters, and bell-boys. Even 
that cold-blooded Jap seems to have suc- 
cumbed to your spell. I can't pret nd to 
explain it! ” 

“Oh,” said Cardwell lightly, “I hap- 
pened to tell him one day that I had seen 
a little of Japan, and he warmed to me. I 
picked up a few words there, and they 
always do him no end of good. I cheered 
him up a bit—that’s all!” 

“So that’s it!” Runkle grunted, as.if 
making note of Cardwell’s tactics for fu- 
ture use. 

When he spoke: again, it was to revert 
to a subject much discussed between them. 
“Shall we depend upon the café or keep 
house?” 

“ Either for me,’ Cardwell said 
pleasantly. “I draw the line on one thing 
only, Bill— you mustn’t feed your 
canned cream.” 

Runkle would not smile. 

“ Cardwell,” he began, in solemn depre- 
cation of the other’s mockery, “we've got 
that cream to the point where it beats any 
thing on the market. The name has done 


Wal 


me 


it, or helped to do it. ‘Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Condensed Cream’! Tells the 
whole story.” 

“T wish,” said Cardwell with a light 


sigh, “that I could land the art-dealers as 
you can land the public. I’ve been trying 
for month to interest Gregg, the mil- 
lionaire cereal man, in my pictures.” 
“You'd much better do the labels for my 
cream that I’ve been asking you to do for 
a month,” Runkle rejoined practically. 
Cardwell did not hear him, and Runkle, 


al 
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too, forgot the cream when he saw that it 
was Virginia Stafford, trotting down the 
avenue, who had caused Cardwell’s atten- 
tion to wander. 

lo Runkle, as well as to Cardwell, she 
seemed well worth stopping to greet as she 
drew her horse up short beside the cab. 
Cardwell had already leaped to the pave- 
ment, but Runkle contented himself with 
leaning far out of the door of the cab. He 
envied Cardwell his long acquaintance with 
Miss Stafford. Her manner, with its sub- 
tle differences for Cardwell and for him, 
her beauty, her gentleness, filled him with 
a dogged determination to win her favors 
for himself. 

It was partly with the hope of knowing 
her, and girls like her, that he had asked 
Cardwell to live with him. He listened to 
the easy banter that went on between the two 
now, as she leaned laughingly down from 
her horse to question Cardwell about his 
prospective housekeeping. He longed to 
parry her thrusts as Cardwell was doing. 
They both had the same soft drawl, mark- 
ing them as coming from the same South- 
ern State. Runkle’s r’s seemed to roll up- 
hill and again in comparison to 
theirs. 

“Mr. Runkle ”—the girl finally included 
him in the fun—“ how evah did you hap- 
pen to ask Mr. Cardwell to live with you? 
I've known him since he was in his 
mammy’s arms, and I can tell you that he 
can’t tote a grain! ” 

The alluring drawl, coupled with the 
novelty of the phrase to Northern ears, at- 
tracted Runkle, as did everything that the 
girl did or said. As the cab resumed its 
way, his mind was full of her and of the 
chances he might make to meet her. 

“Cardwell,” he said at last, “the more 
I think of it, the more I believe I should 
like to keep house. I'll pick out a neat, 
respectful girl at the factory, who'll get our 
meals and dust around with a damp rag. 
There are dozens of them who will be de- 
lighted to come.” 

“What would you say to getting Iwata 
to look out for us?” Cardwell proposed. 

“That the yellow kid’s name? I say no! 
He isn’t really human. A woman with a 
damp rag is what I'm after.” 


II 


down 


A WEEK had passed in the new quarters, 
and the two men had made no progress to- 
ward the homelike table that Runkle had 
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imagined. Strange to relate, no girl at the 
factory had shown any desire to work at 
the flat. Meanwhile the dust grew thick 
under the careless eye of the janitor. The 
plant Miss Stafford had sent shriveled and 
died. ‘The bedrooms had the appearance of 
rooms whose owners were packing for a 
long journey. 

Cardwell, who had been reared to de- 
pend upon much personal service, was 
growing disconsolate and impatient. To 
him it seemed almost providential, when a 
letter came unexpectedly to Runkle from 
Iwata. It read: 

Mr. Bin RUNKLE: 

[ no more like the hotel, as I can not tell 
you how | am lonesome. I am 
you can not conjecture. [! wish you let me 
come work for your residence. | have good 
and gentle temper as man, no smoke, no drink. 
If you don’t like I will go away any time. | 
beg you will give my good-humoredly compli- 
ments to Mr. Cardwell. I all times longing to 
his return 


lonesome as 


I remain to your truly, 
J. Iwata. 
Runkle carefully tore the letter into 
minute fragments. 

“No Japs for mine!” he said positively. 

“Oh, come!” Cardwell pleaded. 

“That fellow can’t speak intelligible 
English.” 

“He could pick up enough to pick up 
our clothes.” 

Runkle was obdurate. 

“No, sir! What we want is a faithful 
negro who'll go through fire and water for 
us—cry to live with us, even though we 
couldn’t pay him his wages. You ought to 
put your hands on a lot of fellows like that. 
The books are full of them.” 

Cardwell laughed. 

“They are all dead, Bill, long ago. Be- 
sides, you don’t for a minute suppose we 
could ever have sent down South and got 
a body-servant that would have served us 
like that to order, do you? Money won't 
purchase everything, Bill. Love and fidel- 
ity are never on the market! ” 

“They are in a class by themselves, 
then,” said Runkle sardonically. 

“Exactly,” Cardwell agreed quietly. 

Several days passed in growing discom- 
fort. ‘Then came a second letter from the 
persistent Iwata: 

Mr. Birt RUNKLE. 

DEAR Sir: 

I write you a few lines about the Japanese. 
If there is one that have a sympathy to them, 
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they have courage to end their life. The clear 
brain helps them and teach them the case in 
which it will be right to do or not. | wisk 
you remember | do not care whether the work 
hard or light at your residence. I prize most 
kindness and homelike place. I would like be 
engaged by you. 

Please take very good care Mr. Cardwell. 
Ask him please remember me once a while. 
IWATA, 


Runkle read the letter twice over. Card- 
well smiled furtively when he filed it in his 
systematic way. 

“I wish you’d take the boy,” Cardwell 
dared to urge. “I declare, Bill, if this flat 
represents the pleasures of home, I prefer 
the horrors of a hotel. I even sigh for the 
glazed board that the Halton calls a towel. 
It would be better than none. I had to dry 
my face to-night by evaporation. That 
process is all right for the cream; but it’s 
inconvenient when one is already late for 
an engagement.” 

“Where are you going?” 
bluntly. 

Cardwell, in his evening clothes, was ir- 


Runkle asked 


ritatingly distinguished. Runkle envied 
him his ease, his polish. 

“I’m going to the opera with the 
Staffords,” Cardwell answered. After an 


“Like to 


an extra 


appreciable pause, he added: 
come with us, Bill? ‘There is 
seat.” 

“T should indeed!’ 
alacrity. 

Once dressed, he could not help sighing 
as he caught sight of himself in the mir- 
ror, pulling strenuously at a huge pair of 
gloves. 

“Somehow, I don’t look the part,’ he 
mused. “I look like the cream in a new 
wrapper! ’ 

Nevertheless, he found the evening unex 
pectedly enjoyable. For Virginia Stafford 
—Runkle wondered if he would ever dare 
to call her “ Jinny Belle,” as Cardwell did 
—in some pet whose origin Runkle could 
only guess, turned her pretty, bare shoulders 
from Cardwell, and devoted herself to his 
friend. Between the acts, she let him flut- 
ter her hair about her forehead with the 
fan Cardwell had brought her from Japan, 
and drew him out to talk of himself and 
his fortunes. 

The memory of her kindness 
agreeable that the smile of the night before 
was still on Runkle’s lips when he opened 
Iwata’s third letter the following day. He 


Runkle replied with 


was so 
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read it to Cardwell, who bent a gloomy 
brow upon his complacency. 


Mr. Bran RuNKLE: 

| hope you received my answer by this time. 
The watching kettle never and time 
seems to be a lingering. I like your opinion 
Your residence is 


boils, 


of me as soon as you can. 
my ideal place to ‘work 
Please tell Mr. Cardwell take very good care 
himself. I am thinking all times his kindness. 
[ remain to your truly, 
IWATA, 


* Shall take the Cardwell 
asked. 

The same mail had brought him a letter 
also. It had not increased his spirits 

“T capitulated last night,” Runkle con- 
fessed. ‘ The fellow will get the job this 
morning.” He walked restlessly about the 
room before asking suddenly: “Is there 
anything between you and Miss Stafford, 
Cardwell? ” 

“Not now,” Cardwell confessed: miser 
ably, crushing the letter in his hand. 

“I thought not, from the pace you've 
been going lately,” said Runkle with quiet 
satisfaction. “I wouldn’t for the world 
trespass on your preserves, old man; but if 
you are out of the running, I should like 
to try my luck.” He added perfunctorily: 
“Of course I’m not worthy of her.” 

“Hardly!” Cardwell shouted with un- 
recessary vehemence. 

Such ready acquiescence nettled Runkle 
to defend himself. 

“Of course, it is a satisfaction to know 
what I can do for her. That old tumble- 
down place she owns down South—I'll get 
that on a paying basis, for the first thing.” 

“Cream on the jump, Bill? You-all 
seem very powerful! ” 

“Yes, sir, the cream is doing first-rate. 
By the way, Cardwell, I wish you could see 
your way clear to working up our new label. 
I've been pretty patient about the delay, I 
think!” 

“If you refer to the money you advanced 
me—” Cardwell began hotly. 

“Cut that out!” Runkle said roughly. 
“What I want is the label. You are as 
slow as an ox-team in Arkansas!” He 
broke an awkward silence by rising and 
saying: “I’m going to take Miss Stafford 
and her cousin — once, twice, thrice re- 
moved, or whatever you call her—out to the 
factory in my car. If the Jap arrives while 
I’m out, don’t let him start to work until I 
make a contract with him in proper form.” 


you boy?” 
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‘Shall I talk to him for you, Bill?” 
Cardwell suggested. “ The little chap has 
always seemed to like me.” 

Runkle declined the offer with a shake 
of his close-cropped head. 

“No, I’m the one to deal with the Jap. 
I'll have to make a sharp contract with him, 
unless I want a con game played on me. 
You’d be sure to forget something, Card- 
well, while you were exchanging Japanese 
compliments.” 

“Courtesies are sometimes very im- 
portant,” Cardwell had said mildly; but 
Runkle had already slammed the door be- 
hind him and gone his way. 


Ii 


WHEN he returned to the flat, Runkle 
carefully refrained from any mention of the 
afternoon’s excursion, though he exuded 
elation from every pore. Cardwell did not 
raise his head from the book he held to ask 
any questions. There was relief in Iwata’s 
arrival. 

At once Runkle drew the boy to an inner 
room, to begin the cautious preliminaries to 
the signing of the contract. When no item 
of work seemed to be forgotten, he asked: 

“ Any objection to my calling you a good 
English name? I can’t remember your out- 
landish one five minutes.” 

“No, ma’am,” said Iwata vaguely. 

“Very well, then, I'll call you Fred. 
Fred, step this way, and I'll show you your 
room!” 

From where Cardwell sat, he caught 
sight of the boy with his coarse black hair, 
his slanting eyes, his expressionless yellow 
face. The immense house-jacket Runkle 
had provided for his use fell almost to his 
shins; it might have served him for an 
overcoat. The name “Fred” fitted him no 
better. Cardwell was not tempted to use 
it. For him always the boy was Jiro Iwata. 
This was only one of many reasons that 
made Cardwell the favorite master. 

On his first morning in their employ, 
Iwata had greeted them both with equal 
courtesy. With the smile that Cardwell 
knew was the custom of the lovely, far- 
away islands, he had said: 

“Good-a morning, I hope you have good 
health?” 

“Huh?” Runkle ejaculated absently, at- 
tacking the omelet. 

“ Ohayo, Iwata,” said 


Cardwell had 


gaily, with his sympathetic understanding 
of the boy’s chagrin. 
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Never again did Iwata greet Runkle; 
never did he fail to make his bow, bestow 
his smile, upon the other master. More- 
over, Cardwell had but to call on Iwata at 
any hour of the day or night, and Iwata, 
fully dressed, appeared. When Cardwell 
was ill—after a week of high living, of 
which he was ashamed—the Japanese never 
left his bedside. 

As the weeks passed, he learned to know 
the city streets in order to carry Cardwell’s 
messages and parcels. He found Card- 
well’s studio, washed his brushes, dusted 
his papers, and put away his easel, for the 
pure love of serving him. 

But let Runkle toss his dusty boots across 
the floor, with a peremptory— 

“Fred, take these to the cobbler’s and 
be quick about it!” 

Iwata would only point stubbornly to the 
no mention of 


contract, where there was 
errands. 
That very afternoon, Iwata carried a 


bouquet and a note to Miss Stafford’s, with- 
out demur, for his other master. Runkle 
saw the boy with his own eyes, for he hap- 
pened to be coming toward the house at the 
moment when Iwata mounted the Staffords’ 
steps. He smiled when he saw the maid 
reappear and hand Iwata back the box and 
the note. At the same time she admitted 
Runkle into the great, cool, shabby draw- 
ing-room. 

“She no want?” Iwata cried shrilly. 

“She no want,” the girl confirmed him 
mockingly. 

The titter of her laugh, and the rumble 
of Runkle’s, followed Iwata as he went 
down the steps. 


IV 


THAT night, when Runkle, with some os- 
tentation, had departed for the theater, 
Cardwell, moodily smoking at the window, 
arose for the drink he was better without, 
and prepared to leave the house for such 
amusement as he could find. Iwata, as 
ever, hovered at his side, opening the seltzer, 
handing the decanter, polishing the glass. 
His face was as impassive as a wooden 
Buddha’s. Suddenly he spoke: 

“You much ¢o round.” 

Cardwell believed, for a moment, that 
the boy was lonely and envied him his di- 
versions, until Iwata, with a delicate min- 
gling of respect and rebuke, continued: 

“You much go round. Too much any- 
thing no good!” 
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Cardwell put down the glass with a 
hand that trembled. That advice, from 
lovelier lips than Iwata’s, had cost him 
much. 

For a moment he hesitated; then he 
smiled, threw down his overcoat, and de- 
cided to stay at home and begin the sketch 
for Runkle’: label, long neglected. 

“Twata,” he said, “I half believe you 
are right!” 

He went back to the living-room, seated 
himself at the table, and tried his best to 
design the hateful label. The money that 
he owed Runkle galled him. He longed to 
be out of the fellow’s debt, so that he might 
break with him entirely. 

His sketch, however, went badly. He 
told himself that it was because he lacked 
the familiar environment of the studio, and 
missed his India ink and a crow-quill pen; 
but in his heart he knew well enough that 
it was because he scorned the cheap, com- 
mercial work and had no heart to do it. 
He decided that after all he needed the 
drink he had resisted, so he went in search 
of Iwata. 

By the poor light of one electric lamp 
Iwata bent over his books at the kitchen 
table. Upon Cardwell’s request, he hand- 
ed him the paper for correction, as he was 
in the habit of doing The American 
smiled when he saw that Iwata, with the 
help of his dictionary, had been putting his 
thoughts in poetic form. The Japanese 
boy’s efforts ran thus: 

At the midnight I review memories of past, 

On my lonely room in a inky night. 

Oh, matchless Fuji, a white fan touched with 
snow, 

Oh, glassy lake, with moon on gentle violet! 

Wind full in quantity let our boat to slip by 
sail. 

Let the cuckoo sing in sweet far land. 

Oh, land, forget not soon thy wandering son! 


Cardwell did not smile. He understood 
the nostalgia whose need had found those 
halting words. He took the paper from the 
boy and drew, for answer, a sketch in his 
best manner of a boat that “ slipped by 
sail” under a Japanese bridge. 

Iwata bent over the page, smiled that 
peculiar smile that has so many meanings, 
took a stub.of a pencil, and with three magic 
strokes brought forth Fuji, the beloved 
mountain, under the new moon. 

“T say!” Cardwell could only exclaim 
in the generous recognition of talent. 
“Are you an artist?” 
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But Iwata not an artist. He had 
done only what many a man in Japan can 
do. 

Cardwell forgot his request for the de- 
canter. He drew Iwata into the living- 
room, and explained his commission from 
Runkle. The boy was all attention. They 
were no longer master and servant, but fel- 
low artists, as they bent their heads over 
the paper. 

When they had decided on the design— 
a soldier on one side, a sailor on the other 

—and began to block in the lettering with 
well - considered and properly balanced 
spacing, Cardwell marked with delight that 
no matter how many arrangements Iwata 
tried, he showed the seasoned composition 
sense of the man whose ancestors, for gen- 
eration after generation, have laid out 
gardens for their pleasure and _ inscribed 
swords for their pride. 

When Runkle suddenly appeared in the 
doorway, Iwata sprang to his feet. The 
democracy of art was over and forgotten. 
He was again the servant who had signed 
a contract. 

While they waited for the recognition of 
the label’s beauty, Runkle glanced at the 
design carelessly. 

“Oh, no!” he said at last. 
the ticket at all. It doesn’t get down to the 
people. My idea was something like this 

to have my picture in the middle, a cow 
somewhere grazing around, and a sailor 
and a soldier smacking their lips over some 
coffee. Under that put the name. The 
other side can contain the directions for 
using the cream.”’ 

Iwata, from the corner where he respect- 
fully awaited orders, was as expressionless 
as the can without the wrapper; but Card- 
well burst forth in disgust and anger. With 
such work, he told Runkle, he and Iwata 
blazed new trails. It was the only piece of 
commercial work that he had ever done that 
did not make him ashamed to look himself 
in the face; and now Runkle would have 
none of it. 

His fury, strangely enough, seemed to 
impress Runkle more favorably than the 
sketch had done. 

“Tl try it, Ill try it,” he 
last; “though my object 
cream, not high art!” 

Once Runkle had sanctioned the design, 
he bragged of it generally. He expatiated 
on its superiority even to Virginia Stafford 
and her cousin. 


Was 


“'That’s not 


gave in at 
is to push the 
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“Tt advertises a great cream,” he ended, 
showing them the sketch. 

“He draws beautifully,” murmured the 
girl, bending over the design. 

She let her hand rest for a moment where 
she knew Cardwell’s hand had rested. 

“He’s a talented chap,” his rival 
acknowledged, in the tone of a man who 
can afford to be generous. “His habits, 
and his disinclination to take up any really 
practical work, were all that stood in his 
way. Now that he’s taken a brace and 
listened to my friendly advice, he’s got a 
lot of work to do. I believe I’ve done as 
much as any man living to help Cardwell 
find himself! ” 

“Oh, is he doing better?” the girl asked, 
with an interest that boded little good to 
the suit of the man beside her. 

The tenderness in the eyes she lifted from 
the sketch was not for Runkle and his 
fortunes. 

Vv 

CARDWELL was indeed doing better. He 
had “ found himself,” as Runkle said. The 
secret of his strength was the knowledge 
that never again need he owe any man a 
penny. 

This freedom came not from degrading 
his art, but from a new and unexpected 
joy in his work. Iwata had shown him that 
beauty could flower even in the design of a 
milk-label. He had the creator’s joy in the 
picture of a field of waving grain upon 
which he was hard at work for a cereal man, 
whom he had vainly tried to interest in some 
etchings of “Old Rouen.” Limited as he 
would be by the color-press, he could still 
give the effect of blazing sunlight and 
quivering air. Perhaps, in this great com- 
mercial country, art might make its first 
genuine appeal in such democratic and 
humble forms. 

He had carte blanche to picture the vir- 
tues of the cereal, and consequently it was 
not many months before he was out of 
Runkle’s debt, and could announce that he 
was going back to the Halton. The little 
flat had not held much happiness for Card- 
well. He was glad to leave it, and sorry 
for one thing only—to lose the services of 
Iwata. 

For Iwata would not, as Cardwell had 
hoped, return to the hotel. His plans 


would take him once again far oversea. 
“My heart say ‘ Stay,’” he 
well, “ but my feet say ‘Go!’ ” 


told Card- 
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The world, Cardwell told himself, would 
be a poorer place without the boy’s devo- 
tion. Throughout all the preparations for 
departure Iwata lingered, packing Card- 
well’s clothes, and separating his posses- 
sions from Runkle’s. Once or twice, from 
where he knelt on the floor, packing a box, 
he lifted troubled eyes to Cardwell’s cloud- 
ed face. 

“You 
asked. 

Cardwell knew that the boy was probing 
for the source of his melancholy. 

“Yes,” he smiled. 

“You like to 
picture?” 

“Yes, Iwata.” 

“You got lots money? You no more go 
round too much? You take exercise in 
clean airs and get good healths?” 

Cardwell only smiled, and the boy ap- 
parently gave up the puzzle. 

A moment later, Runkle 
into the other room for 
of their account. 

“Fred,” Cardwell could hear Runkle 
saying, “I am sorry to have you go. I 
shall probably start up more of an estab- 
lishment in the fall.” Cardwell winced. 
“ Tf you want another job, come around and 
see me then.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Iwata murmured. 

Runkle tossed him his month’s 
Fingering in his pocket, he continued: 

“Mr. Cardwell tells me that you helped 
him quite a bit on the label. I want to add 
this to what I owe you.” 

Runkle filliped two silver dollars across 
the table, but they spun unheeded in wide, 
noisy circles. Iwata glanced at them in- 
differently. Then upon Runkle’s ears fell 
these astounding words: 

“T care not for your money!” 

“What?” Runkle frowned. 

“I care not for your money. What I did 
was not for you. It was for him.” 

Runkle, his cigar in the corner of his 
mouth, winked jocosely in Cardwell’s di 
rection. 

“What's the Japanese for fool?” he 
quizzed. 

Iwata’s answer was prompt. 

“Runkle,” he said innocently. Before 
Runkle’s flush had died, he added quickly: 
“I s‘all not forget you even one day. 
Good-by!” 

His bow 
them both. 


have strong, nice healths?” he 


make those so nice 


called Iwata 


a final settlement 


Wages. 


and smile were inclusive of 
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“ Sayonara, sayonara, Iwata san,” said 
Cardwell, with his old brilliant smile. 

He held out his hand, and the boy 
clasped it in both of his. Then, without 
warning, Iwata dropped to the ground, 
crossed his arms on his breast, and gave 
Cardwell the salutation of Japan. His 
forehead touched the rug they had both 
always found so ugly. 

“ Sensei sayonara,” he murmured. 

A moment afterward he was gone. 

VI 

Two days later, at the Halton, Cardwell 
started and flushed when the clerk handed 
him a letter addressed in a hand whose 
every stroke went straight to his heart. 
Next to seeing two beautiful dark eyes, and 
hearing the sweetest voice in the world, 
came the joy, long denied him, of receiving 
her letters. 

He could not bring himself to break the 
seal in the office, but carried the letter to his 
room. Upon opening it there, he discovered, 
with a pang of disappointment, that the en- 
closure was not in her hand. To his amaze- 
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ment, the letter, which was written in a 
crabbed little hand, ran as follows: 


Dear Miss Mapam: 

When my man call with rose, you no want 
those rose. Forgive my inexcusable effrontery 
to tell you that | much man Mr. Bill 
Runkle. I make those so nice pictures. I no 
more go round so much. I all times kind to 
my man, lwata. I am hopping next time that 
you like those rose and write to me favorite 
answer. 


best 


I remain to your truly, 
Mr. CARDWELL. 


On the margin, in a beloved hand, was 
written : 

I cannot understand this amazing communi- 
cation. I wonder if you could explain it to 
to-night. 





me 


Cardwell, his heart pounding joyously, 
did not wait for the appointed hour. He 
started at once down the avenue that turned 
at a certain square straight into Paradise. 
Close in the pocket of his coat lay the letter 
of that faithful heart whose last act of de- 
votion had been its patient composition. 


SPRING IN WINTER 


ONLY a breath—hardly a breath! 


The shore 


Is still a huddled alabaster floor 

Of shelving ice and shattered slabs of cold, 
Stern wreckage of the fiercely frozen wave, 
Gleaming in mailéd wastes of white and gold; 


As though the sea, 


in an enchanted grave 


Of fearful crystal locked, no more shall stir 


Soitly, the lover of the 
Yet was | now aware 


Hardly a breath! 


April moon 


Of a most delicate balm upon the air, 


Almost a voice that almost whispered: 


: Soon ! 


Not of the earth it was—no living thing 
Moves in the iron landscape, far or near, 
Saving, in raucous flight, the winter crow, 


Staining the whiteness with its ebon 


wing, 


Or silver-sailing gull, or, mid the drear 
Rock cedars, like a summer soul astray, 

A lone red squirrel makes believe to play, 
Nibbling the frozen snow 


Not of the earth, that hath not scent, 


nor song, 


Nor hope of aught, nor memory, nor dream, 
Nor any speech upon its sullen tongue, 

Nor any liberty of running stream; 

Not of the earth, that hath forgot to smile; 
But, strangely wafted o’er the frozen sea, 
As from some hidden Cytherean isle, 

Veil within veil, the sweetness came to me! 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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“ INCE he had been married, Tober 
. had gone along for some years as 


a clerk on an annual salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars; but one day his 
opportunity came, and he used his business 
instinct and his native courage to such an 
advantage that within twelve months he 
had made twenty-five thousand dollars in 
cash, and was the proprietor of a growing 
business, with profits at the rate of at least 
ten thousand dollars a year. 

The Tobers immediately left their little 
up-town apartment and moved to an ex- 
clusive suburban community. They put up 
a cement house that cost nearly twenty 
thousand dollars—including the mortgage 
—invested in an automobile, added a 
sunken garden in the rear and a pergola 
in front, and then sat around and waited 
to get into society. 

At the end of six months only four peo- 
ple had called, and Mrs. Tober found that 
these four were not of the inner social 
circle. As for all the exclusives, they still 
maintained their distance. 

The effect upon the Tobers’ temper was 
not uplifting. Mrs. Tober, when she came 
to breakfast in the morning, was decidedly 
snappy. Tober took it better, but absorbed 
himself in his business. He had been in- 
vited to become a member of the golf club, 
and had promptly joined. At the Saturday 
afternoon rounds he had become acquainted 
with the principal men. 

It is, however, one thing for a man to 
become acquainted with other men, and 
quite another for his wife to know those 
other men’s wives. 

“ The worst of it is,” said Mrs. Tober, 
one Sunday morning, when she felt in a 
particularly hurt mood, “that they aren’t 
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any of them a whit better than us—not so 
good! A lot of snobs! But that’s always 
the way.” 

“What’s the matter with the church 
crowd?” asked Tober. “Seems to me 
they’ve been kind of stand-offish.” 

Mrs. Tober sighed. 

“They want our money, all right,” she 
said, “and of course they are all very 
pleasant; but now you take that Mrs. Self- 
ridge as an instance. She is one of the 
leaders, you know. Well, she wanted me 
to take a table at the fair, and I slaved 
over the things, I car. tell you. She was 
hand and glove with me as long as I was 
hard at work; then she got all the credit 
for the success of the fair, and what do 
you think? Last week she gave a big re- 
ception—not one of the small things for a 
few friends, but a whopper—and deliber- 
ately left me out!” 

By this time Mrs. Tober was almost in 
tears over the thought of her ostracism. 

“T hate the place!” she declared. “I 
wish you would sell out and move to a 
decent community!” 

Tober was silent for some time. At last 
he said: 

“The trouble is with us. Why not admit 
it frankly? ” 

“With-us! What do you mean?” 

“Well, we are not up to the game. They 
have counted us out on our appearance and 
style. It’s a plain case.” 

“What?” almost shouted Mrs. Tober. 
“ Aren’t we as good as any of ‘em? Didn't 
I graduate from the high school with 
honors? I guess my education and my 
family—” 

“Yes, and you worked in a department 
store afterward, didn’t you? Now don’t get 
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mad. Of course, we are just as good as 
the rest of them—probably better; but we 
are discussing facts now, and not being 
misled by our feelings. The facts are that 
in this world, and especially in the social 
world, things are governed entirely by ap- 
pearances. You're a smart woman, my 
dear, and probably have more natural 
ability than nine-tenths of them here. But 
a short time ago I was a clerk, and I mar- 
ried you when you were employed. You 
can’t get away from that fact. Besides, to 
get right down to brass tacks, we haven’t 
been used to things. Suppose, for example, 
we should give a dinner party—one of the 
real swell kind, you understand — aren’t 
there a hundred little things about it that 
would be second nature to Mrs. Selfridge, 
and yet which you wouldn’t know about? 
Keep your temper! We’re talking facts. 
You know what I say is true. And the 
worst of it is that these things are things 
you can’t learn out of a book. You can 
look at the pictures of how to dress a table 
in the woman’s papers, and think you 
know—but you don’t. You've got to live 
these things out. Now these people have 
looked us up. They don’t have to. know us. 
They have their own society. Why should 
they take in a doubtful couple who have 
moved here? Now I am a business man” 

Tober pronounced these words with a 
certain pride — “and I know what I am 
talking about. It isn’t going to do any 
good to move somewhere else. We must 
stick it out here. In the course of time we 
shall be recognized.” 

Mrs. Tober was now sobbing. 

“When we didn’t have any money, we 
were much happier,” she gasped. “We 
were both busy, and we were free and in- 
dependent. I—” 

“Sh!” whispered Tober. 
will hear you. Don’t despair. 
ment we may be taken in. I know it’s 
hard to wait. There’s Mrs. Pandler. She’s 
slightly above Mrs. Selfridge, isn’t she, if 
we can judge from the outside? Didn’t she 
bow to you the other day?” 

“She bowed, but that’s all. 
to give another big reception in a couple 
of weeks. You know she and Mrs. Self- 
ridge are rivals. Her reception is to be 
the biggest thing vet!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tober, forgetting her husband’s caution 
about the cook. ‘“ The invitations have 
been sent heard the postmaster 


out. I 
complaining about them this morning. 


“The cook 


At any mo- 


She’s going 
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And, of course ’—scornfully—“ we weren’t 
invited.” 

“No reason why we should be, if you 
have thought of what I have said. Bat—” 
Tober stiffened up. His face grew brighter. 
“IT have an idea!” he cried. “When is 
this reception of Mrs. Pandler’s?” 

“On Thursday, the 20th.” 

“At what hour?” 

“From three until six.” 

Tober looked at his wife solemnly. He 
leaned across the table. 

‘My dear,” he said, “ how many people 
do you think we know—not here, but else- 
where—altogether ? ” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea,” she re- 
plied tearfully. 

“Well, I shouldn’t be surprised if be- 
tween us we knew a thousand. There’s 
your family, and mine. There are the 
people—all of ’em—you know in your old 
home; and it isn’t more than an hour from 
town. ‘There are the people we know in 
town—and there are more than you think 
for. During the past year, in a business 
way, I have picked up a lot. I know how 
to advertise—that’s the way I have suc- 
ceeded. If we put this thing through, it 
will cost—let’s see, five hundred, six, seven 
—oh, well, maybe a thousand, but it’s 
worth it. It’s a go!” 

“What’s a go?” asked Mrs. Tober, be- 
wildered. 

Tober took her by the arm and led her 
into the living room. 

“T’ll now explain the whole thing,” he 


said. 





II 


On the morning of the 20th, Mrs. Pan- 
dler rose rather earlier than usual. Her 
annual reception was one of the leading 
events of the year, and while she was per- 
fectly familiar with the machinery, and 
had everybody at her beck and call, at the 
same time experience had taught her not 
to neglect any important detail. 

The first one she called up was Smith’s 
livery. She had patronized this establish- 
ment for years, in emergencies. 

“Mr. Smith? This is Mrs. Pandler. I 
shall need about six coupés this afternoon, 
to meet friends at the station.” 

Mr. Smith’s voice was profusely apolo- 
getic. 

“T am awful ‘sorry, Mrs. Pandler, but 
every one of my rigs is engaged.” 


“ Engaged?” 
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“Yes, ma’am. If I had known!” 

“By whom?” 

“Mrs. Tober. She is giving a reception 
this afternoon, and—” 

“Mrs. Tober! Giving a reception! You 
must be mistaken, Mr. Smith. I know 
nothing of it.” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Pandler, I assure you. 
Perhaps you have not seen the Citizen this 
morning.” 

Mrs. Pandler’s voice grew cold. 

“Very well, Mr. Smith. We will not 
discuss the matter. Then you cannot ob- 
lige me?” 


“Sorry, ma’am, but it’s impossible. 
Every—” 
Mrs. Pandler put down the telephone, 


and flew out into the hall, where the morn- 
ing mail had been placed. She tore open 
the Citizen—whose editor, of course, had 
been duly by Tober — and read, 
not in the regular society column, but in a 
place all by itself, with a prominent head- 
line, as follows: 


‘seen ” 


IMPORTANT SOCIETY EVENT 

Mr. and Mrs 
this afternoon, 
seven The Tober 
Road will be handsomely 
hundred 


Cards have been issued by 
Arthur Tober for a 
from three until 
residence on Laurel 
decorated by Ubler 
guests are expected, and there will be a special 
train from town. Owing to the death of Mrs 
Tober’s aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Tober have not 
been out in society since their arrival here last 
this which will be un- 


reception 
‘ rch ck 


Over fifteen 


year, and reception, 


equaled in magnificence, marks their new de- 
parture. It promises to be the event of the 
season 

Mrs. Pandler sank back on a settee. Her 


mind was in confusion. She had risen with 
a calm sense of superiority, and fully pre- 
pared to make her own reception a success. 
The idea that any one else would have the 
temerity to interfere with her plans was 
impossible to conceive—especially as prac- 
tically every one in the place was coming to 
her reception. 

The first thing she thought of was the 
need of additional chairs. Now there was 
one firm which had always supplied her 
with a particular quality of chairs for her 
receptions — not the common or funeral 
chair, but a superior society chair, with 
plush back. Never dreaming that there 


would be any difficulty, she had put off 
the ordering until the last moment. 
hastened once more to the telephone. 


She 
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“Hello, Mr. Morton! This is Mrs. 
Pandler. I shall require this afternoon 
four dozen of your chairs, as usual—” 
“I’m sorry, Mrs. Pandler, but they are 

taken. If you had informed me 


all 
before 
“But, Mr. Morton, I have traded with 
you for years. I simply must have those 
chairs. You must have known that—” 
“Mrs. Pandler, I am terribly put out, 
but I cannot go back on my order. Every 
chair in my place has been engaged by 





Mrs. Tober. In fact, even now my men 
are loading them on the wagon. I think 
Mr. Freber, the undertaker, across the 
way—” 

Mrs. Pandler, in a tumult of anxiety, 
cut him off. After all, she must have 
chairs. Perhaps it wouldn't greatly matter 


if she did have ordinary funeral chairs. 
Her position in local society was too well 
established— 


“Hello, Mr. Freber! This is Mrs. 


Pandier. Will you send me up four dozen 
of your best chairs? I want them here by 
noon.” 


“Sorry, Mrs. Pandler, but every one of 
my chairs is engaged. Mrs. Tober—” 

By this time Mrs. Pandler was in a panic 
of no small intensity. 

“Thank Heaven,” she muttered 
terically, “I have engaged the caterer and 
the musicians. But flowers! Palms!” 

Once more she sprang up. 

“Hello, Mr. Ubler! This is Mrs. 
Pandler. I shall require some palms, and 
some cut flowers.” 

“Mrs. Pandler, I am so sorry, but every 
palm is engaged. Even now—”’ 

“You knew, Mr. Ubler, that I was 
giving a reception this afternoon. Hasn't 
it been an understood thing for years? 1 
never dreamed but that you could supply 
me as you have always done! ” 

“TI could any day this year, Mrs. Pan- 
dler, but last week Mrs. Tober engaged 
every one of palms, and she has 
cleaned me out of roses, too—in fact, every- 


hys- 


m\ 


thing. Haven't a chrysanthemum in the 
place. I am so sorry! If you had only let 
me know—” 

Mrs. Pandler waited to hear no more. 


She realized that she was wasting valuable 
time. She ordered her car; and from that 
moment began a wild rush to repair her 
damaged fortifications, as a general does 
in war-time. She borrowed her friend’s 
cars to meet her guests at the station. She 











likewise gathered up all the palms, rubber- 
plants, and other flora indigenous to her 
friends’ houses, to say nothing of a miscel- 
laneous lot of chairs. 

Whirring by the Tober 
saw how it was decorated. 

“They have even got the only awning in 
town!” she exclaimed, looking at the over- 
cast sky. 

At two o'clock she heard the shriek of 
the Tober special train. While she was re- 
ceiving her guests, she was conscious of 
hurrying vehicles, all going to the Tobers’, 
as they sped by her own house. 

It was only after it was all over, and 
the last guest had gone, that she turned to 
her husband and said: 

“Well, my dear, such a scrimmage! To 
think that those Tobers should have almost 
upset me! Of course, they didn’t rob me 
of many guests; but they had practically 
bought up everything else in town!” 

“T should think,” said Pandler, grab- 
bing a cigarette from a side table, “that 
you would be madder than the individual 
who had seven devils! ” 

Instead, she smiled. 

“Not at all,” she replied. “It simply 
means, to any one of my experience, that 
the Tobers are people to be reckoned with. 


mansion, she 
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In a small town like this, my dear, it never 
pays to create animosities.”” 

And so it happened that a month or so 
later, as Tober came home from business 
one night, he picked up a crested sheet of 
paper lying on a tray in the hall, and 
started to read as follows: 


Mr. and Mrs 
of your— 


Pandler request the pleasure 


“Ha—a dinner invitation!” he ex- 
claimed. “And so this is the important 
document you have received! ”’ 

Mrs. Tober smiled nonchalantly. She 
thought it best to conceal, even from her 
own husband, the flood of joy that suffused 
her whole soul. 

“ Important ?’ 
assumption. 


she ejaculated, with an 
“Nonsense, my dear! It is 


merely an invitation to dine with the 
Pandlers!” 

“And you don't call it an important 
document!” laughed Tober, taking a 


memorandum-book out of his pocket—for 
his old clerkly habits still clung to him. 
“ Well, let’s see about that. Yes, here it is. 
Important, eh? Why, that little note cost 
me—there are the figures, my dear—just 
nine hundred and sixty-three dollars and 
eighty-seven cents! ” 


IS CALLING 


THE West is calling, calling, 


Seeking men who cat 


rej ice 


In her beauties all-enthralling ; 
Quick, awaken to her voice! 


Wild her cataracts are falling, 
Reigning lone in mountain glen; 


Aye, 


the West is ever calling, 


Ever calling loud for men! 


Hark, her deserts vast 


are chanting 


Out their song—a voiceless song; 


And, her arid wastes 


are panting 


Neath the sun the live year long 


The West is calling, calling; 

Wake, ve dreamers, hear her cry! 
See her beauties all-enthralling 

Spread their wealth beneath the sky! 


Golden sunshine 


in abundance, 


Fruits and flowers and joy’s release— 
Eden’s garden’s fair resemblance 
Lies within her land of peace! 


Eugene Carroll 


Nowland 








DAUGHTERS OF CLERGYMEN 


IN SPITE OF THE SLANDEROUS PROVERB, THE DAUGHTERS OF 
THE MANSE HAVE CONTRIBUTED FAR MORE THAN THEIR 
SHARE TO THE LIST OF THE WORLD’S NOTED WOMEN 


BY F. LAURISTON BULLARD 


HEN Mrs. Woodrow Wilson shall 

have taken possession of the 

White House, the Executive 

Mansion will be occupied for the seventh 

time by a clergyman’s daughter. The fact 

invites consideration of the general subject 
of the daughters of the manse. 

There is, or used to be, a proverb to the 
effect that clergymen’s children are prone 
to turn out badly. There never was any 
good evidence of the truth of this cynical 
adage. On the contrary, there is abundant 
proof of its falsity. Imposing lists of 
names have been prepared, showing by the 
incontrovertible methods of the accountant 
and statistician that the sons of ministers 
have achieved eminence in greater propor- 
tional numbers, that they have rendered the 
state a larger service, and that ‘they have 
played a larger part in the history of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Germany, than the scions of any other class. 

But what about the feminine half of the 
children of the manse? No one, so far as 
I know, has ever undertaken any extended 
investigation of the part the girls from 
these clerical households have had in the 
world’s affairs; yet even a cursory inves- 
tigation yields surprising results. 

Of course, it would not be reasonable to 
expect that the list of manse-bred women 
who have attained distinction will be as 
extensive as the corresponding masculine 
roster, for far the greater portion of the 
conspicuous work of the world has been 
done, and still is done, by men. The sol- 
diers and the statesmen, the doctors and 
the lawyers, the scientists and the eccle- 
siastics, have been men. Therefore the 
biographical dictionaries record many times 


as many names of men as of women. Only 
in comparatively recent times have women, 
in any numbers, been able to take those 
roles in the drama of life that are likely to 
catch the eye of the historian. 

Nothing is more certain than that ability 
to achieve, capacity to enjoy, and inborn 
aspiration to do noble needs are distributed 
impartially between the sexes, and that in 
these respects one fares about as well as 
the other. Neither inherits even an approx- 
imate monopoly of the virtues that lie at 
the foundation of high character. 

Dowered with faith, fortitude, and self- 
sacrificing devotion, women, for the most 
part, have been content to be the wives, the 
sisters, and the mothers of the great men 
of the world. In the home they have lived 
their lives, and there they have been the 
great source of courage, magnanimity and 
patience to multitudes of famous men whose 
lives are woven into the history of the world. 

Men, indeed, have taken some pains to 
encourage women to keep these older no- 
tions of the function of their sex. In a 
“ Letter to Young Ladies,” published in 
Boston in 1790, Noah Webster said that 
they “ must be content to be women, to be 
mild, social, and _ sentimental.” The 
“ Letters to a Young Lady,” published in 
Philadelphia by the Rev. John Bennett, in 
1793, named in this order the qualities for 
young women to cultivate: 

A genteel person, a simple nature, sensibil- 
ity, cheerfulness, delicacy, softness, affability, 
good manners, regular habits, skill in fancy 
work, and a fund of hidden genteel learning 


Such were the ideals which prevailed in 
the world of womankind only a little more 
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DAUGHTERS 


than a century ago. Many years later, 
when Mary Lyon was carrying her green 
velvet money-bag about New England, 


gathering the funds for her famous school, 
most people of both sexes shook their heads 
tendency 


and lamented her to strong- 


mindedness. 
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appears like Melchizedek, as priest and king 
He is usually associated by 


in one person. 
occupation and outward condition with the 
most blameless estate on earth, that of the 
farmer. He is the father, the master of his 


house, and thoroughly identified with his con- 
gregation 
On this pure, beautiful earthly foundation 





MRS. WOODROW WILSON, THE SEVENTH D 

MISTRESS OF THE 
The praise of the country pastor, his 
home and his family, was sung by Goethe, 
who at the time was attracted by a daughter 
of the manse — and it was probably the 
noblest love of his life. His words are 
almost as pertinent to-day as they were 


when thev were penned: 


A 


most 


pastor is perhaps tie 


he 


country 
topic for a 


Protestant 


beautiful modern idyl; 


6 


\UGHTER OF A CLERGYMAN TO BECOMI 
WHITE HOUSI 
: \ } 

rests his higher vocation—to introduce men 

to life, t ire for their spiritual education, 
to bless, to imstruct, to strengthen, to comfort 
them in all the vicissitudes of their existence, 
ind, if tl omfort of the present is not sufh 





cient, to cheer them with the assured hope of 


happy future 


Now 
and from a good] number of city parson 


it is from these country homes 
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WIFI O 
ADAMS 


ABIGAIL 
PRESIDENT 


ABIGAII ADAMS 
PRESIDENT JOHN 


ages, as well—that a very large propor- 
tional contribution has been made to the 
sum total of the intellectual, moral, and 


spiritual treasures of the leading nations of 
the world 

Of course, in computing the number of 
clergymen’s sons who have made good their 
claims to fame, the chronicler is compelled 


confine himself since 


to to the centuries 














FILLMORI 





he 


LM, 
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WIFE F 
FILLMORE 


JANI OF PRESIDENT 


PIERCE 


PIERCE, WIFE 
FRANKLIN 


the Reformation, during which Protestant 
ministers have been permitted to marry. 
The investigation is bound within yet nar 
rower limits in the case of women, not only 
because the emancipating movements began 
but lately to release ‘woman from what had 
been held to be her “* sphere,” but because 
the world has been prone to insist that a 
clergyman’s daughter ought not to enter 





"s 
4A 
ROSE ELIZABETH LEVELAND MARY ARTHUR MCELROY CAROLINE HARRISON, WIFE OF 
SISTER OF PRESIDENT SISTER OF PRESIDENT PRESIDENT BENJAMIN 


LEVELAND 


SIX MISTRESSES OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


ARTHUR 


WHO 


HARRISON 


WERE CLERGYMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
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MARTHA BLOUNT, FAMOUS AS 
A FRIEND OF ALEXANDER 
POPE 


upon various careers, such as the opera and 
the stage, that might be tolerated for the 
daughter of a merchant or a lawyer. The 
daughters of the manse must “ walk cir- 
cumspectly.” 

With these preliminary concessions, let 
us note some of the results of an investiga- 
tion that has been by no means exhaustive. 


Those daughters of clergymen who have 





TERESA BLOUNT, FAMOUS AS 
A FRIEND OF ALEXANDER 
POPE 
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WIAA 


Ul 





BETTINA VON.ARNIM, FAMOUS 
AS A FRIEND OF 
GOETHI 


presided over the mansion in which the 
United States houses its chief magistrate 
have not earned their eminence in the sense 
in which it may be said that Charlotte 
Bronté and Harriet Beecher Stowe earned 
their fame. They went into the White 
House with their husbands. They illus- 
trate what may be called the domestic 
t] They have been 


product of the parsonage. 





SUSANNAH WESLEY, THE MOTHER 
OF JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY 


SIX DAUGHTERS OF THE MANSE WHO WON A PLACE 


JOANNA BAILLI 


POET AND DRAMATIST 


HEAD Ot 


SUZANNE NECKER 
FAMOUS PARISIAN SALON 


THE SCOTTISH 


IN HISTORY 





ar ern ——— 0 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, AUTHOR CHARLOTTE BRONTE. AUTHOR OF 
OF “ UNCLE TOMS CABIN “JANE 


model wives and sisters. Their quiet good- 
ness, equanimity, unselfishness, and_ in 
dustry have demonstrated, in the publicity 
of the most conspicuous home in America, 
what are the qualities which their more 
obscure sisters have carried from the manse 
to the homes of their less known husbands. 

Therefore let the names of the manse 
born mistresses of the White House lx 
listed. They will have their places in the 
biographical dictionaries, and they are out- 
standing examples of the 
vast value of the harvests 
the nation gathers from its 
clerical homes. 

Abigail Adams, of Quin- 
cy, Massachusetts, daugh 
ter and granddaughter of 
clergymen, was the first 
lady to be installed in 
the original White House, 
which later, in 1814, was 
burned by the British. She 
was the wife of one Presi 
dent and the mother of 
another; she had _ written 
the storv of Bunker Hill 
‘with bursting heart” to 
her distant husband; she 
had heard with solemnity 
of her husband's eleva 
tion to the Vice-Presi 
dency; and when, as the 





JANE AUSTEN, AUTHOR OF 


EYRI PRIDE AND PREJUDIc! 


went to Washington, she needed all her tact 
and resourcefulness to cope with the diffi- 
cult situation that awaited her there. 

She told her daughter something of her 
trials: 


The vessel which has my clothes and other 
matters has not arrived The ladies are im 
patient for a drawing-room; I have no look 


ing-glasses but dwarfs for this house; not a 
twentieth part lamps enough to light it. Many 
things were stolen, many more broken, by the 
removal; amongst the num 
ber, my tea china is more 
than half missing 

It was Mrs. Adams who 
had to make shift to us 
* the great unfinished 
drawing-room "—the East 
Room—as a place in which 
to dry the family wash. 

dn 1850, when the death 
of Zacharv Taylor brought 
Millard Fillmore to the 
Presidential office, another 
minister's daughter, Abi 
gail, voungest child of the 
Rev. Lemuel Powers, be 
came mistress of the man 
sion which had _ replaced 
the one destroved in the 
War of 1812. Mrs. Fill- 
more was fond of musi 
and literature, and it was 


“fe . e - . Daal OLIVE SCHREINER, AUTHOR r . ; oe , 
wife of the second Presi en anener Gn Am through her influence that 
dent of the new nation, she AFRICAN FARM the appropriation was se- 
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OF 
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MRS, BALLINGTON BOOTH, OF THI CATHERINE BOOTH, MOTHER ©} LMMA BOOTH rt KER, OF THE 
VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA THE SALVATION ARMY SALVATION ARMY 

cured which first equipped the White Grover Cleveland, another son of the 

House with a library. manse, also brought a sister to the White 
Fillmore’s successor was Franklin Pierce, House, and there she lived until she sur- 


and he also had married the daughter of a 
clergyman—Jane Appleton, whose father 
was president of Bowdoin College. The 
death of the President's in the very 
presence of his mother, in a railway acci- 
dent a few weeks before the inaugural 
ceremonies, cast a gloom over the White 
House during the Pierce incumbency. 

In 1880, the son of a 
minister was chosen Vice 
President, and within a 
year the assassination of 
Garfield to him the 
higher office. Chester A. 
Arthur was a new figure 
in the Presidency, prefer- 
ring a sack coat to a long 
tailed frock, a derby hat 
to a slouch, a scarf with a 
pin in it to a cravat. He 
was a metropolitan gentle- 
man, whose training had 
been in and of the city. 
A widower, he brought as 
mistress to the President's 
mansion his sister, Mrs. 
Mary Arthur McElroy, and 


son, 


gave 


° 7 
the social grace and per 
sonal charm with which 
she discharged the duties 


ELIZABETH STt 
NOVEI 


POET 


cf her position made her manate 


universally popular 





rendered her place to her brother's bride. 
Hers was a trving situation. She had lived 
a life of quiet work and study as a teacher 
and lecturer. Suddenly she called 
upon to perform the duties, though she was 
denied the privileges, of a Presi lent’s wife, 
for there is a subtle distinction between the 


Was 


President's wife and any other lady who 
may be acting as mistress 
of the White House. But 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland 


carned the admiration of 
Washington, and when an- 


other brother, the Rev. 
W. N. Cleveland, _ pro- 
nounced the benediction 
after the President's wed- 


ding ceremony in the Blue 
Room, Miss Cleveland had 
to her credit the friendship 


of all who had been ob 
serving her 
Four vears later there 





came to the capital, as first 
lady of the land, another 
daughter and granddaugh- 
" ter of clergymen. Caroline 
Harrison did much for the 
preservation and restora- 
tion of the White House, 
having a _ taste for the 
historical, and aiming to 


ART PHI 


IST AND 
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ELIZA LYNN LINTON, THE ELIZABETH Cc. 


ENGLISH NOVELIST OF 


make the mansion a depository for furni- 
ture, paintings, and china having associa- 
tions with important events of the past. 
Her grandchildren were her delight; her 
father, the Rev. Dr. John W. Scott, bap- 
tized one of them in the Red Room. 
Having scrupulously fulfilled all her 
social duties for nearly four years, and 
made the mansion as comfortable a home 


for the President and herself as its inade- 
quate size and semipublic character per- 
mitted, Mrs. Harrison died in the White 





ISABELLA BIRD 
AND 


sHTON, A POPULAR 


NOVELISI 


BRO 
ENGLISH 


RHODA 


GASKELL, AUTHOR 
*CRANFORD” 


BISHOP, Al 
TRAVELER 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, POET 


AND HYMN-WRITER 


House late in 1892. Her father survived 
her but five weeks, and he, like herself, was 
buried from the East Room. 

The new first lady of the land, Helen 
Louise Wilson, is the daughter of a clergy- 
man and the granddaughter of two clergy- 
men. Mrs. Woodrow Wilson’s father was 
the Rev. Dr. Edward Axson; her paternal 
grandfather was the Rev. Dr. Isaac Stock 
ton Keith Axson, for thirty-five years a 
Savannah p«stor, and her mother’s father 
was the Rev. Dr. Nathan Hoyt, of Athens, 


BETTER 
DUCHESS 


HUNGERFORD 
rHE 


MARGARET 
KNOWN AS 


THOR 
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CATHERINE BEECHER, AN EDUCA- 


Georgia. Inasmuch as President Wilson 
himself comes of a family of ministers, the 
White House will now be more completely 
in the keeping of the manse than it ever 


Was before. 


LITERARY DAUGHTERS OF THE MANSI 


lurning to list the names of some of the 
many ministers’ daughters who have made 
literary successes, there come to mind, first 
of all, that remarkable trio of writers, the 





EMILY FAITHFULI jot DELIA BACON 


AND PHI 


EMILY BRONTE 
rIONAL PIONEER WU THERING 


RIGINATOR Ot 


ANTHROPISI rHE BACONIA) 
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ANNE 


BRONTH 
rHREE FAMOUS SISTERS 


AUTHOR Of YOUNGEST OF 


HEIGHTS 


Bronté sisters, Charlotte, Emily, and Anne; 
Jane Austen; and Mrs. Elizabeth Gaskell, 
who also was the wife of a clergyman, and 
father resigned his ministry, be- 
lieving it wrong to be a “ hired teacher of 
religion.” 

Continuing the British roster, there fol 
rapid succession such names as 
Olive Schreiner, novelist and 
author of “ The Story of an 
Mrs. St. Leger Harrison, 


whose 


low in 
those of 
Soc iologist, 


African Farm’ 


DOROTHY WYNDLOW PATTISO® 


KNOWN AS SISTER DORA 








VIOLET VANBRUGH (MRS. ARTHUR 
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IRENE VANBRUGH, ONE OF TWO 


NOTED THEATRICAL SISTERS BOURCHIER), 
who writes as Lucas Malet, and who is a 
daughter of the late Canon Kingsley; Mrs. 
Arthur Stannard, better known John 


Strange Winter; 


as 
the Countess Martinengo 
Cesaresco, authority upon Italy and upon 
the place of animals in human thought; 
Margaret Gatty, daughter and wife of 
clergymen; Jane Barlow, the Irish novelist; 
Ella MacMahon, archeologist and novelist: 
Frances M. Trollope, the mother of An 
thony Trollope: Julie Sutter, author and 


A NOTED ACTRESS 
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LOUISE HOMER, THE WELL-KNOWN 
AMERICAN SINGER 


have come from the manse Joanna Bail- 
lie and Anna Letitia Barbauld. Many 
of the best-loved hymns and devotional 
works in our language have been produced 


by clergymen’s daughters, among them 
Frances Ridley Havergal, Anne Steele, 
long called the standard Baptist hymn 
writer, Mary <A. Lathbury, Elizabeth 
Rowe, and Elizabeth Scott. 


With this list of women who have won 


honors in the annals of literature there may 


sociologist; Mrs. Henry also be placed the names 
Hungerford, who, a: The of Helene Johanne Schjér 
Duchess,” wrote those best ring, the Danish novelist 
sellers of vesterday,** Molly and Jacobine Camilla Col 
Bawn”” and Phvllis ~ lett, Norwegian woman of 
and, omitting scores who letters. 
might be mentioned, Rho America has added to 
da Broughton, Mrs. Lynn the record such names 
Linton, Jane  Findlater some of them famous, and 
Emily Henrietta Hickey all of them worthy as 
Marv Cholmondelev, Lad\ those of Harriet Beecher 
Newdigate-N ewdegate, and Stowe, Elizabeth Stuar 
Annik E Holdsworth Phelps Ward, Elizabeth 
Alice Stopford Green, Payson Prentiss, Jane C 
widow of John Richard Croly ( Jennie June), 
Green, the famous his Kate Gannett Wells, Eva 
rian, shared in her hus March Tappan, Amelia FE 
band’s work during their Barr, Mrs. Roger A. Prvor 
brief married life, and Minna Caroline Smith and 
since his death has pub Gertrude Smith, Jeannette 
lished important historical L. Gilder, Christine Ter 
studies of her. own hune Herrick, Helen Rei 
- s THUR STANNARD, BETTER . aq 
Of poets, besides the " * as 1e8e eTeamen mensnyder Martin, Eliza 
Bront sisterhood, ther INTER Orne White, Mabel Os 
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good Wright, Pauline Bradford Mackie, 
Sarah H. Killikelly, Sarah Barnwell Elliott, 
and, not to make the roster wearisomely 
long, Marshall Saunders, the 

“ Beautiful Joe.” 

Into any adequate roll of famous educa- 
tors must go the name of Catherine Beecher, 
of the famous family of Lyman Beecher, a 
pioneer in the cause of the higher education 
for women, and that of Sarah Porter, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Noah Porter, and founder of the 
well-known school at Farmington, Conne« 
ticut. To these might added a great 
multitude of names, of which there may be 
mentioned Mary E. Woolley, president of 


or 


author 


he 
DC 


Mount Holyoke College; Anna _ Sneed 
Cairns, founder and president of Forest 
Park University; Katherine Lee Bates, 


professor of English literature at Wellesley ; 
and Sophie Bryant, a London head-mistress 
who serves on the consultative committee of 
the British board of education. 


WOMEN WORKERS FOR MANKIND 


No complete list of philanthropists can 
be compiled. There is a philanthropy 
becomes known to the world, and 
is a benevolence which shrinks from 
Many daughters of clergy- 
men, having littlhe money to give, have 
lavished their hearts and lives, all their 
powers of mind and body, upon the service 
of humanity, and often their sacrifices and 


ever 
which 
there 
the public gaze. 


achievements have been unrecorded in 
history. 
Nevertheless, any list of names, however 


incomplete, will include “ Sister Dora” 

Dorothy Wyndlow Pattison—who, when 
the world knew no system of voluntary 
nursing save that which took such women 
as Florence Nightingale to the battle-field, 
became the miners’ friend, dared dangerous 
epidemics, and gave her life to the rescue 
of those smitten with the worst dise: 
Even in delirium, she ripped sheets 
bandages, and when she knew her « 
were numbered she pledged her doctor to 
and went on with her work. 

forgotten 


secrecy 


who cannot be 


Emily Faithfull, who devoted herself to 
enlarging the field of employment for 
women: Marv Carpenter, who lived for the 
elevation of the degraded and the reclaim 
ing of criminals: Cornelia Sorabji, the 


le al vdviser of the secluded 


almost as 


leg ‘ women of 

India: and Ethel R. F. McCaul, who did 

the work of Florence Nightingale in South 
I recei i l 
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many decorations as were bestowed upon 
the heroine of the Crimea. 

A separate paragraph belongs to the 
Booth family. London gave one of the 


most wonderful funerals of a to 
Catherine Booth, * the mother of the Sal- 
vation Army.” She was the daughter of a 
minister, she married a minister, and the 
family they founded has become known all 


round the earth for its work through the 


century 


unique agency they invented for the alle- 
viation of the world’s needs. 

Of daughters they had five—Mrs. Cath- 
erine Booth-Clibborn, Mrs. Emma _ Booth- 


fucker, and the Misses Marian, Lucy, and 
ine Booth, all of whom work with the 
fervor of St. Paul and with the 
eloquence of Wesley. One of the sons also 
married the daughter of a clergyman; and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth is now, with her 
husband, at the head of the Volunteers of 
America. 

The names of ministers’ daughters who 


speak 


have gone into the mission fields of the 
world are legion. David Livingstone, the 
father of the new Africa, married the 
daughter of the African pioneer, Robert 
Moffat. To name a few in the long list, 


there may be mentioned Edith Burt, Ada 
Mudge, Mrs. Mary Goodell Barnum, Mary 
Louise Whateley, the Hume family of 
India, the Wheeler sisters of China, and 
the Scudders. 

“The missionary Scudders ” form one of 
the most remarkable of family groups. The 
Rev. Dr. John Scudder left America for 
India in 1819, and he has had no less than 
forty-five descendants engaged in mission 


work at home and abroad. The third 
generation are now in the field in India, 
and others are in Japan and Hawaii. ‘Ten 


women in this family line have wrought in 


the mission field. 
Geraldine Guinness, daughter of a 
clergyman, and married to a son of J. 


Hudson Taylor, of the China Inland Mis 
well-known book, “In the 


ion, wrote 
’ . } 
and made many moving pleas 


Far East,” 


on behalf of missions in China. 

Of woman re formers who have ) 1 
daughters of the manse, besides some al 
read ntioned ; t sO philanth O 
pists, the hould be noted Caroline Brown 
Buell, Flor G. Spooner, Judith Ellen 
KF ; 1 Mi G. C. Leavitt. To this 
list dded Marv Gr Ww, a cousin of 


Wendell Phillips, and for thirty year n 
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At least two celebrated travelers have 
been clergymen’s daughters — Miss Agnes 
Fraser, an authority on Africa, who was 
commissioned by the government of British 
Columbia to write a book on the resources 
of that great undeveloped province; and 
Isabella Bird Bishop, who was derived 
from an English rectory, and who began 
her travels at twenty-two years of age. Mrs. 
Bishop visited many of the remote and 
little-known regions of the earth, and her 
books made her famous. Out of her ob- 
servations also came her gifts for Eastern 
hospitals and orphanages. 


IN THE ARTS AND THE SCIENCES 


To the annals of music the manse has 
given the names of Louise Homer, one of 
the foremost contralto singers; Amy Fay, 
who gave her life to the advancement of 
woman in music, and whose “ Music Study 
in Germany ” was translated into German 
at the request of Liszt; Rosalind Ellicott, 
daughter of the famous Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, a composer of distinction; and Sarah 
Ann Glover, inventor of the tonic sol-fa 
system of musical notation. 

The list of artists includes Maria Van 
Oosterwyck, a leader of the seventeenth- 
century Dutch school, and the first artist 
eminent in flower-painting, whose pictures 
command high prices; Mary Beale, a 
favorite pupil of Sir Peter Lely; Mary 
Lemon Waller, Ellen Day Hale, and many 
other lesser lights. 

Until recently, the world of science has 
been a realm entered by comparatively few 
women, yet several daughters of the manse 
have won creditable places in it. Mrs. 
Walter Maunder—who as a student at 
Girton took a high place in the Cambridge 
mathematical tripos—is a noted worker in 
astronomy, and has twice served as vice- 
president of the British Astronomical Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Victor Veley, who took first 
class honors in science at Oxford, is an 
authority on zoology, and was one of the 
original lady fellows of the Linnean 
Society of London. Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon 
graduated with highest honors at Munich 
when that university first conferred the 
doctor’s degree upon women, and is known 
as a specialist in the geology of the Alps. 
The Duchess of Bedford, daughter of an 
archdeacon, is an F.Z.S. and an F.L.S., 


and an authority on natural history. 
Other names that belong to this list are 
those of Arabella Fisher, formerly secre 
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tary to Sir Charles Lyell, the famous geolo- 
gist, and of Mrs. Ogilvie - Farquharson, 
botanist and microscopist. 

It is not strange that comparatively few 
clergymen’s daughters have gone upon the 
stage, yet several have made their mark 
there. The most celebrated instance, prob- 
ably, is that of Lily Langtry, daughter of 
a dean of Jersey, but her fame may be said 
to have been due to adventitious reasons. 
The sisters Violet and Irene Vanbrugh, 
however — daughters of a prebendary of 
Exeter Cathedral—-are above challenge as 
an addition to the list; and mention should 
be made of Constance Fletcher, well known 
as a playwright under the name of George 
Fleming. 


OTHER DAUGHTERS WHO WON FAME 


Many celebrated daughters of the manse 
have not yet been included in any of our 
classifications. If Catherine Boeth was the 
“ mother of the Salvation Army,” Susannah 
Wesley may be called the mother of Meth- 
odism; her famous sons always ascribed 
their successes to her influence. At least 
one clergyman’s daughter reigned in a 
French salon—Suzanne Necker, the mother 
of Mme. de Staél, renowned for her wit, 
beauty, and intellect. Gibbon fell in love 
with her when she was Mlle. Suzanne 
Curchod, of Geneva. After her marriage 
to Louis XVI's finance minister she won 
fame not only as a wit and littérateur but 
also as a philanthropist. 

The originator of the Baconian hypothe- 
sis to account for the wonder of the plays 
of Shakespeare was an American clergy- 
man’s daughter, Delia Bacon. Whatever 
may be thought of her literary judgment, 
she was a woman of remarkable intellectual 
powers. The woman founder of Ports- 
mouth and Newport, famous as a radical, 
and called sometimes “ the first American 
suffragette "—Anne Hutchinsan—was the 
daughter of the Rev. Francis Marbury. 

Nor havé clergymen’s daughters lacked 
the fascination of person and of mind that 
attracts the male geniuses of the world. 
Their birth in the parsonage, however hum- 
ble a home it may have been, has cost them 
nothing either in beauty or wit. Byron for 
a time was under the charm of the Countess 
of Oxford, a famous beauty, whose father 
was the Rev. James Scott, a Hampshire 


rector. Dryden wrote an ode to Anne 
Killigrew, whom he called “a grace for 
beauty and a muse for wit.” And the 
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closest friendship of Alexander Pope’s life 
was that with the 
Martha Blount, 
considered as rightfully belonging to our 
list, for they were the 
Catholi priest who rescinded his vo 
m irried. 


Lere sa an 1 


sisters 
who may or may not be 
daughters of a former 


Vs and 


Goethe was under t luence of mini 
ters | ugntel tl 1 On \s youth 
he had _ parted ith sadness from the 
Fried srion hom he had found a 
the n s n ™ ell And Bett 1 von 
Arnim, who, as G. H. Lewes said fills 
a larger spac 1 the literary history of the 


other Ger 


ist worshiper of 


nineteenth century than an} 
man woman,” the romanti 


ot 


Goethe and Beethoven, and the writer 
* Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child, 
was also the daughter of a German pastor. 
* Elfish, charming Bettina ” been de- 
scribed as “half Puck and half Ariel, of 
delicate sus¢ eptibility and of marvelous 
rapport with all nature.” 

Just as some great men are found to have 
been sons of lawyers who never practised, 
and others to have descended from fathers 
who studied law or medicine and never took 
ral women 


Mas 


degrees, there are several noted 
whose fathers narrowly missed the pulpit. 


This mav be illustrated by the mention o 
| 


= 


- 


whose fathe 

ive up his studies 
Sar 
poet, 


was for vears an 


was forced by poverty to 
for the ministry, and o 
whose father, the fa 

interested in theology and 


in Unitarian pulpits. 


v 
f Coleridge, 
. a 
mous Was deep \ 


~acher 


occasional pre 
CEST 


Open any biographical work upon which 
you may chance, 
facts that it may contain. 
stance, is a volume upon the 
Prose Writers of America,” 
1864. It lists sixty-four names 


: 1 
the ancestra! 


Here, for in 
* Female 
published in 
all; in 


and examine 


| ‘ pray 
( h th 
shee Goal 
\ ' 
( LInnl¢€ 
T y 
| ‘ ‘ 
‘ s W 


TER 


twenty cases the father’s occupation is not 
given; of the remaining forty-four, nine are 
clergymen’s daughters. An English work 
nature lists twenty-six writers, 
three of them are found to be daughters 


of ministers 


. a 
Oi similiar 


hese proportions hold very clos 
through t long and arduous task of con 


sate } nt + q } ‘ -} 
puting the contents ot such a work as th 


‘Cyclopedia of American Biography 


the English “ Dictionary of National Biog 
raphy.” Results very similar to those 


Which followed the exhaustive studies of 
] 


the sons of ministers will be obtained in the 


case of the 

Extend the study to the 
tries and the situation 
has written learnedly of the German manse 
as a national blessing. A French 
has shown that in modern France the num 
ber of able as well as men, born in 
the homes of Protestant pastors, is out of 
all proportion to the percentage of clergy 
men in the total population of the country. 

One of the valuable that a 
country have is a great number of the 
homes of clergymen, where and 
daughters are trained in simple living and 
right thinking. It is a pity that the num 
ber of 3 enterin 
should be growing smaller. 
cause of this shortage, the problem of the 
country minister and his salary might well 
be studied. 

In a remarkable passage 
of European Morals,” 


of the hom 


sisters of these sons. 
continental coun 
is the same. Baur 


sche ar 


women, 


most assets 
may 


sons 


1 sane : _ 
ti ministry 


If it be the 


young, men 


or 
=~ 


in his ** History 
Lecky speaks thus 
's of the clergy: 

Nowhere, it may confidently be asserted, 
does Christianity assume a more beneticial or 
a more winning form than in those gentle 
clerical households which stud our land, 
stituting, as Coleridge said, “the one idv! 
modern life,” the most perfect 
center of civilization in 


type ot 
domestic peace, the 
the remotest villag« 


PEACE 
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HE scorching sun of a July after- 
noon made the air vibrant with 
vague, wavering heat currents. 


Even the edges of the cotton-leaves were 
withering and curling in the siroccolike 
breath of air. 

In the patch behind the cabin toiled a 
man, rounded of shoulders, bent of back, 
his sunburnt, bearded face hidden below a 
flapping hat-brim. The sweat had soaked 
through his coarse blue shirt and the faded 
trousers above his bare feet. His eyes were 
upon the ground, strained, unwinking, as 
if seared by the sunlight. 

His arms rose and fell without supple- 
ness, without variation, as if he were some 
grotesque marionette which had been hoe- 
ing cotton since the world began—as if he 
would continue inexorably bound to the 
_task until the end of time. His hands, like 

gnarled knots of mahogany, clutched the 
implement. 

He might have been forty years of age; 
he might have been sixty. ‘The hoofs of 
a myriad trampling adversities had beaten 
his features to a barren hardness, upon 
which the mere passage of years had long 
since ceased to leave an impress. 

“Daddy!” called a voice which held 
some of the plaintive, piping notes of the 
lonely field-sparrow’s song. “Daddy, I— 
I reckon I'll have to stop a while. ‘Things 
is kind o’ swimmin’ ‘round like.” 

The vacant stare vanished. A _ light 
filled the eyes of the man, and he stumbled 
over the clods to where a tattered 
gingham bonnet barely showed above the 
cotton-tops. The child was barelegged and 
sunburnt. Her hands also grasped the 
handle of a hoe. 

“Why, yes, honey, you come right long 
‘ith me. We'll go rest a spell under that 
‘simmon-tree yander. You're overhet.” 

He lifted the little girl in his iron- 
muscled arms. She put her slender ones 
about his hairy neck, and gave him a hug. 


across 
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“You know I want to help you, daddy. 
Since mammy’s been ‘flicted, I got to take 
her place and mine, too.” 

! Don’t you worry, honey— 


“Sho’ now! 
you're a powerful help. I jes’ couldn’ git 


along ‘ithout ye.” 
He set her down in the shade, and 
fanned her with his ragged hat. The 


child’s face was flushed, and her hair wet 
with perspiration. 

“Well, anyhow, I hoed out four of them 
great long rows before I had to quit, daddy. 
That’s four you won't have to work!” 

“Sho’ now! If you ain’t the smartes’ 
little gal in the worl’—four rows! Well, I 
do know!” 

“An’ I’m goin’ to try to finish two more, 
soon’s I rest some.” 

“What’s the matter ‘ith vore hand, Lucy, 
child?” 

She was trying to keep both of them 
hidden under the bonnet in her lap. 


“N-nothin’, daddy —jes’ blistered a 
little.” 

“Lemme see ‘em.” 

He gently took the bonnet away. Four 


large water-blisters were on the right hand, 
three on the left, and one had burst, leav- 
ing a space large as a half-dollar, raw and 
bleeding. The man’s eyes dimmed. 


“My pore little baby girl! An’ you 
done this tryin’ to help yore daddy! ” 

He kissed her tenderly. 

“TI don’t mind. It don’t hurt—I mean 


much, except when I wiggle my fingers or 
try to close my hand,” she answered 
bravely. “But I'm ’fraid I can’t do much 
more to-day.” 

‘I ain't a goin’ ter let ye. Wait a min- 
ute—I’ll ease them preshus lil’ hands.” 

He half trotted to the vacant cow-lot, 
pulled up three immense jimson-weeds, and 
hurried back with them. The leaves he 
hastily stripped from the stems; then upon 
a flat stone, with another rock, he pounded 
them into a pulpy, gelatinous mass. There 
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was no cloth in the house that could be 
used for a bandage. From a wild cucum- 
ber-tree he pulled four large, soft leaves. 
Rapidly he peeled a pawpaw withe, and 
got some thin strips of bark. Putting half 
the mass of jimson-leaves on the right 
hand, he folded two of the big wrappings 
from the cucumber-tree around it, and tied 
it gently with the bark. The other hand 
was dressed in like manner. 

“ How they feel now, Lucy, honey? ” 

“Oh, daddy, it feels so good an’ 
it's most worth gettin’ ‘em blistered jes’ to 
feel it,” she laughed, resting the hands in 
her lap. 

“Them jimson-leaves is fine for sore- 
ness. God A’mighty must ‘a’ made jimson- 
weeds jes’ fer pore folks an’ their hurts. 
Nobody else seems to keer about neither 
one—weeds ner pore folks,” he said. 

rhey sat silently for a while. 

“Daddy, we ought to make a heap of 
cotton this year, oughtn’t we?” 

“Yeh, honey, if we get a rain after we 
git hit all worked out good, we ought ter 
make six bales, anvhow. I got to pay one 
bale rent. That leaves five, an’ I reckin 
hit’'ll take at leas’ three ter pay the cunnel 
our furnishin’ account, an’ yer mammy’s 
doctorin’, an’ the intrus’, an’ all. That'll 
leave us two bales clear.” 

“A bale is worth a heap of money, ain't 
it, daddy?” 

“Yeh, fifty dollars, an’ sometimes more. 
Then, out of the two we're goin’ ter have 
left, I’m a goin’ ter give one ter Doc An- 
nerson, an’ tell him jes’ ter doctor an’ 
physic yer mammy tell he cures her an’ 
gits her on her feet ergin.” 

Che child’s deep eyes lighted. 

“Won't that be fine? Pore mammy! 
Three vears is a awful long time to stay 
in bed.” 

‘Lord knows, 
her up, ef fer nothin’ els 
the load off’n these here 
They been a totin’ 


cool 


I'll shore be glad to see 
, to take some of 
brave little shoul 
ders. a heap fer a lil 
thirteen-vear-old gal small fer 
| You shore have done noble, 


child, an’ 
her age, too. 
Lucy, honey!” 
Her father proudly patted 
The two were good comrades in the 


the brown 


sides gettin’ mammy well? 


“Why. the 


very fust thing I’m a goin’ 
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shoes fer you, an’ some purty red stockin’s 
fer Sundays, an’ 
ones fer every day, so’s you won't be run- 
nin’ aroun’ here in the winter-time with 
them sweet little feet all blue with cold. 
Vhat’s what I’m a goin’ to do, fust thing.” 

“Oh, daddy!’ “ Really, do 
you reckon I c’n have ’em this year? ” 

“IT know it,” he answered bravely. 

Chen I’m a goin’ to git you a nice, warm 
a red dress, with 


some nice warm black 


* she gasped. 


wool dress an’ pettycut 
these hyar black cross checks on hit; an’, 
by granny, a hat, too, so’s you kin go to 
Sunday-school an’ sich. That’s what I'm 
a goin’ ter do before anything else comes 
outer that bale!” 

For years she had been setting her heart 
on those shoes. She saw other little girls 
with shoes on, and her feet and legs got 
dreadfully cold in winter; but every year 


] had 


something happened, and the shoes 
hever come yet. 

“No, daddy, you get mammy somethin’ 
first, an’ then you get vou a good coat an’ 
a hat; an’ if there’s enough left, then get 
me them things. I—TI reely don’t need 
‘em, honest I don’t. I—I'd jes’ like to 
have ‘em, that’s all.” 

‘I reckon there'll be enough fer all of 
us, honey child. Then I’m a goin’ to pay 
up the cunnel an’ where 
better lan’. This place is ] 
an’ so poor hit won’t hardly sprout peas. 

“Well, daddy, le’s move. We can't get 
Seems to me we're like 


move to there’s 


—— . - 
lumb wore out, 


much worse off. 
the bottom of a wheel 
go, we boun’ to go up. 
think of that.” 
‘That's so, honey. Jes’ to think, eight 
year ago, when we took this place, we 
had lots of things—stock, cows—”’ 
“Lawsee, daddy, I c’n 
good the milk tasted when mammy ’d milk 
Spot, an’ gimme a drink out’n the bucket! ” 
‘Yes, baby, but ole Spot’s gone, my 
mule’s them two oxes is 
hawgs is gone—the cunnel’s got ’em all. 
I'm a goin’ ter git off’n his old worn-out 
little gal. She's 
cot left.” 
mused as he 
tared into the s ited distan: 
“There’s maminy,” said the child 


i 


whichever way we 
It sort oO’ helps to 


‘member ho. 


gone, gone, Mm\ 


? 


place afore he takes my 
the only vallvble thing I 
He patted her head and 


himmering, h 
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“ It seems kind o’ wrong, don’t it, daddy, 
for folks to work so hard, like we do, an’ 
then have somebody take it all, don’t it?” 

“Well, baby child, if I owned a little 
patch, an’ didn’ have ter pay rent, an’ buy 
everythin’ on a credick, an’ pay intrus’, hit 
would be diff’runt, I reckon. But as 'tis, 
the cunnel’s got me tied hand an’ foot. I’m 
allers in debt to him, an’ hit does some 
times look like I never will catch up.” 

The cunnel must be awful rich, ain't 


he, daddy? ” 


“ Lord, yes—he’s wuth a hunnerd thou- 
san’ dollars if he’s wuth a cent. Biggest 
sto’ in town—law, ves, he’s big rich.” 

‘IT seen him wunst, when he come out 


to Mount Hebron. He give the folks in the 
settlemint that church built it for ‘em, 
they said. It cost two thousan’ dollars.” 


of 


She was awed by the very mention 
the sum. 
“ Aw, veh-—he’s great on this yer church 


He keeps up a half a dozen fat, 
chicken-eatin’ — preachers. They hang 
around him an’ pray fer ‘im. Oh, yeh— 
an’ he’s a keepin’ up a mish’n’ry in Chiny, 
outer his pocket. Them preachers mirates 
over him.a lot about that, too.” 

“ Well, I reckon the Lord is good to him, 
daddy, because he’s tryin’ to do good.” 

“The Lord ain’t got nothin’ ter do with 
hit, Lucy. He made his start a sellin’ 
whisky to the niggers, an’ to white fools 
like me, in the flush times right after the 
war. That give him a lot of money, an’ 
ef yer got money hit breeds money. Naw, 
I don’t allow the Lord is much pardners 
with him in business. ‘The cunnel makes 
his money by dreenin’ folks dry. He’s got 
a hunnerd or more white families like he’s 
got us, an’ half the niggers in the county.” 

“ Well, we jes’ got to git away from him, 
daddy.” 

‘God knows how, chile, an’ not even a 
mule or a wagon to go on, an’ a bedrid 
wife. An’ I do so want to give you a chanst, 
some decent clo’es, an’ school- 


business. 


Lucy, honey 
in’, an’ shoes, an’ sich.” 

“Never mind, daddy! We'll make a 
good crop this vear, and we'll pay up and 
move where the land’s better, an’ you can 


have your chanst too, daddy dear,” she 

said bravely “ But I shorelv do want a 

pair of shoes. I wonder how thev feel! ” 
II 


Tue colonel’s emporium was the largest 
establishment in the little town, and did the 
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biggest business, “supplying” half the 
small white farmers and negroes in the 


county. As his store overshadowed the rest, 
so was he the commanding figure of the 
community. He practically owned the bank, 
he dictated the choice of town officers, he 
dominated the church, and he domineered 
over everybody else. 

No man came near him with heavy pock- 
ets but what they were lightened of their 
load. He was at his store by six o'clock 
in the morning, and the omnipresent night- 
mare of servile, underpaid clerks until he 
locked the doors himself at night. 

Also he was the model of the community 
in other ways. The man who took a drink 
of liquor was condemned to his everlasting 
disapproval. He kept pretty quiet about 
those who sold it. The memory of man is 
not long—and, anyway, it happened in an- 
other State, and nobody had ever proved it 
on him. 

In his mind, the youth who smoked ciga- 
rettes was doomed to perdition. So was 
the man who chewed. In ‘fact, everybody 
who did not live according to his standard 
was doomed—the dancers, the card-players, 
the circus-goers, the novel-readers. He 
strongly disapproved of levity, or laughter, 


or the love of life. His was the austere 
religion of wo and _ self-abasement and 
anathema. 


Somehow, there were always preachers 
within the proximity of his patronage. The 
unctuous panegyrics they pronounced upon 
him were the only joy of his frost-bitten 
soul. The public prayers offered for him 
were his just due; he expected them. Why 
else did he give and give? Why else did 
he maintain missionaries, preachers, organ- 
ists, and build churches? Why else did he 
so labor to stamp out all earthly, human 
and therefore sinful—happiness ? 

On this dismal day the Rev. Ephraim 
Patterson was on hand to urge the colonel 
to purchase a new Jersey cow for the use 
of the parsonage. He discreetly bided his 
time, dropping a pointed remark now and 
then, as customers came and went and the 
opportunity presented. The Rev. Ephraim 
was particularly fond of rich cream, butter- 
milk, and clabber. 

It was miserable, forbidding weather out- 
side—low-scudding clouds above a freezing, 
sodden earth. The wooden shutters flapped 
and creaked mournfully. Occasional 
squalls of sleety rain hissed against the 
window-glass. 














THE 


The town square was deserted, save by 
a ramshackle wagon weaving through mud- 
with thin ice. 


dy ruts and pools l 
On the w agon Was < bale of cotton. 
sat on the seat, cowering before the biting 
blast, his patched coat soaking wet, and 
rain dripping from his hat-brim. The 
colonel’s lighted as he beheld the 
approaching vehicle. 

The man hitched, and came in, shedding 


crustec 


eves 


water at every step. His teeth chattered and 
his lips were blue, as he eagerly hovered 


He reached under 


id handed a sample of cotton to 


about the scarlet stove. 
his coat al 
the colonel. 
The last bale,” he said wearily 
The colonel took a lock of it and ran it 


through his thumbs and forefingers, meas 
uring the length of the fiber. 

“Not much  cotton—mighty — short 
staple,” he announced dryly. The man 
said nothing. “TH allow you eight cents 


a pound.” 
““T heered cotton was nine 
That was yesterday. It’s down to-day.” 

It meant five dollars a bale less. 

“Well, I got to sell. There ain’t nothin’ 
to eat at home. If I wait, it mout go down 
lower. Let it go.” 

The colonel nodded to a clerk, who got 
two negroes and rolled the bale upon the 
store porch. 

‘Come on back to the desk. Let’s see 
how your account stands.” 

The man shambled after 
colonel figured and figured. 

“ Thought you said you’d make six bales 


him. The 


this year?” 
‘IT would ’a’ done hit, but that long hot 
spell stunted the crap an’ made hit shed. 
Ef you'd ’a’ let me have that mule an’ plow 
I ast ye fer, I'd ‘a’ more’n paid fer hit with 
the two extry bales I'd ’a’ made. Bein’s as 
there warn'’t nobody but me an’ my 1i1 gal, 
we jes’ nacherlly couldn’t work hit all out 
with hoes, like we could ’a’ done with a 
plow.” 
Ihe colonel was busy figuring. 
“ Allowing forty dollars for 
her two you brought in, 


this bale, 


and the other vou still 


owe me twelve dollars and sixty cents 
* Gr t Goa night I mad four 
bales—vou got all fou uin’t I never goin 


TINKLING 


CYMBAL royal 


will not prosper them that speak His name 
lightly,” he said, in his prayer - meeting 
tone of voice. 

‘Amen! exclaimed the Rev. Ephraim 
Patterson, who was not out of ear-shot, and 
musings were of the shortest cut to 
great jorums of rich, foamy milk. 

The man merely clenched his hands 
until the nails bit into the calloused palms. 
He knew that he had not had a fair reckon 
ing, but he could not dispute the account. 
He could not read anything but printing. 

[welve dollars and sixty cents,” re 
peated the colonel, glancing at him sharply. 

The man was thinking of the wintry, 
fenceless hillside. He could hear the patter 
of sleet upon the shingles of the unceiled 
cabin. There was one particularly large 
crack in the wall, through which the north 
wind always moaned weirdly. He could 
hear the querulous accents of the bedrid- 
den woman, and see the child sitting before 
the fireplace, gazing into the embers, await 
ing his return. He stood as one in a dream. 

“Well, cunnel, maybe better luck nex’ 
year. Of co’se you'll carry me tell next 
fall?’ he queried anxiously. 

“Times are tight, and I’m going to re 
duce my supply business, but I reckon I'll 
have to carry you one more year. But you 
have got to cut things down to bed-rock 
living, you hear?” 

As if he had 
when he had not 
his own for five months! 

“Yes, sir,” answered the man humbly. 

There was nothing else to do. They had 
used the last dust of meal for the morning 
hoe-cake. They had been out of meat for 
a week. It was actual hunger that had 
driven him out on this drear day. 

The colonel closed the ledger, 
thriftily posting the twelve dollars and 
sixty cents on the new account, so that it 
might at once start to drawing its ten-per 
cent interest. Then he walked to where 
the Rev. Ephraim was basking before the 
like sleek, well-fed tomcat 
The man shuffled along behind, his mind 
in a daze. The colonel beckoned a cl 
the man 


with a j 


whose 


ever been extravagant, 


had a piece of tobacco of 


first, 


stove some 


} hawk 
maicatea 


n pounds of salt meat 


half-bushel of meal, ten pounds flour, fi 
of rice, three of onions, three of brown 
sug three of green coff« and a call n 
of molasses. Put the stuff in an emp 


hox, so it won't get wet. Might put in 
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package of soda, nickel’s worth of coarse 
salt, and two pounds of lard. That’s all.” 
“Cunnel, lemme have half a pound o’ 
tea fer my old woman! She's bed-ridden, 
you know, an’ tea seems to comfort her. 
An’ I want a bottle of liniment for her! ” 
The started to deliver another 
lecture on economy and refuse these luxu- 
ries, but the Rev Ephraim smiled fatly and 


colonel 


nodded approval. 

“Ah, such sweet thoughtfulness! If 
every one were only so sweetly thoughtful 
of others!” he murmured. 

The colonel hesitated, and was lost. He 
nodded assent to the clerk, who scuttled off 
to fill the order 

“ An’—an’ cunnel, there’s somethin’ else. 
I ain't askin’ nothin’ myself, but it’s git- 
tin’ Chrismus time, an’ I made a promise 
this summer I shore want to keep. I'm 
powerful disappointed "bout that crap bein’ 
short, an’ that I ain't able to pay out—” 

“Nothing more now. I must hold 
credits down. ‘The boll-weevil is coming. 
Wait till you get your crop planted and up, 
and we see what the paying prospects are.” 

His thin lips tightened into a line above 
his square-cut, brindled chin-whiskers. 

“But this ain’t much, cunnel — jes’ a 
dollar or two—jes’ a little bit, an’ Vl pay 
you double, dollar fer dollar, nex’ fall!” 

“You had better be guided by the good 
advice of the colonel, my brother. He is a 
success—a godly man, and the talents the 
Lord gave him have wonderfully multi- 


plied. Follow his advice, and you cannot 
go wrong.” 
The Rev Ephraim felt safe in patron- 


izing the man, and the tribute to the colo- 
nel would help that cow proposition along. 

“ But — but, cunnel, you don’t under- 
stand. I’ve got a li’l gal out thar at my 
cabin, an’ for three years now I’ve been a 
promisin’ her somethin’. She ain't but 
thirteen, cunnel, an’ she helped me work 
them fo’ bales you got. She worked as 
hard as any nigger; an’ I told her I’d shore 
git her some shoes an’ stockin’s this year—” 

The colonel slowlv shaking 
head from side to side. 

“Please, sir, cunnel, lemme have them 
shoes fer Lucy! Jest the cheapest ones vou 
got! She ain't never had on a shoe in her 
life, cunnel, an’ the cold is cruel hard on 
her. Why—why, cunnel, them pore 1i’l 
feet of hern jes’ cracks an’ chaps an’ bleeds 
in right col’ weather. Please, sir! ” 


was his 


The colonel picked his teeth with a solid 
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gold pocket-toothpick set with diamonds, 
which the local missionary society had 
given him. He spread his coat-tails wide 
apart and turned his back to the stove. A 
clerk lighted one of the big coal-oil lamps 
that hung from the ceiling; dusk was ap- 
proaching rapidly. ‘The colonel made no 
answer. 

“Cunnel, I soin’ to tell that 
pore li'l baby child of mine when I git 
home? She's sot her heart so on them 
shoes an’ stockin’s! I'd ruther be dead— 
I'd a heap ruther be dead—than face her 
when she comes a runnin’ out to meet me 
in the dark, an’ I got to tell her this third 
year that her daddy can’t keep his promise, 
an’ she can’t have them shoes. She ain't 
a goin’ to cry, ner holler, ner take on, but 


what aim 


she'll jes’ set an’ look in the ashes an’ 
grieve ter herself; an’ then the pore li'l 
thing is goin’ ter come an’ hug me an’ trv 
to make me b’lieve she don’t keer—but I'll 
hear her cryin’ soft to herself, "way in the 
night. She ain't never had no Sandy 
Claws, ner no pretty clo’es, ner ribbins, 


ner nothin’ like other chillern. She's jest 
fought ‘longside of me, workin’ all the time, 
takin’ her mammy’s place, an’ hern, too. 
These here shoes an’ stockin’s is the first 
thing she’s ever let on she wanted much. 
Cunnel, lemme take ‘em out ter that pore 
li'l preshus, lonesome gal of mine! ” 

‘I told no, and that settles it,” 
snapped the colonel, in tones of finality. 

The man winced, as if a whip-lash had 
seared his face. His lips moved as if to 
plead further. His roved in mute 
misery to the Rev. Ephraim, who avoided 
his glance. 

He stood dully a minute or two; then, 
with a sigh, he dragged his steps to the box 
of coarse rations ready by the door, placed 
them in the borrowed wagon, and vanished 
into the gloom of the dismal December 
evening, cowering before the sleet-laden 
blast. 

“Now about that Brother Patter- 
son. Here's seventy-five dollars—go get a 
good one,” said the colonel, smiling 
graciously. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, my dear 
brother! May the Lord bless you for your 
unfailing goodness and kindness to one of 
His humble shepherds!” the Rev. 
Ephraim, grasping the colonel’s clammy 
hand with his right, and with his left 
deftly slipping the gold into his trouser- 
pocket. 


you 


eves 


cow, 


said 
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SPEAKER REED’S PLAN FOR 


THE 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 


HOUSE CHAMBER WILL BE PARTLY REALIZED 
AT THE COMING SESSION 


BY JUDSON 


LMOST any good thing is likely to 
A happen in the course of time, if 
everybody knows it is good and 
nobody opposes it. But even at that, it 
were well to estimate an exceeding liberal 
allowance of time, and then double your 
estimate. 

The which optimistic—no, not cynical— 
reflection on the certainty — assuredly not 
the speed—of human progress, is inspired 
by a reminiscent reading of an article 
which Thomas B. Reed, when Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, wrote for 
MunseEy’s MAGAZINE sixteen years ago. 

Mr. Reed, out of ample experience and 
observation, ventured to assert that the 
workshop of our House of Representatives 
was about the worst adapted to its function 
of any legislative chamber in the world. 
He proposed some changes which he 
thought would actually make it possible 
for this great deliberative body to delib- 
erate. Startling as such an innovation in 
House procedure would be, the idea ap- 
pealed to nearly everybody in Congress; 
and right now, after less than a score of 
years, the House chamber is actually being 
overhauled as a step toward experimenting 
with the Reed plan. 

Just a tentative step, be it understood. 
Mr. Reed proposed to reduce the size of 
the chamber greatly, to take out the desks 
of members, to seat them on benches, and 
to bring the entire membership into a space 
small enough to enable a speaker to make 
himself heard by all his associates. Just 
one detail of that plan is being executed 
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at present. The semicircular rows of desks 
are being removed, and benches are being 
installed in their places. 

When the special session convenes, in 
April, the work will be completed. The 
chamber will be of the same size as now, 
but the members will occupy semicircular 
rows of mahogany and leather chairs, not 
unlike opera chairs. They will have no 
desks. Instead, each member will use a 
modest little pigeonhole of a shelf, under- 
neath the chair in front of him, for any 
books or memoranda he may use. 

He will not be able to lug in a stack of 
books and heap them on his desk, nor can 
he drag forth pen and paper, and write 
letters. Distractions from the business in 
hand will be reduced to a minimum. Hav- 
ing nothing else to do, and nothing with 
which to make a noise, it is hoped that 
members will attend to legislative affairs. 


rHE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN LONDON 


This plan of reorganization of the seat- 
ing scheme is a long way from an adoption 
of the system employed in the British House 
of Commons. Mr: Reed declared that of 
all the legislative chambers he had studied, 
that of the Commons seemed to be the only 
one built on business principles; but the 
business scheme of the Commons would not 
work in our House. 

The Commons has six hundred and sev 
enty members; our House will have, after 
March 4, four hundred and thirty-five. But 
the Commons requires only forty for a 
quorum; the House's quorum will be two 
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hundred and eighteen. Only on rare occa- 
sions does any large proportion of the mem- 
bership of the Commons appear, and then 
for brief periods. On the other hand, our 
Representatives stick close to business, and 
any hour may bring a roll-call on which 
the great majority of the entire membership 


may be summoned to the floor. So the 
Representatives must have a much larger 
hall than the Commons. 

As reconstructed, when the next session 


opens, the chamber of the Representatives 
to accommodate four hun- 
SIX the 
hall of the Commons can seat only three 
hundred and the floor. ‘The rest, 
when they attend, must use the galleries. 


will have seats 


dred and fifty members, whereas 


six on 


The hall of Representatives measures 
one hundred and thirteen feet by sixty- 
seven feet at the level of the floor, and 


considerably more at the gallery level above. 
The Commons chamber is only sixty-eight 
feet by forty five feet. The most effective 
statement of the difference betvcen our 
Representatives’ chamber and the “only 
chamber built on business principles” 1 
that there are three hundred and eighty- 
six thousand cubic feet of space in the 
former, and only one hundred and twenty- 
four thousand in the latter. That is, a 
speaker in the larger chamber has more 
than three times as much space to fill with 
his voice. Small wonder that our statesmen 
enjoy wide repute for leathern lungs! 

In the hall of Representatives, as it is 
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now being arranged, there will be no altera- 
tion of dimensions or cubical content. A 
reconstruction of the seating plans is all 
that is contemplated. The new seating will 
draw the members into a smaller group on 
the floor. This, however, necessitates a 
change in the method of handling business 
that will be decidedly interesting. 

Without desks before them, members 
will be unable to deliver, from their seats, 
elaborate addresses requiring use of docu- 
ments and extensive memoranda. There- 
fore it is planned to place two large tables 
in the open space at the front of the cham- 
ber, just in front of the Speaker’s rostrum, 
to be occupied by committees in charge of 
legislation before the House. These will 
correspond roughly to the government 
benches of the Commons, or to the plan, 
usual in other European legislatures, of 
having speakers occupy a tribune in front 
of the assemblage. 

As has been said, these changes repre- 
sent only a tentative experiment with a 
single feature of Speaker Reed’s plan. Mr. 
Reed would have gone farther, and would 
have greatly reduced the dimensions and 
cubical content of the chamber, and espe- 
cially of the galleries. 

If the present experiment with desks is 


a success, then the next move, already 
authorized by legislation, w:i! be toward 
an actual reductic: of th hamber’s siz 
This change may neycr | 
until 


ve made—certain! 


not after the House has tried the 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, AT WESTMINSTER, WHICH WAS TO A CERTAIN 
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experiment with benches and _ decided 
whether it is satisfied. If the benches don’t 
please, then there will be an end to any 
plan for reducing the chamber, and some 
new form of combination desk and chair 
will be tried. 

Many years ago, as a matter of fact 
which very few present members know, 
the House did have benches and no desks. 
When the present chamber was first occu- 
pied, it was equipped in that way. The 
story goes—it is a tradition about the office 
of the Capitol superintendent, always told 
with much glee—that after a short expe- 
rience with the benches they were ordered 
out. They were donated to the Govern- 
ment Insane Asylum, where they are still 
doing excellent service. 


THE HALL MAY BE RECONSTRUCTED LATER 


Supposing, however, that the bench-seat 
plan is successful this time, as nearly every- 
body anticipates, then there will probably 
come a reconstruction of the chamber itself. 
It will not be made nearly so small as the 
Commons, but yet very much more compact 
than it is now. 

The scheme that has been most favored, 
and that is likely to be executed, would 
reduce the chamber’s length from one hun- 
dred and thirteen feet to ninety; its width 
from sixty-seven feet to sixty-two; the seat- 
ing capacity of the public galleries from 
eight hundred to five hundred and sixty; 


and the cubical content of the chamber from 
three hundred and eighty-six thousand 
cubic feet to two hundred and forty-four 
thousand. This would be a reduction of 
considerably more than one-third. 
Moreover, in this plan the accommoda- 
tions for the press would be increased, and 
the number of seats for members would be 
raised from three hundred and _ninety- 
three, as now, to four hundred and forty. 
Altogether, it would be a decidedly more 
compact and_ businesslike The 
space saved by reducing the size of the 
chamber would be utilized in a highly prac- 
tical and desirable fashion, to enlarge the 
members’ lounging - rooms and the utterly 


scheme. 


inadequate coat-rooms. 

Speaker Reed had in mind to make the 
chamber much smaller even than this plan 
contemplates, and to use the space thus 
saved to provide two large writing-rooms 
and workrooms for members. His scheme 
would have made the House chamber very 
similar to the House of Commons, and not 
very much larger. 

But since Reed’s time has 
crown out of all bounds that he could even 
have imagined for it, and this part of his 
plan is entirely unnecessary, because the two 
great office-buildings of white marble, one 
for Senators and the other for Representa- 
tives, have since been constructed, adjacent 
to the Capitol, and providing every Senator 
with a suite of offices, every House member 


Congress 
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with at least a single large office, and all 
the important committee chairmen with 
suites. 

There is much difference of opinion 
whether the construction of the great office- 
buildings has added to the efficiency of 
Congress as a legislative body. The 
a comfortable and commodious 
from the 


pos- 


session of 
office, at a considerable distance 
halls of legislation, is inevitably a tempta- 
tion to stay away from the Capitol when 
nothing of immediate interest is going on. 
Members get their vast correspondence at 
tended to with more despatch and less diff 
culty than formerly, but it may be ques 
tioned whether they spend as much time in 
the Senate and House chambers as the) 
would if their offices attractive 
or more accessible. 


were less 


rHE VAST PLANT ON CAPITOL HILI 


No legislative assembly on earth ever 
equipped itself with such a working plant 
as our Congress has. The two magnificent 
office-buildings contrast curiously with the 
Capitol the last word in state- 
ly modernity while the 
Capitol com 
parison. 

Che office-buildings are situated at con- 
siderable distances from the Capitol, and 
subways connect them with the Capitol 
wings to which they appertain. The Senate 
] 


long 


‘T he are 
and 
almost 


elegance, 
medieval in 


seems 


+ 


time had cute little aut 
subway, 


has for a Oo 
mobile carryalls operated in its 
so that members may drop down in the 
elevator to the subway level, step into a 
whisked in a twinkling to the 
hoists them to 


car, and be 
foot of the elevator which 
their floors in the office-building. 

Che House conservative, or per 
chance more willing to take a few steps on 
the auto-cars 


stress ofl 


more 


never installed 
But now it is under a terrible 
temptation, for the Senate is having a 
monorail electric railway constructed in 
its subway, to take the place of the carry- 
The cars will be hung from an 


re of ot the 


its legs, has 


all autos 
overhead 
tunnel. 
The House members ar 
if this new tov of the Senators is interest 


rail attached to the 


Waiting to see 
ing enough to warrant them in adopting it 
It’s a good guess that they will finally a 
cept it, for the children of members hav 
long bemoaned the fact that the House 


automobiles, and they 


a state of 


mind bordering on 
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militancy, ve the wonderful 
monorail contraption being installed in the 
Senators’ tunnel. They want an equally 
interesting and entertaining “ play ‘rail- 
road * for themselves, and they will prob 
ably get it. 

Sp aker Reed would be startled, if he 
could come back to-day, to see how Con 
gress, Instead of compacting itself into a 
smaller space for more effective work, has 
spread its huge establishment all over the 
brow of Capitol Hill. It’s a respectabl 
journey from the extreme point of one 
office-building to the remotest corner of the 
other, by way of the Capitol. The distance 

a quarter-mile or more—can all be cov 
ered far underground, by way of the elec- 
tric-lighted tunnels and the cavernous cata- 
combs in the subterranean recesses of the 
Capitol, which few people ever bother to 
see, perhaps because they are among its 
most interesting sights. 

None the less, although the development 
of the legislative plant has not proceeded 
thus far on the lines suggested by Mr. 
Reed, what he said in favor of a smaller 
chamber for the House is even more true 
now than when he said it, and the members 
realize it. In all probability, the next long 
recess of Congress will see the House cham- 
accordance with the 


as the) obs 


ber reconstructed in 
Reed plan. 

It is worth while to reproduce here 
from MUuNSEY’s MAGAZINE of November 
1897—what Mr. Reed said, nearly sixteen 
years ago, in advocacy of his plan, now 
partly realized, for changing the arrange- 
ments of the House of Representatives: 


HAT A LEGISLATIVE HALL SHOULD BE 


rhe problem of a suitable hall for legislativ« 
deliberation, and for the transaction of busi 
ness, is one which in practical realization has 
complications aside from those of the actual 
work to be done. Of nation 


desires to show in its legislative edifices some- 


course, a great 


of the greatness and magnificence of the 
Che exterior, 


thing 


empire whi h Is to be governed 


therefore, should be stately and impressive, 
id should give to all who view it, whether 
citizens or foreigners, the idea of grandeur, 
nd y In this respect, there is 
t he \ rld which 1 more fré 
ble 1 its illustration of th vishes f 
‘ people tl our « } 
| t while the | Idi sh Id in S exter 
I tl ighout its interior, testi » the p 
\ ind ore ess I the nat ! the pus 
sto he <« é h uld t be Sa to 
al if w ] d ywer 
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You cannot transact the governmental busi- 
ness of a great and numerous people without 
at least one branch of the legislature consist- 
ing of many members. The members grow in 
number, and must grow as the nation grows 
Moreover, as the race increases its wants and 
its civilization, the work of the legislative part 
of government increases with them. It is use- 
less to declaim against paternalism, except for 
the purpose of moderating it; for as the world 
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constructed to be invitation, perpetual 


and continuous, to noise and confusion 


all 


as 


THE BAD INFLUENCE Ol AN AUDIENCE 


re for the 
of 


Their great galleries a 
to the 
come and go like the ebb and flow of the tide. 
Of it is proper that the sittings of a 
hould be open to the people, 


most part 


curiosity sightseers, who 


devoted 


course, 


legislative body s 


but no galleries can be made large enough to 
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TH! MALL OF THE HOUSE 


OF REPRESENTATIVES AS 


IT W L APPEAR AT THE COMING SESSION OF 


CONGRESS, WITH SPEAKER REED'S PLAN PARTLY REALIZED, AND THE DI SKS REPLACED WITH BENCHES 


progresses in the arts of peace, more and more 
things become feasible and proper for a gov- 
ernment to do, and therefore money increas- 
ing in amount year by year is sure to be ex- 
pended, and in most cases for the public good 
In other words, taking one year with another, 
a larger portion of the common profits 
spent by the commonwealth for the common 


1s 


good. 
Business, then, must be transacted, and in 
increasing amount, and therefore the place 


where it is transacted becomes more and more 
There are certain essentials which 
it would hardly seem necessary to enumerate, 
were it not for the fact that they all appear 
to neglected in most chambers devoted to 
parliamentary uses. It is absolutely necessary 


important 


1 
be 


for the transaction of business that it should 
be in the power of each man to hear what 
every other man may say, and for all those 
present to hear from the presiding officer 


what is to be done, and from the clerk’s desk 
what has been done. Yet most of the build- 
ings in use for these purposes have been so 


have the people represented except by a very 


small fraction. Whether that fraction be four 
three - hundred - thousandths, or one, makes 
small difference to the country 

lt may not, perhaps, be improper to add 


that a large and enthusiastic audience in the 
galleries tends to tempt some members to elo- 
quence who otherwise would speak in a con- 


cise and businesslike manner, and end when 
they had finished. It will not do, therefore, 
to make the galleries too important a feature, 
since large galleries breed much confusion, 


and add greatly to the noise and difficulty of 
legislation 

It in- 
dispensable that the 
members, vet there is one parliamentary body 
Hlouse of Commons, at 
seat but half its mem- 
there 
and 


were a requisite 


all 


as if it 
the hall should 


would seem 


seat 


of great repute—the 

Westminster—that can 
the floor In most 
desks, which take up much 
which are very objectionable, since they invite 
members to do other work than that which is 
to they 


on chambers 


bers 


are room, 


before the body which 
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WHEN NORAH BOUGHT THE PIANO 
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AUTHOR Ol 


ss 


O you mind the airs them Corre- 
gans are takin’ on? ” Mrs. Walsh, 
of the West End, inquired in 

dignantly. “A white table-cloth, an’ 

gould-framed picture of the Duchess 0° 

Marlborough on the wall! ” 

“ They have the right,” firmly declared 

Mrs. Baily, from next the chapel. “ Norah 

is teachin’ in Number Twelve these three 


a 


vears.” 
“ They're to have a piano! ” 
This staggering blow to the spirit of 


liberalism possessed by Mrs. Baily was 
received in some consternation. 
“°Tis second-hand. She’s been savin’ 


for it eighteen months and more, an’ the 
rest’s to be paid on the instalment plan,” 
Mrs. Walsh commented. 

Observing the effect of her announce- 
ment, she could afford to treat the fact as 
less blameworthy. 

“There never the is- 


was the like on 


land!” observed Mrs. Baily, in an awed 
tone. “She's the ambitious girl!” 


The “island” was not like any other 
island—or, if it was, there were not many 
such. It conformed, to be sure, to the usual 
specifications for an island, in that it was 
a body of land wholly surrounded by water. 
About two hundred miles of open inland 
sea stretched away from the beach at its 
back doors. Not much more than five or 
six hundred yards off, across the “ creek ” 
and the “river,” was the big lake city on 
which its front windows looked. Geo- 
graphically it was similar to other islands. 
Then the differences began. 

Its fauna consisted of vellow dogs of a 
uniform but indeterminate breed; goats of 
the common or garden kind; dock-rats and 
donkey-engines. The limited flora’ was 
composed of dusty burdocks; grass which 
sprang hopefully up between the boards of 
the walk, and nowhere else; highly colored 
cans, and the sunflowers in Mrs. Kenney’s 
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small kitchen-garden. If the truly scien- 
tific should take objection to the inclusion 
of tin cans, the statement may be made that 
they appeared to spring up from the soil— 
and in fact did so. 

Though not volcanic in its origin, cer- 
tain facts might suggest such a theory, the 
island appearing to the rather an 
igneous production of recent times. In 
other words, it was largely formed of ashes 
brought in dusty carts from many sources, 
mingled with other extraneous matter. 

In this fashion the island had risen from 
the low lake level to a stable height, on 
which first appeared the huts of a sparse 
population—popularly named “ squatters” 

beneath the towering bulk of elevators 


eve 


and mills. The dwellers had increased 
with new settlers, and with numerous 
births—for there was no race suicide about 


the island—until the cabins extended in a 
line the length of the “ sea-wall.”’ 

The arrival of the piano was an event 
marked in local annals. Indeed, as an 
island incident, nothing had ever quite 
equaled it. Certainly the fire in the lumber- 
vard, though a circumstance marked by 
much crude excitement, did not approach it 
in quiet, dramatic effectiveness. Even the 
autumn afternoon when Mr. ‘Thomas 
Duffy received the nomination for coroner 

-which had hitherto held the record as a 
period of public upheaval, was completely 
surpassed. 

A squad of small boys headed the vehicle 
which bore the piano’s stout, upright frame. 
Those who were without within the 
saloon formed a body-guard to accompany 
it. Mr. Gustav Schmoller, the proprietor, 
discovering himself alone, followed mo- 


or 


rosely. 

By the time the cart stopped before the 
Corregan mansion, the island’s population 
had turned out ez masse. Every one was 
present at the installation. An agitated 


? 
; 





O18 
mob assisted with advice and comment as 
the instrument proved unmanageable, and 


was got through the door only by being 
tipped at a decided angle. 

“Thry it, me dear,” said 
encouragingly to Norah. 
smell of a sound of it!” 

And what shall I play?” demanded 
Norah. 

“Whatever yer judgment 
plied Mr. Thomas Duffy himself, who 
happened to be passing, and who paused 
to witness the ceremony 

Thereupon Norah ran up the 
stool with a quick twirl, and seated herself, 
something of stage fright being visible in 
her blushing countenance. The throng 
pressed eagerly forward. For an instant 
her hands paused uncertainly over the keys. 
Then her fingers fluttered down, and the 
first bars of the “‘ Wearing of the Green” 
fell on the listeners’ 

Che effect upon the assemblage was in- 
$y the time she reached the 
nodding. Heavy feet 
A dull drone 


followed the 


Mrs. 


“Give us the 


Ke nne\y 


dictates re 


piano 


ears. 


stantaneous. 
chorus, heads were 
were beating time to the air 
of harsh, humming voices 
melody. 

“T’ve heard it in the streets o° Dublin 
me a little shaver,” said Mr. Duffy 
niscently. “It’s a great chune! ’ 

Mr. Schmoller pushed forward from the 
outskirts of the multitude, where hitherto 
he had stood disconsolate. 
* he began 
Norah, 


rem 


“There 1ss 

“Ves?” said 
readily. 

“There iss he continued. 
“T should like to hear me Ve have 
listen to the national song of the Hibernian. 


looking round 
a noble music,” 


it now 


also 
Dutch!” roared Pat 
take care of 


There are odders here 
“Took out for t! 
Nairne. “The Irish can 

themselves.” 
“Vill blay, ’ Schmoller 
with dignity, “ the music of the fatherland 
‘Die Wacht am Rhein *?” 


vou conclud d 


Norah did it. The broad German faces 
shone. The deep German bosoms rose and 
fell. As she finished, biz, hard Teutoni 


hands applauded wildh 

“Fellow citizens!’ Duffy stood in the 
middle of the room, his high hat in his 
hand, lookin t his constit ts zing in 
through door and window. “I would ris 
to vake a! ark There this, ladies 
and gentlemen, I want to sa In addition 
to thanki t! beautiful and_ talented 
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young lady for the inspirin’ strains to 
which we have listened, I ask you and her 
not to forget somethin’. There is a country 
that has been to many of us a friend in 
distress—that has done more for us than a 
brother. There are younger wans of us to 
whom it’s been a father and mother and 
home. Fellow citizens, I would ask that 
the accomplished performer give for us 
now * The Star-Spangled Banner ’*!” 
Before he had paused, Norah crashed 
into the familiar chords with all th 
strength of her small foot on the lou 
pedal. As bar followed bar, a_ perfect 
silence held the listeners, who craned for 
ward attentively. When the final notes 
sounded tri. ~phantly, the applause was 
broken wit! shouts, the shouts grew into a 
cheer, the cxecr rose and strengthened until 
the china <:..2ments on the shelf rattled in 
their places, and even the Duchess of 
Marlborough quivered against the wall. 


Ii 


GREAT station has been conceded to hav 
its drawbacks as well as its advantages 
Norah Corregan was feeling something of 
this as one morning she tiptoed over the 
‘ bridge” on her way to school. 

Not that she had a desire to abate on 
jot of the glory which hedged her round 
Still, even royalty has been known to long 
for greater freedom, and to seek it in 
casional disregard of ceremony and evasion 
of formality. Norah guilty of en 
couraging this highly and 
eckless mood when she 
gan seated on a crosspiece of the “ draw.” 

“What's the matter?” she inquired, 
pausing and gazing down upon him. 

“How dyou know anything’s th 
matter?” he asked gruffly. 

“When you speak like that?” she ob 
served with patient dignity 

“How d’you know I was going to speak 
like that?” he asked. 

The suddenness of the riposte took her 
off her guard. 

“Oh, 
head. 


was 
insubordinate 
came on Tim Du 


well—” she began, tossing her 


Norah,” he 
‘1 don’t suppose 1 


said, rising 
ought to call you 
young lady now 





with a piano 


‘Pianos aren't everything, Tim,” she 
sighed lightly. 

If she had stated that he: re mor 
than coronets and simple f n Nor 
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man blood, the remark would not have 
been wholly dissimilar in manner and in- 
tention. 

“You needn’t think,” he went on bitter- 
ly, “that I don’t feel the difference be- 
tween us—now. I’m seein’ it more every 
day. There’s no need for you to rub it in, 
though, the way you do—”’ 

“What do I do?” Norah demanded, 
with an air of indignant innocence. 

“Sometimes not lookin’ at me, and some- 
times speakin’ to me, as to-day—”’ 

“Oh, you don’t like that?” she inquired. 

“You know I do,” Tim replied in hur- 
ried earnestness. 

“Then why are you complaining?” 

“I’m not complaining,’ he answered 
desperately. 

Having brought about an entirely satis- 
factory state of affairs, in which she was 
in complete control of the situation, and 
the young man to all intents and purposes 
at her mercy, she at once became conscious 
that she was in a fearful hurry. 

“Oh, I'll be late for school!” 
claimed. 

Tim Dugan was not working. 

On the island, conditions were for the 
most part easily and clearly defined. The 
limits of the 
consisted of 


she €xX=- 


two opposing extremes—the 
| 
pendulum 


swing of the 
“working” and of being 
be “working” was commendable. 
ence, however, taught that many 
might tend to produce a contrary result, 
and in the multiplicity of possibilities was 
charity. Therefore, as in another com- 
munity the information might be given that 
so and so “had a cold,” so within the 
limits of the island the fact that some one 
was “in trouble” was mentioned with the 
same casual ease as a piece of polite in- 
formation. 

Perhaps an exception should be made to 
the statement that “ working” represented 
the highest attainment of virtue. Any one 
who was declared to be “ steady ” certainly 
far exceeded this. In that word was ac- 
corded a sort of blue-ribbon supremacy of 
merit. This, however, was a state of being 
so rarely attained that it was something 
hardly to be taken into practical considera- 
tion. It was an ideal to be admired and 
considered, but, like all ideals, something 
so fair and high as to be sadly dismissed. 

Tim, though, for a while had certainly 
reached it and held it. From deck-hand to 
wheelman he had advanced within a record 

8 


in trouble.” To 
E-xperi- 


causes 
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time. And then, all this season, day after 
day, the big freighters had gone down the 
river, but Tim had remained without a 
berth in any of them. 

Lately, instead of disappearing from the 
island with the darkness—whither no one. 
knew—Dugan had fallen into the habit of 
loitering in the road in the vicinity of the 
Corregan cottage. This he could do very 
easily without attracting too great attention 
from any one. Even Norah’s quick black 
eyes would not necessarily see him; or, if 
she did spy him out, there was no particu- 
lar reason to conclude that he was there 
solely because of her. 


III 


THe whole island, in truth, or such part 
of it as was disengaged—and the late sum- 
mer sunsets found almost every one off duty 

had fallen into the habit of gathering in 
the neighborhood at that hour. The first 
notes of Norah’s piano seemed to be the 
signal for assembling. 

Mr. Schmoller had grown quite a 
customed to it. He had resigned himself 
to seeing his patrons leave the bench beside 
his door when Norah’s fingers touched the 
keys. Mrs. Walsh journeyed up the quar 
ter of a mile or more from the West End. 
Mrs. Baily stepped over from the chapel. 
The immediate neighbors could listen from 
their own door-steps or window-sills. 

As the sun sank in final glory in the 
burnished lake; as the from the 
chimneys and the steam from the exhaust- 
pipes took on new and richer hues and 
tints in the waning light; as the petulant 
tugs no longer puffed by in the creek, and 
the great locomotives were stilled; 
appeared to descend upon the island and 


smoke 


peace e 


possess it. 

Norah played. As a matter of execu- 
tion, her performance might not have been 
able to meet the demands of the most 
exacting. Of virtuosity she was utterly 
ignorant. ‘Technique was sadly lacking. 
In touch she was manifestly deficient. To 
shading she gave little heed. Tone-color 
was regrettably neglected by her. How- 
ever, she made up greatly in temperament 

albeit she did not know it by that name. 

Nor were the pieces which she played 
she never thought of “rendering” them 
such as one would be likely to find upon 
the program of a classical concert when the 
critical are gathered together. They were 
not labeled ‘ morceau ”’ or ‘ étude.” 
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Neither were they written by composers 
whose names ended in “sky” or “vitch.” 

In fact, the authorship of many of the 
melodies was not known at all. But 
through years they had been so drummed 
and sung, hummed and whistled, that 
gradually they had made a place for them- 
selves without any thought of whence they 
came. They had always been, and descend- 
ing in a measure as heirlooms of the race, 
they possessed an association and tradition 
which was all their own. 

When Norah played “Dear! Dear! 
What Can the Matter Be?” Mrs. Kenney, 
of the West End, experienced a strange 
sensation about the throat, and her bleary 
eyes grew even more than customarily dim. 
In the remote past of vanished years, Mrs. 
Kenney, like the rest of humanity, had had 
a childhood and even a babyhood. She 
did not look it now. Her seamed cheeks 
had nothing to suggest the roundness and 
rosiness of infancy. The thin gray-green 
locks appeared to disprove the possibility 
of a time of soft curls. 

Somewhere from that dark past 
heard a voice singing—a voice which she 
in some way associated with a kindness 
which this world had not always been in 
the habit of showing her. She remembered 
herself held in gently enclosing arms, and 
rocked. She thought of children of her 
own, and how she herself had tried to 
croon that same ballad over a cradle, and 

and she determined to return, the very 
next day, the teapot about which she and 
Mrs. Crowly had entertained a difference 
of opinion for so long, and numerous words 
had been exchanged. 

When Norah struck out into “ Marching 
Through Georgia,” Corporal Jefferson 
Rawlins, of the G. A. R., raised his shaking 
head and threw back his bent shoulders. 
He drew a deeper breath; his heart beat 
in a livelier manner and Jefferson Rawlins 
was another man. In a _ cracked and 
quavering voice he would ask for “ John 
Brown's Body,” “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
the Boys Are Marching,” and “ Tenting on 
the Old Camp-Ground.” 

To others the melodies came with 
memories of torchlight processions in hot 
political campaigns, and held a later sig- 
nificance. “Wait Till the Clouds Roll By, 
Jennie,” took its place almost with the 


she 


older songs, for to it many had paraded 
through miles of thronged streets bearing 
torches on their shoulders. 
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Peter MacKenzie was not an amiable 
man. A Scottish strain had infused a dour 
quality into his north-of-Ireland blood. 
Music and rejoicing had but little part in 
his scheme of salvation. By inclination he 
avoided all part and participation in what 
he considered the light and frivolous. Still, 
a hymn-tune was a hymn-tune, and when 
with difficulty he recognized “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” something _ stirred 
within him. He thought of bright spring 
mornings, when in a dingy schoolroom thin 
young voices sang the words, and his shrill, 
childish voice had been with them. Many 
a morning, school had begun with the 
hymn, and he could not forget it. 

When Norah wandered into “There is 
a Happy Land, Far, Far Away,” Peter 
MacKenzie was not the same. He thought 
of another happy land far, far away—in 
the past—the happy land of youth, with 
which the air was associated. 

The next day the housewives of the 
island might have noticed—and did notice 
—that the quality of Peter’s sugar was 
better. They were surprised to find that 
butter was a cent less in cost, though they 
might have been pardoned in not discover- 
ing that any connection existed between the 
old Sunday-school tune and the market 
price of certain commercial articles. 

Nor did Norah confine herself to any 
particular style or period. All was music 
which came to her piano, provided it 
pleased the ear, appealed to the feelings, 
and stirred the heart. She had nothing to 
say to any music of the future, but a great 
deal to do with the music of the present— 
that kind which gets itself warbled and 
chirruped and piped by the man and boy 
in the street; which is ground out on 
organs and rattled on hurdygurdies. She 
equal to anything, from “Annie 
Rooney ” and “ After the Ball Is Over,” up 
through “Comrades,” and “The Babies 
in Our Block,” to “ Under the Bamboo- 
Tree,” “ Hiawatha,” “ Evervbody Works 
but Father,” and the last air from the last 
musical comedy. Indeed, her music had 
even more of the present than the past in 
its appeal. 

There were tunes, however, which were 
the favorites of all; which often received 
an encore, and were frequently given “by 
request.” Of “The Last Rose of Summer” 
the entire community never seemed to grow 
weary. “’Way Down Upon the Suwanee 
River” was always in demand. There 


was 


“ 
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were “Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ “ Yankee 
Doodle,” and “St. Patrick’s Day in the 
Morning.” 

The island did not care particularly for 
novelty. Indeed, it liked to hear the old 
songs over and over again. How old they 
were did not matter. And when Norah fin- 
ished—generally concluding with “ Home, 
Sweet Home ’’—the hearers often sat silent 
and motionless for a considerable time; 
and when they finally moved away, they 
went with a subdued air and a curiously 
mild expression of countenance. 

IV 

“Wuat’s the matter with the island?” 
remarked Sergeant Quinlan, up at the 
station-house, as he tipped back in his chair, 
raised his shirt-sleeved arms, and clasped 
his hands behind his head. 

“Nothing’s the matter with the island,” 
answered his assistant and henchman. 
“Tt’s all right.” 

“That’s just what’s the matter!” 
the sergeant. “It’s all wrong that it’s all 


said 


right. That is to say, it isn’t right that 
there isn’t more wrong about it. Why, 
Casey, you know what I mean! There's 


been no one run in from there for over a 
week—not an entry on the blotter for all 
that time. I always counted on having 
Tom Kelly up jus’ so often for a scrap. 
Old Mrs. Kenney was regular for pinchin’ 
coal from the yards. Not a fight, not a 
drunk—nothin’ doin’! Say, the mellen- 
nium must be in full blast over there!” 

“They'll be wearin’ white robes 
halos nex’,” remarked Casey. 

“T thought sure Tim Dugan was spoilin’ 
for something,” continued the sergeant, who 
kept a paternal eye upon the precinct and 
his charges. “I tell you, he can’t run with 
the gang he’s been doing without trouble 


and 


comin’ of it!” 
Vv 

Norau, seated at the piano with face 
upturned, gazing intently beyond anything 
within the range of actual vision, let her 
fingers loiter over the yellow keys. “ Home, 
Sweet Home” she had played some time 
before. Her audience had departed. When 
she again felt herself alone, impelled by 
what impulse she knew not, she returned 
to the instrument. 

Suddenly the faint light admitted by th 
small window was cut off. A dark body 
was interposed in the open space. 
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“Oh, Tim!” she cried, giving a great 
start, but neither turning nor removing her 
hands from the keyboard. “How vou 
frightened me!” 

‘I’m sorry,” he said, humbly and hur- 
riedly. “I’ve come to say good-by. I'm 
going away.” 

“Going away!” she repeated faintly. 

“Yes,” he answered. “ There’s nothing 
else to be done about it. It’s been drivin’ 
me crazy stayin’ here an’ seein’ you, and 
knowin’ it was no use. Of course you 
couldn't look at me, an’ didn’t; but I 
couldn't help thinkin’ of what was im- 
possible, and the more I thought the more 
desperate I’ve got. I let go, and lost hold 
of everything, an’ ‘most of myself!” 

He spoke quickly, as if he had the whole 
matter in his mind and were hastening to 
unburden himself of it. It seemed as if 
he were reciting; and indeed the words 
which he employed had already been 
conned over, sentence by sentence, before 
he uttered them. 

“ The best thing’s for me to go away an’ 
start fresh, and not see ie . 

Norah did not answer. As he paused, a 
deep silence fell for a moment. Then, 
slowly and lingeringly, and as if her fin 
gers were expressing the unspoken thoughts 
in her mind—in some way she managed to 
convey that meaning to him—the notes of 
“ Auld Lang Syne” came softly to his ears. 

He started. “Should auld acquaintance 
be forgot?” Did she mean it? Did she 
mean anything? Was she even listening 
to him? He could not be sure, and with 
the doubt he leaned forward. 

“Norah!” he murmured. 

“That's what you used to call me once,” 
she said. 

“ An’ do you remember, then?” 


you 


“Yes,” she said gently. 

The piece changed. She was playing 
something else now. He listened. “ Annie 
Laurie”! The words, which he knew— 


as every one knows them—filled his brain. 
“An’ for bonnie Annie Laurie I’d lay me 
down and dee!” And he would do it, if 
he had the chance; and he wished that he 
had the chance. 

“T've got to go,” he groaned. “I’ve got 
to! There’s no other way to it. There is 
no place for me here, nothing to keep me!” 

What was she playing? In the first 
impulse and excitement of the Spanish War 
days, Dugan had enlisted. To be sure, he 
had never got further than a Southern 
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camp and chafing inaction. Still, he had 
marched away through cheering crowds; 
with flags waving; with his heart beating 
with hope and confidence and ambition. 
The band had played “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me.” Norah was playing it now— 
playing it as she had the other—softly, 
and as if whispering it. 

“Don’t do that!” he exclaimed. 

“What?” she asked, turning in an in- 
stant toward him, and, after giving him a 
swift glance, letting her eyes fall again to 
her fingers. 

“That!” He had swung himself over 
the sill, and stood in the darkness beside 
her. “There isn’t any reason for me to 
stay, is there?” he asked huskily. 

“If you've done poorly here,” she said 
deliberately, as she played, “don’t you 
want to show that you can do better? Don’t 
you want to show them—show me?” 

“Tf I might!” he begged humbly. 

“TI should be glad,” she answered. “ Oh, 
you—you silly,” she cried swiftly, “did 
you expect a girl to throw her arms around 
your neck?” 


“What do you mean?” he asked, be 
wildered. 
“Tim, Tim!” she cried. “I couldn’t 


say it; an’ while you said nothing 
“But I never thought!” he stammered 
in amazement. 
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“Tt was your business to think, and not 
to go and—and disgrace yourself so that 
I almost lost hope of you.” 

“You haven't?” he implored. 

“No,” she answered. “Go away now 

-but only as far as the next boat, with a 
berth for you, will take you. Come back 
without the past to look forward to,” she 
concluded, the Irish in her asserting itself 
in her excitement. 

“ And — and—” he 
fully. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, mimicking him. 
“ And—and—” 

“Norah!” he exclaimed. 

“Well!” she said. 

“T don’t know what to say—to do.” 

“ Don’t you?” she retorted. 

With a queer little laugh she glanced at 
him again. Next she turned to the piano. 
Thrillingly, gleefully, provokingly, her 
fingers skimmed the notes, and the song 
she played “Comin’ Through the 
Rye.” 

“ Norah! ” 

The music was broken off abruptly, with 
a small crash, for her arms had fallen and 
were folded on the keyboard, and her face 
was buried in them. 

“Darlin’!” Tim murmured, with his 
lips close to her ear, kissing the small bit 
of cheek attainable. 


stammered doubt- 


was 


HEART’S SUMMER 


Tui red 


red, 


rose, 


Born in the sunny south, 
Denotes to me the lure of 


r¢ d 


Your 


mouth 


The purple violet, 


- 
Blooming 


Seems to me but the 


Of your 


eves 


‘neath azure skies, 


wonder 


When brooks make melody, 
And singing birds rejoice, 

I think I hear the music 
Of your voice 


The sunbeams turn to 


gold 


The motes in air: 
But brighter gleams the radiance 


Of your hair 


And thus no winter bleak 
Can gloom impart, 

For you, incarnate summer, 
Fill my heart! 
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ARY BROWNE glanced discon- 
solately about the smoke - filled 
room. 

“ This is fierce!” she sighed. “* A grand 
day, and nothin’ to do this afternoon! 
When the Saturdays are wet, I’ve generally 
got a date to wear my joy-rags. Now here, 
to-day, if I had that swell lid to wear 
gee, I wish it would rain! ” 

If you had been playing the alphabet 
five and a half davs a week, come rain or 
shine, clicking out other folks’ money proj- 
ects On a noisy typewriter that broke your 
highly polished nails, you would feel a bit 
miffed yourself to find a perfectly good 
afternoon going to waste. It is also painful 


to have in mind a wonderful hat which 


would petrify your friends with envy, and 
make the most callous sit up and take 
observations, and to know that all that 


stands between you and it is a plate-glass 
window and fifteen dollars. Wouldn't that 
agitate a saint? 

Miss Browne took one last vigorous chew 
on an overworked piece of gum before con- 
signing it to the waste-basket. As she 
dropped it into the receptacle, filled with 
its heterogeneous collection of the day’s 
débris, her eye, practised in parting the 
wheat from the chaff, saw a card lying face 
upward. Being a woman, and naturally 
curious, she picked it up. It was a card 
of admission to the sale of the goods and 
chattels of the late Thomas Van Brunt. 

Now, Miss Browne could tell vou all 
about Mr. Van Brunt, if vou had asked her. 
No, she didn’t know him personally, but 
she had seen him driving by on the avenue, 
and had had him pointed out to her. That 
always makes one feel more or less a 
quainted, so to speak. In fact, from that 
time Miss Browne had read every 
printed about the great man, and could put 
you wise as to his latest movements. 

Then, again, the sale was to be at auction, 
and Miss Browne had never attended one 


scrap 
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of those functions. The date on the card 
said January 16. The daily calendar on 
Miss Browne's desk 
figures on the card. 
* T'll go,” she decided. “ I’ve never been 
to an auction. I bet there'll be a bunch of 
swells there! It'll be somethin’ to do, and 
I'll have a chance to sport me diamonds. 
And say—if I only had that hat! Anyhow, 
I bet I can show some dames a kick as good 
as theirs. I wish some of my gentlemen 
friends was in town to buy me a taxi! It’s 
fierce to know so many traveling gentle 


men; they scatter about something awful! ” 
] 


AY three o clock Miss Browne presented 


coincided with the 


her appearance and an admission card at 
the door of the Union Art Galleries. Both 


the appearance and the card being good 
the first especially, as voted by the door 
man—she passed on, and found herself in 


a large room where daylight had been given 
the right-about by the twenty-candle-power 
electrics. 

She glanced about in tremor. If 
it is vour first offense at an auction sale, 
and vou go unsupported, the first few mo 
ments of getting one’s bearings are generally 
played tremolo. Nevertheless, Miss Browne 
smiled her satisfaction. The swells were 
there, all right. She could see rich furs 
and diamonds ad libitum. 

To rub up against the swells is almost 
as good as being one of them. From the 
peanut paradise of the theater one gets but 
bird’ view, and sometimes not even 
which 


some 


s-Cve 


that, when one’s opera-glasses, one 


has just got with trading - stamps, happen 
to be good to look at but useless to look 
through. To stand side by side, elbow to 
elbow, with some swell in Russian sable 


and a bird of paradise; to touch, surrep 
titiously, the satin broadcloth coat and note 
its qualitvy—that is a treat not often afforded 
to a young person like Miss Browne. 
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There were men there, too, lots of them, 


with their dinky canes and _ plastered, 
shining hair. ‘There were other men, too, 
as Miss Browne noted with tispleasure, 


who were slouchy and dirty-looking by 
comparison. They were fingering printed 
papers and jotting notes on the margins. 

Ihe seat she got was on the aisle, near 
the front, as good as a two-dollar one at a 
regular show. 

“No one has nothin’ on me! 
with a sigh of satisfaction. 

Suddenly the platform was brilliantly 
lighted. The show was going to begin. 

A gilt settee was placed in position by 
some uniformed attendants. It glittered so 
brilliantly that it made her eves ache. 

“ What am I bid for this beautiful gilt 
settee, No. 56 on your catalogue?” cried 
in a stentorian voice. “ Ten 
At ten dollars, at 
He looked 


twenty, at 


* she noted 


the auctioneer 
dollars! Thank you! 
ten dollars at fifteen! ° 
around “At fifteen at 
twenty!” 

His voice chanted monotonously, accent- 
ing at intervals, or ending the last syllable 
in a minor third. Miss Browne noted this 
as a familiar sound. Where had she heard 
such tones before? Ah, yes, the biscuit- 
shooters at the dairy restaurant, she com- 
mented to herself, chanting their orders. 


Yes, it certainly was familiar. 

I'wenty-five am I bid?” the auction 
eer’s voice continued. “ At twenty-five, 
twenty-five ——at twenty-five! ere you 
done?” ‘There was a pause. “ At twenty- 
five—going—going! © 

Miss Browne gazed at the auctioneer, 


He had a grand voice, so big 
but nobody else seemed to bid. 


transfixed. 
and strong; 
The hammer came down, and the gilt settee 
was whisked out of sight. 

One piece of furniture after another 
went by. There was an awfully good- 
looking voung man standing on a pedestal 
in front. He something like Mr 
Jenkins, a drummer of Miss Browne's 
acquaintance, now in Chicago. He seemed 
to be looking about for some one. Occa 
sionally he shout out a number, 
which the auctioneer would take up. 
fellow, he was trving very hard to help sell, 
backward. He was good 


was 


would 
Poor 


but bidders were 
looking! 


Miss Browne tried to catch his eve 


surely an excusable exhibition of sympa- 
thetic interest; but he looked to the right, 
to the left, and all about—never at her. 
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A hideous table, big enough for an 
orphan asylum, was brought out. No won- 
der they could not sell their goods-—moth- 
eaten carpets, all faded and torn, and rick- 
ety chairs that wabbled when set up. She 
certainly was surprised that a big man like 
Mr. Van Brunt had such junk. 

“No. 270 on the catalogue —a_ solid 
mahogany table, old colonial. What am 
I bid? Twenty dollars! At twenty! 
Twenty-five am I bid? Hand-carved legs, 
fine work—twenty-five, at twenty-five! Will 
any one bid thirty?” 

Miss Browne watched the young man. 
She was not interested in the old table. 
The auctioneer’s monotonous voice echoed 
through her brain a constant reminder of 
the chop-house. She nodded unconscious- 
ly, looking intently at the young man. In- 
stantly his glance caught hers. She smiled 
coyly. What was the harm? 

“ Thirty!” shouted the young man. 

The auctioneer took it up. From the 
other side came a bid of “ thirty-five.” The 
young man staring at Miss Browne 
with all his might. How rude, but 
how nice! 

Mary hitched her four-inch collar one 
twentieth of an inch higher. This was a 
great place, all right! She certainly liked 
auctions. Even the shabby man who sat 
near was taking note of her, and across 
the aisle one of the plastered dudes was 
looking her way. She glad she had 
dolled up before coming! 

“ Forty!” velled the young man, as she 
again nodded her head in time to the 
auctioneer’s cry. 

As one marks time to music with the 
foot, so the reiterating numbers sung in 
monotone found Miss Browne keeping time 
with her head. It an almost imper 
ceptible nod, just a gentle inclination; but 


Was 


was 


Was 


10t a motion was missed by the facetious 
young man, who bellowed intermittentl 
five dollars more than the bidder on the 
other side. 

“At forty, at fortv—at forty-five, at 


-at fifty, at fiftv! This beautiful 
Who bids fifty-tive ? 


forty-five- 
table at fifty dollars! 
It’s a bargain! ” 

“TI don’t call that old thing a bargain! ” 
murmured Miss Brown, still nodding. 

“ Fifty-five!” shouted the young 
glancing at the nodding head. 

There was no call from the other side. 

“ At fifty-five—going at fifty-five! ” bel 
lowed the auctioneer. It was the last piece 


man, 
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and he was in a hurry to be done. “ Going! 
Going! ” 

The hammer was poised ready for de- 
scent; there was no further bid. The in- 
strument struck the desk with a finality 
that allowed no argument. 

The show was over. Miss Browne sat 
back and looked around. People were 
pushing back their chairs preparatory to 
departure. A few of them made for the 
rear of the platform. 

“ Heavens!” she murmured, as she saw 
the young man coming up the aisle in her 
direction. 

Her heart beat fast. 
slip of paper. 

“What's this for? 
ling up at him. 

“ Please write your name 
he said briskly. 

‘Well, of all the nerve!’ 
but complied. 


He handed her a 
* she stammered, smi- 


and address,” 


she breathed, 


What did he want with her address? 
She felt that she had done wrong to 
give it. 

There was a commotion at the back of 


the room. An old man in a fur-lined coat, 
who appeared to be a somebody, hurried 


pe 
down the aisle. As he walked, Miss Browne 


could see the mink lining flapping against 
his knees. It was real mink, too, not the 
dyed kitty that she had seen so often 
among her friends. 

He stopped ir her seat and accosted 


the young man. 
“Did No. 270 go up to-day?” 
with a note of anxiety in his voice. 
“The last piece, Mr. Morton,” 
the young man. 


he aske d, 


replied 


THE GR 


AUCTION 


EATER 


“Confound it!” said the newcomer 

* How much did it go for?” 

“ Fifty-five dollars,” was the reply. 
Fell the party [ll give seventy-five 
Ask if they'll sell.” 

Again the young man approached Miss 

Browne, who was turning to leave. 

“ The gentleman wants to know whether 
he can buy that table for seventy-five 
dollars,” he said. 

He certainly was a nice young man, she 
thought, to ask her advice about the table, 
but she didn’t quite know what he was 
talking about. Moreover, she was a little 
embarrassed to see the old gentleman eving 
her so anxiously. Never had she received 
so much attention before. 

“If the gentleman wants the table, why 
don't you let him have it, then?” she said, 
smiling archly at both. 

“Thank you, madam!” said the young 
man, disappearing with the Croesus of the 
fur coat. 


f 
i 


ir 
it. 


On the following Monday morning, a 
letter in a man’s handwriting lay _ besid: 
Miss Browne’s plate. The writing was un 


familiar, but the legend in the corner set 
her heart palpitating. To think that th 
voung man of the auction-room should hav 


) 
i 


written to her so soon! 


In the privacy of her two-by-four apart 
ment she opened the envelope. A_ pink 
check fluttered out. It was made out to 


her for twenty dollars. There was nothing 
else. 

“Well!” she murmured, in 
recollection. ‘ Auctions are great, even if 
they are funny! Now I wonder when he’s 
going to call! ” 


LOVE 


UNSTAINED, unwhipped by passion or desire, 


A thing clean, stron; 


Ke a 


nd true uplifts its head 


Above all grosser things for sale or hire, 
Above the grasping hand for gain outspread 
It takes no bribe, it asks no recompense 


For largess of the heart, but, in accord 
With noblest impulses of soul and sense, 

In glory of the gift finds full reward 
It mellows, winelike, in the cask of time; 
Knows naught of jealousy, the ego's crime; 
Monopoly doth scorn, and to the end 
Shares friends and freedom freely with a friend 
It stands alone, apart, all else above, 
For friendship is the greater, nobler love! 

IW. E. P. French 
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THE COMING OF THE TALKING 
PICTURE 


INTERESTING 
ANNOUNCED 


THE 


BY ISAAC F 


HE scores of smartly gowned women, 
the troops of children, and the fair 
sprinkling of men who gathered at 

the Orange Country Club one afternoon 
late in January scarcely realized the his 
toric importance of the occasion that brought 
them together. They had been asked to be 
the guests of their neighbor, Thomas A. 
Edison, at a demonstration of what was 
modestly called “an improvement in the 
motion picture.” To most of them, the 
term “ motion picture * meant the ordinary 
‘movie,” with its silent unfolding of the 
drama of life. 

Nor was there any outward evidence of 
significant departure when the lights were 
turned down. Before the audience stood 
the familiar screen, and behind it, on an 


improvised elevation, the nose of a pro- 
jecting-machine poked out. But if any 
one had looked up, he would have seen 


two wires running along the ceiling and 


connecting the picture-machine with the 


screen. ‘These wires had an important part 
in the day’s disclosures. 
The buzz of talk continued even after 


the machine began its preliminary sputter- 
ing. A conventional drawing-room interior, 
containing a piano, was thrown on the 
screen. A man in evening clothes walked 
swiftly down toward the center of the pic- 
tured stage. He raised his hands, and 
then the miracle happened. He framed his 
lips to speak, and, even as he framed them, 
the sound of his voice came forth. By 
watching the lips carefully, you could tell 
that the words you heard were in reality 
the speech he was uttering. There was 
perfect unison between sound and action. 
Then he introduced a girl, who played 
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“Annie Laurie” on the violin. She was 
followed by a woman, who sang “ ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer.” Both were accompanied 
by a man at the piano, and again the unison 
of sound and motion was perfect. 

Che lecturer dropped a china plate on 
the floor. You heard not only the initial 
crash, but the lesser neise of the flying 
fragments. A bugler came on and sounded 
the reveille; there was the screech of a 
whistle; and, to end the amazing perform 
ance, some dogs were led on, and _ their 
barks were clearly heard as they scampered 
around the stage. 

Other demonstrations You 
saw and heard part of an act of “ The 
Chimes of Normandy”; you beheld the 
story of a Dick Turpin spoken and acted 
in every detail; you laughed at the drollery 
of a politician trying to make a speech to 
his constituents while being coached from 
behind; you heard Verdi's “ Miserere”; you 
got the opening of a minstrel-show, bones, 
blackface, jokes, and all. 

When the display closed with the usual 
“grand finale by the entire company,” 
which included the singing of the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner,” it was so real, so vivid, 
and so stirring that the audience rose to its 
fect. It was a spontaneous tribute to the 
actuality of an event that had a genuine 
scientific importance. 

What had happened was simply this 
the talking motion picture had had its first 
public appearance. By a curious coin- 
cidence, the audience was largely composed 
of the friends of the little gray wizard who 
had now finally realized a dream of many 
years by linking two marvels of his genius 

—the phonograph and the motion picture. 


followed. 











THE COMING OF 
The “ movie ” had received its full brother 
in the “ talkie,” and a new era had begun 
in the progress of one of the most amazing 
of modern amusement enterprises. 


THE MYSTERY OF SYNCHRONISM 


Of course, the idea of the talking motion 
picture is not a new one. Mr. Edison has 
told me himself that he has labored on it 
for more than thirty years. Just as soon 
as it was possible to project the animated 
photograph upon a screen, the mind of man 
leaped to the possibility of synchronizing it 
with spoken words; but the secret long re- 
mained a baffling mystery. 

Many people have struggled with the 
problem. The obvious plan was to get a 
good phonograph record and then adapt 
the moving picture to it, or vice versa. 

This seemed very plausible. There was 
nothing, apparently, in the way of getting 
a record of Caruso singing “ Pagliacci,” 
and then having a motion picture made of 
an actor dressed as the great tenor in the 
act of singing. Then all that seemed neces- 
sary was to release both of these at the 
same time. But the experiment always 
went wrong, because either the phonograph 
got ahead of the picture or the film ran 
away from the music, and the procedure 
became ridiculous. 

I have cited the simplest plan, but many 
men of science have labored hard and long 
on much more claborate devices, and have 
failed. They failed because there was no 
synchronism in the making of the two 
records. In other words, they found that 
the union must begin at the start of the 
project, and this was too much for them. 

Edison has succeeded, after years of 
experimenting, because he has achieved a 
synchronizing device—a marvel of mechan- 
ical ingenuity — which records sound and 
action simultaneously, and then reproduces 
it precisely as taken. The whole apparatus, 
which combines the motion picture with the 
phonograph, is called the kinetophone. 

In order to get some idea of the difficul- 
ties that lay in the way of complete syn- 
chronization, and incidentally to make 
some adequate measure of Mr. Edison’s 
achievement, Jet us see just how the ordi- 
nary phonographic record is made. 

When Caruso or Harry Lauder makes a 
record, he stands directly in front of the 
receiving-horn, and within a foot of it. 
When orchestras make records, horns are 
attached to all the instruments. It has 
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always been well-nigh impossible to get a 
good record of a sound produced at any 
considerable distance from the horn. 

Fancy, then, the problem that confront- 
ed Mr. Edison when he dreamed of repro- 
ducing opera and the drama. In the action 
of the play or the opera, the actors and 
singers have to move about, singing or 
talking as they go. Sometimes they are in 
the center of the stage; sometimes at the 
side; frequently they are on a balcony or 
a high rock. 

The task, therefore, was to get a phono- 
graphic recorder which would not show in 
the picture, and yet which would be of suffi- 
cient delicacy to catch the minutest sound- 
waves—whether of speech or of music—at 
a distance of forty feet. ‘Through years of 
patient research Mr. Edison has perfected 
such a recorder, and it makes possible the 
kinetophone. 


HowW 


Most people know how the ordinary 
motion picture is taken, either in a studio 
specially built for the purpose, or out in 
the open. The spectacle of men and women 
“made up” for stage parts riding or 
driving or figuring in various stirring 
events on the public highways is familiar 
to those who live in communities which 
house motion-picture concerns. 

The operator’s chief task is to get his 
scene within the focus. Then he begins to 
grind away at his crank, and foot after foot 
of film is exposed. The question of sound 
does not enter into the performance. The 
characters speak, but all that the spectator 
gets of the speech, when he sees the film 
run off, is the motion of the lips. If he 
is a good lip-reader, he can sometimes 
follow the dialogue. But he depends upon 
the action to tell the story. 

But with the making of the 
motion picture it is different. 
very largely into the business. A receiving- 
horn attached to the delicate recorder is 
placed alongside, and is connected with the 
camera. The operator turns the crank, and 
the picture and record begin. Frequently 
a good many feet of film are reeled off 
before there is any definite sound-wave to 
be registered. All this is automatically 
adjusted. 

In making a talking picture, the actor or 
singer moves about just as if he or she were 
on the real stage. Every word, every action 
—even the slightest footfalls—are recorded 


TALKING PICTURES ARE MADE 


talking 
Sounds enter 
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simultaneously. The action is taken at the 
usual rate of sixteen pictures a second, and 
is on the ordinary celluloid film, from 
which the finished positives are printed. 

The sound is recorded on soft wax 
cylinders, resembling in shape the early 
phonographic records. They are nearly a 
foot in length and four or five inches in 
diameter. From this soft “ master” record 
the indestructible records of commerce are 
made. Mr. Edison told me that these 
duplicates, in time, could be made for a 
dollar apiece. 

At this point the question naturally 
arises, what sets the pace—the action or 
the sound? In the case of the kinetophone, 
the film goes at a pace dictated or set by 
the phonograph. The speech has the right 
of way, and the picture must follow. In 
this way perfect accord is secured, and 
there can be no runaway dialogue. 


A MARVELOUSLY SENSITIVE RECORDER 


So sensitive is the recorder to the waves 
of sound, even at a distance of forty feet, 
that in addition to perfect synchronization 
a rem@gkable illusion is also created. When 
the actors, for example, are “ up stage,” as 
the technical phrase goes, and walk “* down 
stage toward the audi nce, their voices 
increase in volume as their photographi 
figures grow in siz In the same way, if 
the actor or singer is at the right of the 
stage, the voice seems to come from that 
side, and so on. 

The sensitiveness of the recorder has led 
to some amusing episodes. A year ago, 
when the apparatus was practically as well 
developed as it is to-day, some of Mr. 
Edison’s representatives were making a pic- 
ture at a studio on Forty-Third Street, in 
New York. It was in midsummer, and the 
windows were open. The drama _ being 
pictured and recorded was full of poetry 
and sentiment. In it a voung man made 
the usual confession of love, amid all the 
charm of rural environment. You could 
hear the musical purl of a woodland brook, 
and the breath of the wind murmuring in 
the leaves. 

It happened that just as the hero was in 
the most engrossing portion of his declara- 
tion, the hour of noon arrived, and with it 
a great factory whistle in a near-by build- 
ing let go with a terrific screech. Of course, 
the operators and actors, used to such 
sounds, paid no attention to it; but when 
the record was reproduced for the first time, 
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the young swain’s love-story was rudely 
punctuated by the prosaic din of the 
whistle. 

In the early days of experimenting with 
the kinetophone at West Orange, too, the 
whistles of passing locomotives, and even 
the raucous honks of speeding motor-cars, 
were heard in the records. Such incidents 
led to the adoption of rigid precautions 
against outside noises. 

The reproduction of the talking motion 
picture seems to be a comparatively simple 
matter. A horn attached to the phono- 
graphic record is placed behind the screen. 
It is connected by wires with the project- 
ing-machine back in the gallery of the 
theater or the hall. The machine operator 
can regulate the phonograph from his sta- 
tion. Once released, it sets the pace for the 
film; and, the synchronization now estab- 
lished, the machine controls the operator. 
He can turn his back to the picture while 
operating the machine and the record. 

You have now seen in a general way 
how the kinetophone operates and what it 
does. What are its possibilities ? 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE KINETOPHONI 

It has, of course, not reached any final 
development. Mr. Ediso 
still perfecting it. For one thing, the 
metallic sound which now accompanies tl 
-eproductio! ¢ ee ee ee graduall 
reproduction of voices Is being gradually 


says that he is 
ic 


eliminated. 

That it has already reached the commer- 
cial stage is attested by the fact that the 
inventor has signed one of the largest con- 
tracts yet made in the amusement world for 
the appearance of the machine in vaude- 
ville. By the time this article appears, if 
you live in New York or any of the larger 
cities, you will probably have seen some of 
the kinetophone pictures. It will only be 


®a short step from these higher-priced houses 


to the cheaper theaters; and when the new 
invention reaches the real home of the 
‘movie, one of Mr. Edison’s ambitions 
will be realized, for he wants the common 
people to get the benefit of this union of 
sight and sound. 

Up to the present time, the kinetophone 
pictures have been concerned with short 


dramas and musical selections. Those al- 
ready made range from the first act of 
‘Faust’ to the quarrel scene between 


Cassius and Brutus in “ Julius Cesar.” 
You can hear part of “ The Chimes of 
Normandy ” and extracts from “ I] Trova- 
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tore.” The kinetophone also encompasses 
what is known as the popular “ picture 
story,’ which has become familiar to the 
five or six millions of people who each day 
attend motion-picture shows in the United 
States. ; 

But the amusement feature which now 
constitutes the sole activity of the kineto- 
phone is in reality only part of its purpose. 
It will undoubtedly prove to possess a 
larger and more permanent value. 

Most people will agree that the ordinary 
motion picture has become well-nigh in- 
dispensable in education and science; in 
preserving the march of historic and sig- 
nificant event, and in advancing the whole 
social uplift. How much more effective 
will all this be when sound becomes part 
of the reproduction? Pictures of the great 
battles of the future will reverberate with 
the roar of guns. Views of coronations 
and inaugurations will resound with the 
huzzas of crowds and the crash of music. 
The stage of the Metropolitan Opera House 
may be peopled with stars long since dead, 
but whose voices and acting will still bring 
thrills. 

Fancy the precious heritage of posterity 
if the kinetophone had been in use at 
Washington’s farewell, at the charge of the 
French guard at Waterloo, or when Edwin 
Booth was playing “ Hamlet ™! 


A TALK WITH EDISON 


The visible evidences of the use of the 
kinetophone, together with the almost thrill- 
ing vista of its possibilities, needed the 
poken authority of the man behind the 
machine. So 1 went to West Orange—a 
place familiar to the historian of scientific 
progress——to talk to the veteran inventor 
who by this latest expression of his genius 
had in reality become a wizard of sight and 
sound. 

I waited for him in that combination 
library and office which is part of the set 
ting of electrical history. It is big, spa- 
cious, and seasoned, with an atmosphere of 
Edison achievement about it. For here is 
assembled part of the world-wide tribute, 
in bronze, marble, and print, to that mar- 
velous brain-product on which the sun 
never sets. 

There were the old roll-top desk littered 
high with papers, and the big easy chair 
in which he had dreamed the dreams that 
had been translated into a far-reaching 
human service. In a space between stacks 
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of book-shelves you saw, half hidden in the 
shadows, the plain army cot, with its blan- 
kets still tousled, on which he had just 
snatched a few hours’ sleep after a night 
dedicated to work. 

The door opened, 
modest, almost shrinking figure of Edison. 
So unobtrusive was his manner that he 
might have been a humble subordinate 
carrying a message to his chief. If it had 
been summer, he would have had on the 
famous white suit; but it was winter, and 
he wore an old, wrinkled suit of gray 
clothes. His collar was wide at the throat, 
and the well-known white string tie was 
twisted into a shapeless knot. A grayish 
felt hat, its band stained with perspiration, 
was jammed down over his forehead. 

It was the same dreamy-eyed Edison as 
of old, careless of personal appearance, 
moving, walking, talking like a man rapt 
in a mighty vision. In his patient, kindly 
countenance was the glamour of an under- 
standing that somehow made you think of 
one of the prophets and seers of other days. 
To come into his presence is to get an 
unforgetable impression of simple, un- 
affected greatness. 

He sank into the big chair, and seemed, 
for a moment, to literally fold himself up 
physically and meditatively. I asked him 
about the kinetophone, and he began to talk 
in a low, even, well-modulated voice. 

“The kinetophone,” he said, “ or rather 
the synchronization of sight and sound, is 
an old idea of mine that has finally been 
realized. In way or another it had 
been in mind for more than thirty years. 
Back in the late seventies, when I invent- 
ed the phonograph, it was stirring, and in 
1887, when I was able to perfect the mo- 
tion-picture camera, that idea of a com- 
bination of sight and sound persisted. Some 
of my earliest experiments in sound included 
an attempt to work it out. 

“The problem of actual synchronization 
was the least diflicult of my tasks. The 
hardest job was to make a phonographic 
recorder which would be sensitive to sound 
a considerable distance away, and which 
would not show within the range of the 
lens. You get some idea of the difficulty 
when I make this comparison—if you esti- 
mate the volume of sound at a distance of 
one foot from the recorder at one hundred, 
you find that at a distance of two feet it 
diminishes to twenty-five. The difficulty 
has now been overcome, although I expect 
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one 
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to make my recorder much more effective 
than it is at present.” 


MUSIC FOR THI * FIVE-CENT FELLOW 


“What do you regard as the largest use 
for the kinetophone ?” IT asked. 

‘I believe,” replied Mr. Edison, “ that 
its greatest use, for the present and for a 
considerable time to come, will be for music. 
By this I mean opera, musical plays, and 
kindred entertainment. I have always 
wanted to bring the great music of the world 
within the range of the people. I am in- 
terested in the man I call the five-cent fel- 
low. I want him to be able to go to his 
regular motion-picture house, and for five 
cents hear the great artists and the im- 
mortal music that for years have been de- 
nied to him. Thus we can reduce the high 
cost of amusement, if we cannot put down 
the high cost of living. 

“ Of course, as you have seen, the kinet 
ophone is and will continue to be more 
and more effective in the interpretation of 
the shorter and more intimate plays. I do 
not think that it will be used, for some time 
at least, for long, sustained dramas.” 

At this point there arose the very per 
tinent question as to the effect of the talk 
ing motion picture upon the now securely 
established silent “ movie.” 

“The talking motion picture will not 
supplant the regular silent motion picture,” 
said Mr. Edison. “ Each has its distinct 
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use. In the first place, there is such a tre- 
mendous investment in the pantomime pic- 
tures that it would be absurd to disturb it. 
I have in mind a development of the 
kinetophone which will enable us to put 
out an attachment for synchronization 
which may be placed on the regular ma- 
Thus the theater can provide both 
kinds of motion pictures.” 

As a matter of fact, the only kind of 
amusement which seems to be in jeopardy 
as a result of the introduction of the 
kinetophone is the cheap vaudeville. The 
elimination of most of this will be a bene- 
fit, instead of a loss. 

Che kinetophone has been perfected to 
its present stage for at least three years, 
and it would have been easily possible for 
the inventor to announce and produce the 
talking motion pictures a year ago; but he 
has made it a practise not to release his 
inventions until he is sure of them. 

“ You know,” he said to me before I left, 

[ am not really a man of science. I am 
simply a commercial inventor, and the 
things I do must be commercially right.” 

Whatever may be the final service of the 
kinetophone, the salient fact that its coming 
emphasizes is that at last we have a scien- 
tific synchronization of sight and sound. 
Its pure amusement be sub- 


¢ hines. 


must be 
ordinated to its possibilities-——as yet, of 
course, undeveloped—of practical and use 
ful work in many other fields. 
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GEORGE 


“ON SHARK’'S FIN REEF," 


BY 


AUTHOR OF 


ILLUSTRATED 


No. 46,758—FARMER 

Hello there, girls! Am a prosperous farmer, 
Maine. Have a fine big place right 
in town of Bean’s Crossing, well stocked, 
horses, cows, poultry Money in bank 
Middle-aged, but don’t feel a day over thirty 
Tall. Blue eyes. Kind and loving disposition 
Good home for right party. No widows or 
triflers, | mean business So write, girls, 
with photo, enclosing stamp for reply. All 
letters answered.—Z. H. P. 


Yo wn RABINOVITZ refolded the 


worn bit of print, clipped from 

Wedding Chimes—the paper with 
the cupids and the bells atop and with the 
motto: 


down in 


One Moment’s Happiness is Better than a 
Pot of Gold. Our Terms Can't be Beat 


Again, for the twentieth time since the 
train had pulled out of Portland, she 
tucked the scrap of paper back into her 
cheap, worn hand-bag. Biting her lip, the 
spot of color brightening on her sallow 
cheek, she coughed that dry little cough of 
hers. And again she stared out of the car- 
window at the speeding landscape, so terri- 
bly strange to her. 

An odd little figure, Yetta, for that en- 
vironment! You knew, with only one brief 
look at her, whence she had come. In the 
cut of her second-hand coat, in the tilt of 
her imitation willow plumes—scrimped out 


of her own and Sister Résel’s lean pay- 
envelopes—lay marks which cried con- 
clamantly: 

* East Side! ” 

Ten thousand like her you can behold 
thronging Union Square of a morning, 


them straggling 
one more dav’s 


west-bound. You cor 
back again at night, with 


see 


ALLAN 


“THE GIRL AT GUN-FLINT LAKE," ETC. 


ENGLAND 


exploitation squeezed from them; back 
from the sweat-shop lofts and _fire-traps; 
back from the myriad uncharted social 
shoals; back to the tenement reek and stifle. 
You know them very well. Like bees about 
a hive, there you can always find them. 
But to meet one of that swarm on a Grand 
Trunk train seemed an anomaly. It hinted 
that a story was in progress, and the hint 
was true. 

The clipping in Yetta’s hand-bag fur- 
nished a key to it all. She felt that every- 
body in the car must understand why she 
was sitting there in that violently red plush 
seat, and must know what awaited her at 
Bean’s Crossing. So she kept her eyes— 
fine eyes, deep and brown, veiling latent 
gleams of passion and of power—resolutely 
fixed on the spruce forest, still green despite 
November, and on the rock-bossed hills 
through which the train was climbing. 

Like hands closing in and in along the 
horizon, the mountains repelled her; moun 
tains cloud-capped and very somber, the 
first that she had ever seen. The plains of 
Kiev had taught her neither mountain lore 
nor mountain love. To her the Ghetto had 
brought no knowledge of granite crags and 


egnarly conifers. And Yetta shivered as 
she gazed on them 
“Oi! All so big and so cold!” she 


murmured. “I hope Bean’s Crossing ain't 
right in among dem. And all dem voods 
where so many trees come from, ever? It 
is awful to see. But, after all, it is maybe 
better as Lowenbaum’s! ” 

The thought cheered Yetta. Yes, better 
than Léwenbaum’s! Anything must be! 
Her face hardened at memory of the long, 
dismal, whitewashed room on the eleventh 
floor of that human warren; the chattering 
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machines crowded in long lines; the fetid 
air made choking by the gas-flames which 
burned even at high noon; the scant half- 
hour for a hastily gulped bite of lunch. 
Ah, well she knew that life, broken only by 
the hectic gleam of East Side streets at 
night, or by the stifle of her boxlike room! 

Grimly she thought how the cough had 
crept upon her, as on so many others there. 
Grimly she recalled the shirt-sleeved, un- 
shaven, cigarette-smoking “ op’rators ”’; the 
flimsy tissue patterns hung in thick masses, 
which any spark might flash into a holo- 
caust; the Yiddish profanity; the unpaid 
“ obertime ”; the driving by Abey Lowen- 
baum—and, too, some things that Abe had 
leeringly whispered into her ear. 

Like poison in her soul lay the recollec- 
tion of abuse, of docking, and speeding up; 
and, too, the memory of that last half- 
organized, premature strike; then the black 
starving-time, and her arrest. She thought 
how, for having picketed the shop, she and 
eighteen others had been flung into cells 
upon the island, along with drunken, 
painted women. Oh, yes, she knew! 

And before her rose visions of green 
fields, of apple-blossoms and elm-shadowed 
brooks, of generous country fare, of hope, 
and rest, and life 

“ Gott!” she breathed. “I get avay 
from de shop, anyhow. I get me avay! ” 

Open banged the door of the car. In 
gusted raw Maine wind. 

“ Bean’s Crossin’ next!” bellowed a 
brakeman. “ Bean's Crossin’! ” 

The girl felt a steel-banded tightening at 
her heart. Her skin prickled with fright 
and nervousness. One moment an impulse 
obsessed her, very definite, almost irresisti- 
ble, to go on, on—where? No matter; any- 
where, away from the inevitable! 

But the imperative call of her mission 
lay too strong upon her. It conquered 
fright and set her pulses madly throbbing 
as the train slowed. 

“ Rech muss —I1 got to!” she choked, 
reaching for her shabby hand-bag. “ His 
money, it pay my vay here. I did prom- 
ise! And mebbe—mebbe—” 

Round a curve the train swung. Yetta 
caught sight of a lake with islands, a lake 
that sparkled redly in the afternoon sun. 

“ That iss it!” thought she. “ Here iss 
it, sure!” The beauty of the scene light- 
ened her heart. “ Mebbe there iss boat- 
rowing, like down to Baum’s Pavilion? I 


get off, anyhow .” 
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Swaying, she made her way unsteadily 
down the aisle. Past an unpainted shack 
or two the train slid, rumbling. A culvert 
complained; came a water-tank, a long 
sign-board, a coal-shed. 

Crash! On jammed the brakes. Squeal- 
ing, the Westinghouse brought the train to 
a stand. 

“ Bean’s Cross-in’! ” 

And Yetta, in a whirling daze, let the 
brakeman help her to alight upon the plat- 
form at Journey’s End. 


II 


DISJOINTED impressions, noisy, ugly, 
crude, beat in upon her. Over all, through 
all, sick embarrassment, a great, lost, 
empty sense of space and vacancy. 

Out upon the platform, from the bag- 
gage-car, thundered scores of huge milk- 
cans. Seedy, sagging loafers, with quids 
in leathery cheeks, gawked at her. A ewe- 
necked creature of the equine persuasion 
came limping with a buckboard, across a 
hummocky, ungrassed space between the 
general store and the post-office, in front of 
which a dejected line of rustics had strung 
out for their one daily thrill—the coming 
of the “ cars.” 

Borne by an eddy, sere leaves scoured 
along the road. Yetta suddenly felt the 
chill of that far northern autumn. But her 
shiver, as for a moment she stood there a 
cynosure for every squinting eye, was less 
of physical cold than from a dread, black 
freezing of the soul. 

“What?” wondered she. “Iss it so, de 
town he live by?” 

Up she glanced at the box of a station, 
painted dull drab and sanded against the 
ravages of idlers’ jack-knives. Yes, there 
stood the name in tall letters—‘ Bean’s 
Crossing.” 

“ Ach!” breathed the girl. 

A youth slouched past with a mail-bag. 
The engine-bell tolled. Came a snort from 
the locomotive. The train rumbled into 
action once more. And face to face with 
the Unknown stood Yetta Rabinovitz of the 
East Side. 

Then again the ewe-necked nag and the 
buckboard came into her field of conscious- 
ness. They hauled up directly in front of 
her. Out clambered a tall man, who spat, 
who threw his reins over the nag’s back. 

Yetta dimly perceived a narrow-brimmed 
felt hat of salmon hue, a “ made” purple 
tie stuck crookedly into a celluloid collar, 
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a shoddy suit all baggy and wrinkled, and 
greased boots. She saw a face that grinned 
in welcome—a face lean, red, and deeply 
lined, with fresh-shaven chin and cheeks. 
Little dabs of lather lurked about the ears. 
Blue eyes she saw, shrewd yet not unkind; 
a snuff-colored mustache, dyed dark brown 
in the middle by tobacco-juice; an out- 
stretched hand, corded and sunburnt, with 
big-knuckled fingers all warped awry by 
toil. 

Then came a voice: 

“Well, well, I vowny! Here at last, 
ain’t ye? Say, lemme take yer bag. So 
you’re little Yetty, hey? I swan, I em glad 
fer to see you!” 

*“* [—I—” gasped the girl, her card house 
of dreams crumpling down about her. She 
felt the boring scrutiny of many eyes. Sick 
revulsion wrenched her; but she managed 
to give Zenas her hand; his steel fingers 
almost crushed her flaccid ones. “I ain't 

very well,” she stammered, coughing. 
“It iss so terrible long from New York, 
ain’t it?’ 

“Dunno,” Zene answered  cheerily, 
throwing her valise into the back of the 
wagon. “ Wa’n’t never down to Noo York. 
Hain't no gret of a traveler, so I can’t say. 
But nemmind; you’re O. K. now! _ Jest 
soon’s I git a bag o’ brand an’ some shorts 
down to the grist-mill, we'll hyper out. 
Nerve, she'll have supper all good an’ hot 
fer you.” 

“Nerve?” queried Yetta faintly, with 
hardly half comprehension of the man’s 
speech. She glanced about her like a 
frightened bird. 

“Nerve, yep—Minervy, you know—my 
sister. She’s ben housekeepin’ fer me a 
long time. Awful sot in her ways, but a 
*tarnal hand to work. Needs help, bad. 
Gittin’ ’most played out. I cal’late she'll 
be all-fired glad fer to see you, same’s J 
be. But say, you look beat. Come on over 
to the store and have suthin’. My treat!” 

Objecting not, conscious only of the 
starings and the whisperings of the grouped 
yokels—black chaos yawning at her feet— 
the little Jewish girl followed him. 

Across the rocky open space he led her. 
Incessantly he talked, with reiterated words 
of homely greeting that welled straight 
from his heart. Dimly she understood the 
general drift of his speech; dimly, no more. 
To her arose memories of Hyman Ros- 
nosky, busheler at Stahl’s—Hyman with 
the stooped shoulders, the hollow chest, the 
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feverish eves—Hyman who had once taken 
her down to Coney Island and spent nearly 
two dollars on her. She recalled his 
polished gallantries, his honorable offer, 
and her own rejection of it. 

But now was scant time for reminiscence, 
for already she was standing within the 
store, beside Zene Perham. She was al- 
ready beholding, for the first time in all her 
circumscribed life, that institution par ex- 
cellence American—the country general 
emporium. 

“Well, Yetty, what'll ye have?” Zene 
queried cordially, jerking his hand at a 
round metal tray on the counter, a tray 
whereon stood inverted half a dozen 
specked glasses. ‘‘ They’s all kinds o’ soft 
drinks here. Jest *s good’s the city, hain’t 
it? Haw, haw!” 

Laughing, he slapped his hands together 
like a pistol-shot. 

“Come on thar, Gale!” he cried. at the 
raw-boned clerk. “Give us a _ bottle o’ 
sasprilly—two on ‘em. Durn the expense! 
‘Taint every dav a feller gits hitched, 
hey?” 

Hotly burned Yetta’s wan cheeks as she 
accepted the glass. 





‘I—ain’t thirsty,” she objected in a 
feeble voice, but Zene would none of her 
denial 

“Go on, drink it down,” he insisted. 
“Gosh! It’s suthin” extrv, a time like 


this! ” 

He winked at Gale. One or two of the 
bystanders snickered. Then, flicking a 
dead flv out of his glass, he drained the 
stuff. 

Back he tilted his head, to get the ulti- 
mate drop. Yetta saw his Adam’s apple 
work with the effort of swallowing. How 
powerful a man he seemed, beside the city 
breed; how roughly virile—corded, muscu- 
lar, uncouth, formidable! Yetta felt vague 
fear and fascination as she gazed at him, 
her husband soon-to-be. 

The sarsaparilla, flatly warm and stale, 
almost sickened her. She could force down 
hardly half of it. Zene noisily sucked a 
few drops off his mustache, which he dried 
on the back of his hand. Then with amaze 
he stared at her. But he proffered no 
further comment; for already he was con- 
sidering other munificence. 

Over the greasy show-case he leaned. He 
craned his neck, and with a finger tapped 
the glass. . 

“Say, Gale, them?” he 
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queried, pointing at some brittle cigars. 
“Huh? Two fer five? All right; gimme 
two. An’ say, Yetty turning to her— 
“want some candy? Yes, you do, too; sure 
you do! Gale, what’s in them silver pa- 
pers? Milk choc’lit? Milk, hey? Haw, 
haw! That's the talk. Ten cents? Jeems 
Rice, it don’t cost nothin’, does it? But— 
all right, Gale, I'll have one. No use fer 
a feller to be cropin’, time like this un! ” 

Out he flung a quarter, then gathered in 
his change, every penny of which he 
counted and stowed into his leather bag. 
Then, having drawn the strings tight and 
slid the bag into his pocket, he handed the 
confection to Yetta. 

“Suthin’ to chaw on, goin’ out to the 
place,” he remarked. “ Don’t want it? Go 
on yes, ye do, too! Take it — it’s all 
yourn. Why, what ye cryin’ fer? Thar, 
thar, leetle gal, vou’re plumb tuckered. 
Come along, now; we'll be skivin’ home! ” 


Il! 


AFTER what seemed hours to the girl, 
though really it was but a matter of some 
minutes, they drove out of the village, over 
a stony, rising road. 

Zene had taken from beneath the seat a 
half-bald old fur coat and put it on. Yetta 
had only her thin cloak. The buckboard 
creaked and swayed beneath its load, for 
one of 
bran, and some miscellaneous groceries. A 
long broom-handle stuck out at the rear. 
Under the hind axle swung a smoky lantern 
and a pail of Peerless Hog-Fattener. 

Yetta trembled on the verge of tears; yet 
forward she now had to go. Turn back? 
Impossible! About her thin body, cough- 
ing, she drew her coat more tightly, for the 
November wind began to cut as they jogged 
lamely out beyond the last house of the 
settlement. 

Shivering, she kept her teeth from audi- 
bly chattering only by a strong effort. The 
darkening hills before her gloomed like the 
gates of Dante’s vision, with their motto of 
“All hope abandon.” Yet, for all of that, 
she felt relief at getting away from the 
For the staring, calculating eves 


it carried also two bags of “ shorts,”’ 


village. 


that had followed her from doors and win- 
dows had bitten deeper than the wind. 
Away on that chill-nipping current 
whipped the smoke of Zene’s cigar, which 
glowed almost into flame as he sucked at 
it—unusual treat!—with eager enjoyment. 
Up a hill they labored at a walk, the bony 
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old horse panting with lowered head. 
Through the tenebrous forest, which began 
close outside the village, the setting globe 
of flame in the west shot blood-red shafts. 
Yetta blinked, as if adream. To all Zene’s 
questionings and crudely cheerful jests she 
gave but “ Yes” and “ No.” ~—And thus at 
length they reached the hilhop. 

“ Thar! ” exclaimed the farmer, hauling 
up to let the horse rest a moment, and 
pointing with his whip. “ Thar’s the noo 
parsonage, jest beyend that turn. See it? 
Church is clost by. See the steeple through 
them hackmatacks, hey? ” 

ot 

“We're all Methody, both sides, far 
back’s I kin remember. S’pose you ain’t 
got no objection to it? ‘Cause we most 
gen lly goes twice on Sundays. And Nerve, 
she’s pow'ful active in the Ladies’ Aid. 
She'll want ye to go with her, every week. 
That, an’ grange meetin’s on Saturdays, is 
‘bout all they is fer amusements up here. 
CVk! Clk! Giddap!” 

Yetta shuddered. New factors, hitherto 
unthought of, were rising to her view. 
Ladies’ Aid? Grange? What manner cf 
things might these be? And Methodism. 
what? This, her first sight of a New 
England hilltop church, with its white 
steeple and its mossy steps of granite, sent 
a pang through her heart. Though, iike 
so many of her kind, she had long since 
fallen away from schul, from bruche, and 
from shabbas-keeping, yet the realization 
of what now impended set her soul 
quaking. 

She saw now not only the cardinal sin 
of marrying out of the Peculiar People into 
the ranks of the unbelievers; she saw, too, 
how she must worship at strange altars, in 
an unknown creed. And though she bit her 
lip, a stifled groan escaped her. She 
coughed again. 


Zene looked round. His eyes grew 
pitying. 
“ Poor leetle gal!” he murmured. “ All 


puckered up to a goolthrite, ain’t ye, with 
cold an’ tire? Here, you wait—I'll fix ye!” 

Hauling up the nag, he slipped off his 
fur coat, and with rough tenderness, de- 
spite all her objections, put it around her. 
Then, his arm still about her, he sudden], 
tightened his clasp, like iron. Yetta felt 
his bristly, smoke-impregnated mustache 
upon her cheek. She realized that he was 
kissing her! 

“Don’t! Oh, don’t!” she gasped. 
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He only laughed and held her tighter to 
him. Hot blood tingled in her face. She 
thrust him back and cringed away. 

But Zene, well pleased, once more picked 
He fell a whistling, nowise 


up the reins. 
took to be a natural, 


abashed by what he 
maiden coyness 

‘ Say ! 5g he CXC laimed, 
thought, flicking the horse. 


as with a sudden 


Deep down in 
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Shadows were gathering. The man’s face 
grew tender. 

* All right, Yetty,” he acceded. “ What 
vou says goes. Reckon I know how you 
feel, in a strange place, an’ all. So I] 


wait. After all, ‘tain’t no kill-or 


great 


cure, one dav more. lif I ve stood it fort, 
seven year, I kin stan’ it another night 
(Vk! Gong thar, vou! ” 





vibrated a note she had not vet 
heard there. ‘ Say, why not we turn round 
an’ go right back to Squire Chase, this very 
evenin’? I got the license an’ the ring. 
Paid four fifty fer it, too, by crimus, an’ 
she’s a Jim Hickey! Some might say, wait 
an’ see; but J'm satisfied. Speak the word, 
Yetty, an’ you go out home with me as 
Mrs. Perham, durned ef vou don’t! Well, 
‘bout it?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” she shuddered. “I 

you—not just vet, please! You iss awful 
kind, I know, and I know I should go mit, 
after what you done for me. But—no, no; 
oh, not to-night! ‘To-morrow? Mebbe so. 
Not now—please!”’ 

Zenas stared a moment, cogitating slow- 
lv, then nodded agreement. The sun had 
vanished behind the tangled maze of pines. 

9 


his voice 


how 


In silence, thereafter, they jogged 
through the darkling forest, along the 
Whale’s Back ridge and through the 


moldering village of Pinhook. Chill and 
dour, the autumn night shut down. In 
spite of the fur coat which Zene had given 
her so cheerfullv, Yetta shivered ever mort 
and Even the 
ing lighted beneath the axle, and throwing 
hugely whirling 


more. lantern, now swing 


grotesque shadows of 


spokes far up against the trees, gave her 
only a sense of deeper misery. Hard work 
had she to hold the tears from starting 


At last a vague, uneasv wonder mastered 


her wretchedness She felt the need of 
questioning 
* Please, will vou,” she asked faintly 
* How far iss it to de town? ” 
Fown? What town?” 
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‘ Bean’s Crossing—de real town. You 
write, you have a place right in de town. 
It muss be far awav off from de railroad, 
what?’ 

Zene kept a moment's thoughtful silence. 
Then he shifted place uneasily 

“Why.” he made answer, “ thev ain't no 
other town o° Bean's Crossin’ but jest 


what's down to the deepo You seen it, 
a ready. My plac ce ‘s 

“It's back a piece, vou understand 
‘Bout seven mil But it’s right in the 


town, like I*writ vou. Big township, the 
Crossin’ is—fiftv-six square mile. Why, 
what's the matter. now? Cryin’ agin? 
Well, well, mustn't do that, gal! We'll be 
home now, afore long: an’ Nerve, she'll 
have suthin’ good an’ hot all pudged up 
fer vou. Thar! Thar!” 

Once again he slid his arm around her. 
And thus, in silence, they drove on and on 
over the interminable road of ruts and 
stones, while night settled in. With it 
came a cold, fine, stinging rain. 

loo wretched now to care for anything, 
the girl let his arm stay. He, understand- 
ing not, whistled now and then between his 
worn teeth, nibbled at his mustache, and 
did his clumsy best to keep her warm. 

At length, after an eternity, they rounded 
a dark bend The vague holes of the coni 
fers grew sparse, then ceased. Dimly a 
building loomed 

That ‘ar’s the Billing’s Hill deestrict 
school,” Zenas remarked. * “Most thar, 
now!” 

Over a crude bridge the buckboard rum 
bled. A gleam stabbed the wet blackness. 
Then up a steep incline the horse struggled, 
its back overhung with a trailing fog of 
rain and sweat, dimly visible, ghostlike, by 
the light in the window. 

7 Hey, Nerve! Nerve!” 
cheerily 

An oblong patch of illumination blinked 
open in the night—a door. Yetta saw a 
figure, bent and crooked, blackly sil 
houetted there; she dimly saw a vague, pale 
face. Trembling with miserv and dread 
and cold, she heard a voice, thinly nasal 

“ That vou, Zene? My sould an’ bod 
I thought vou wa’n't never comin’! Got 


shouted Zenas 


her, hev ver 

“ Bet vour boots I have, and resk it!” 
bellowed the farmer, in high glee * And 
she’s the slickest leetle nimshv ever vou 


sot eves on, too! s 


Out he clambered. Next minute, Yetta 
felt herself lifted, big fur coat and all, in 
powerful arms. Out of the buckboard he 
swung her, like a child. Then she knew 
that she was staggering numbly through 
dead, wet grass 

* Home, gal!” exulted Zene 

Home?’ Her home? There in that 
wilderness of wet and cold? 

“ Oi, Gott!” gasped Yetta Rabinovitz. 


I\ 


WHILE Zene unharnessed and gave the 
liorse a “ fodderin’ o° hav,” Minerva did 
the honors. A warped little old woman, 
she, with a faded, vellowish-white wisp of 
hair pugged on her crown; gnarly-handed 

ah, those hands of country woman, elo- 
quent of endless toil!—and with a “ risin’ ” 
on her neck, which kept her head awry. 
She had to reach up to give Yetta a scant 
peck of a kiss at the door. Then into the 
kitchen she led her, into the grateful 
warmth of a stoveful of birch wood. 

lake them duds right off, gal,” she ex- 
claimed, helping Yetta to remove the fur. 
“ Lawzee, vou do look ‘most perished! 
Cal late you city folks ain't much used to 
cold, hev? That's a right smart cough you 
got onta vou. Land's sakes, voif poor child, 
ef vou ain't poorern poverty in a gale o° 
wind! But, never mind, we'll soon have 
some meat onta your bones. Wash up.” 

She nodded at the tin basin in the sink, 
illumined by a glass lamp on a shelf freshly 
trimmed with newspapers. Yetta, hardly 
sensing anything, obeved the suggestion. 
While she dried hands and face on the 
coarse roller-towel, Minerva stood by. 
watching her with sharp vet kindly eves 
that blinked through silver-rimmed glasses. 

“Well, well, so you're Yetty, hey? 
Pow'ful glad you're heré at last! Vow I 
hope Zene ll let up stewin’ so. He's ben all 
in a quand’ry over you ever sence your fust 
letter come, an’ that ‘ar picture oO you,” 
she continued, as the girl sank down, ex 
hausted, in a cane chair by the stove. * But, 
no matter, voure here—that’s the main 
thing An’ I reckon Zene’s ‘bout the 
tickledest man on this here mountain! ” 

Then, leaving Yetta to herself a moment, 
she set about some finishing touches for the 
supper 

By way of special elegance, the table had 
been removed from the kitchen into the sit 
ting-room bevond, where now Yetta could 
catch glimpses of the coming feast A 
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spiderful of pork was frying on the stove. 
It splattered sizzling Minerva 
turned it with a steel fork. 

“Iss—do you here much pork eat?” 
queried the girl faintly, certain latent re 
pulsions welling up in her. 

“Law, ves! Nothin’ like hog, savs I, 
baked, b’iled, or fried. Gimme my pork 
an’ beans twenty-one times a week, says I, 
an’ my pie an’ hot doughnuts, an’ my tea, 


grease as 


an’ you can have all the other doodads an’ 
chicken-fixin’s in the world, fer all o° me! 
“Don’t like pork? Oh, vou'll learn. 
They’s bound to be diff'rences, at fust 
That's sure to happen. Main thing is” 
she stopped to gaze at Yetta more, 
hand on shapeless hip—** main thing is to 
fergit your ways, soon as possible, an’ take 
up with I might’s well tell you,” 
she continued volubly, taking the spider 
from the stove and emptying the hard 
crisped pork out upon a platter, * might’s 


once 


ourn. 
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ABOUT HER SUDDENLY 





STILI HE 


TIGHTENED HIs ASP 





ARM 





HIS 


well own up, I was ag’in’ this here match 
when it fust started. The rdee of a cit) 
gal mebbe tryin’ to boss me in my own 
house struck a dread to me. I wouldn't 
hear to it, no wav in this mortial world! ’ 

* said Yetta shrinkingly 

Zene Perham,’ savs | 


‘See here now, 


to him,” the old countrywoman rattled on 
** You'll surely dull ef vou git any voung 
Hussian of a City gal. Lots of outs about 
‘em! Nice to look at, an’ all, but the, 
don't wear wuth a tinker’s durn. Won't 
last as long’s a fiddler stavs in heaven 
Zene, says I. ‘ You git a woman brung 


up right here. Them city ones is_ too 
‘tarnal fond o° gaddin’ Hain't wuth a 
wroppin’ round my finger, the hull kit and 


passel of ‘em 





fe 
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Yetta flushed. but answered not The 
aged sister, cheerily clattering the dishes, 
resumed : 

“Oh, I warned him good, vou betcha! 
But Zene, he never give no heed to it at 
all, no more’n as if it was the wind a blow 
in’. He ‘lowed ‘twa’nt no sech thing. 
Said he knowed plumb positive by vour 
letters an’ vour picture you was one o the 
white hen’s chicks He would have ve, so 
at last I—” 

A trampling in the entry interrupted her 
stream of words. Open burst the door, and 
in strode Zene, all smiles, the lantern 
dangting from his great hand. In with 
him skurried a slatch of wind; it smoked 
the lamp and set the cheap green window 
shades aruffling. Jeside Zene bounded a 
huge coon-cat, vellow-eved and puffy, its 
enormous tail on high. 

“ Well, well! ” cried the farmer in high 
spirits, as he stamped his feet and set the 
‘Right to home a’ready, 


lantern down 
gal? Settin’ as nice an’ cozy as ef ve 
By the gret horn spoon, you 
Does mv heart good 
Again he vigoroush 


growed thar 
look wifey, though! 
t see vou, Yetty ps 
slapped his hands together. 
now, we'll feed. Grub all ready, Nerve? 
That smells good, vou bet! ~ 

Noisily he washed up, then dragged 
chairs into the sitting-room 

* Come, gal!” bade he 

And Yetta, trving hard to smile, though 
her heart lav dead within her breast, meek 
lv followed her future lord and master. 
Minerva bustled about with throaty cluck 
ings and with many a shake of her strange- 


“Come on 


lv. down-drawn head 
Vv 

BouNTIFUL that supper was, barbar- 
ically profuse, heaped there beneath th 
swinging lamp in the old, drab room—the 
room with its aggressively religious 
chromos, its rag mats, its plants in rusty 
tin cans, its canarv asleep in an apron 
shrouded cage—the room so utterlv strange 
to the little East Side girl 

Astonishing was the profusion of food, 
incredible to her who had so long lived the 
“nenny life” of the Ghetto; who had 
counted bread. milk, meat, all things, by 
the cent’s worth. Now to behold the moun 
tain of pork-steak, fried to a crisp brown 
and bathed in its own gravy, the huge 
»lateful of sour-milk biscuit, the flower 
printed pats of butter, the doughnuts, the 


two big apple pies, the jars of blue damson 
and crab-apple preserves, the raspberry 
* jell.” the blueberry pickles, and the grate 
ful pot of tea, all hodgepodged in chaotic 
plenty, filled her with strange emotions, 
with thoughts she could not formulate. 

Revulsion came upon her. Zene’s crude 
jests took away her appetite, as he shoveled 
food with knife and fork alike, leaned his 
elbows on the oilcloth table-cover, rocked 
his tea in his saucer, and drank it up with 
strange, whooping noises. And old Mi- 
nervas chatter was to her as gall and 
wormwood. 

Her only comfort came when Mittens, the 
coon-cat, rubbed against her, purring loud- 
lv, under the table. Why, she knew not; 
but that touch filled her with a realizing 
sense of all her loneliness: and in her 
brown eves started tears she had to blink 
away, 

“Gee, but I'm ful up!” croaked Zene 
at last. He shambled to his feet, found 
Minerva’s broom in the corner, plucked out 
a straw, and began elaborately picking his 
teeth—such as remained. ‘“ You don't 
vittle none like that in the city, hey? What 
say we take a look round now, an’ see the 
stock, afore you turn in?” 

*No, no, let her be, can't ve? objected 
Minerva. “ She's beat, can’t ve see? I'll 
red up the dishes; she needn't tetch a 
namable thing. Bed’s all fixed fer her in 
the north chamber. Time enough fer 
everythin’ to-morrer.” 

But Zene would not be gainsaid. 

“What vou know ‘bout whether she 
wants to go or not?” he demanded, with 
heat. “This here place is hern now, an’ 
she'd oughta see some of it right off! 
Hadn't ve, Yettv? You, Nerve, you kin 
l’arn her to make pies an’ fry pork and 
‘tend to the house. I’m a goin’ to boss 
tother part of it, understand? Come, gal, 
I got a ‘mense o things to show vou. Want 
to go, don't ve?” 

* I—of course; sure I do,” she answered 
perfor¢ e. 

Phar! Whatd I tell ve?” he exulted 
over his sister. 

He bit a corner off a plug, took the lan- 
tern, which still stood burning in the 
kitchen, and once more slid the big fur 
coat upon the girl's narrow shoulders 
Then he led the wav out through a long, 
rough-boarded passageway. Athwart the 
walls the lantern flung huge, wavering 
shadows. Yetta, in silence, followed him 
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And thus they came to the dark, 
barn, cobwebbed and odorous. 

“ See my critters?” asked Zene proudly, 
swinging his light toward the stalls. In 
the cold air his breath made a thin, curling 
* Hain't they Jim Slickers? One 


musty 


vapor. 
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pindlin’ to sweep an’ dust, cook an’ see to 
the hens, carry on the milk an’ 
butter business, an’—well, an’ all the rest 
of it a woman /tas to do on a farm, wv’ un- 
derstand. But itll be just a picnic fer 
He spat copiously of tobacco-juice. 


egg an’ 


vou.” 





SEE MY CRITTERS 
farrer, and this un, 
come in last month.” Yetta, understand- 
ing almost nothing, stared and nodded 
vaguely. ‘“ We're makin’ out to average 
twenty quarts a day. That gives us ten to 


vearlin’ heifer, two 


fourteen pounds o° butter a week. Purty 
good, ain't it?” 
“ Butter?” queried the girl, gazing with 


some trepidation at the cows 
“Yup. That'll be vour specialty, ‘tend 
in’ the milk an’ makin’ out the butter 


Nerve, she'll Tarn vou. She's gittin’ too 


HAIN 


KERS °¢ 


T THEY JIM SLI 


‘ Say,” he added, “* how'd vou like to have 
all the butter-money all fer yourself?” 


*I—I don’t know,” stammered the girl 
New thoughts, new fears, came crowding 
in upon her at an appalling rate. “ I will 
see meb « 4 

Zene grinned with all his teeth. 


“It'll sure be suthin’ handsome,” he as 


over in 


sured her. * Great! We'll talk it 

the mornin’. Now, see here! Two hoss 
Kit an’ Bell Kit, she brung us in. vou 

know I want vou should git acquainted 
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THE WAY OF ESCAPE WAS CLEAR ! 


with ‘em all.” Again he swung the lantern. 
“ An’ eight pigs down below Here, hold 
the light. Ill show ve 

He handed her the lantern, then proudly 
jerked up a trap-door with a hoe. From a 
vawning’ blackness, fathomless and foul, 
rose grunts Half-scared, Yetta peered 
down. She dimly saw pink noses rooting, 
and drew back 

“Fight of ‘em. Sell off six this winter, 
an’ salt down two. Got the old boar strung 
up this minute—see? ” 

He kicked back the trap, then took the 
lantern and led the wav to a door [his 
he flung open. By the eery light, held high, 
Yetta beheld a chamber of horrors—a room 
wherein dangled a huge split carcass of a 
hog. hanging by the hocks and slowly swa\ 
ing at the end of a rope that passed over 
rafters Beneath. the floor gleamed wetl\ 
red. The girl’s soul quaked within her. 

‘Some pig, hev?” demanded Zene 
triumphantly. “ He'll dress off three hun 
dred an’ a half, ef he does an ounce. Stuck 
him this very mornin’. Minervy, she'll 
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cut him up an’ salt him to- 
morrer. You kin watch her 

vou ll Varn that, too, so’s you'll 
know how next time. Meat, 
by cripes, fer all winter! No 
starvation here, I swan! 

“What's that you say? 
Think you seen enough? All 
right, Yetty, little gal. Jest 
as you say.” He patted her 
shoulder. *“ Tuckered, ain’t ye? 
I was a goin’ to show ve our 
silo an’ the milk-room an 
the hennery, but they’s time 
enough. We'll go ‘long in, 
now, an’ talk a spell. You 
need rest, gal. Come! ” 

He looked at her with kindly 
eves. A moment he hesitated 
Yetta shrank, fearing another 
kiss; but none came. Instead, 
Zene only spat again, then led 
her back into the house. 

An hour later—an hour that 
seemed like an eternity Yetta 
found herself alone in th 
austere “ best room,” very cold 
and formal and _ forbidding, 
with its big, quilt-covered bed, 
its wax flowers under a glass 
bell, and its worsted motto 
“All to Jesus I Surrender.” 
Zene’s parting hand - clasp 
seemed printed on her fingers. Minerva’s 
good night kiss still burned her fevered 
cheek. 

Yetta turned the kev. For a while, hands 
clenched, eyes wide and unseeing, she stood 
there in the middle of the floor, trying to 
think 

Then suddenly she pressed both palms 
over her face. Down beside the bed she 
sank upon her knees. Hot gushed the tears 
which, no longer repressed, seeped through 
her thin fingers and dropped upon the 
crude, barbaric squares of the “ company ’ 
quilt 

“What will I do?” gasped she. ‘ Oh, 
what? What?” 

VI 

A LONG time the little East Side girl 
knelt thus, thinking Her tears dried 
This, she knew, was no time for weakness 

Carefully she weighed evervthing — the 
mountain land, the church, the grange, the 
Ladies’ Aid She thought of Zenas and 
the butter-making, the hogs and the “ cut- 
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ting up that she must do. ‘To her re 
curred LOwenbaum’s—the abuse and all, 
the hollow-chested men, the strikes, the 


starvation, the misery. Came a mental pic 
ture of her tenement room, then a vision of 
Fourteenth Street on a Saturday night. She 
could almost hear the automatic pianos 
jangling in the penny arcades, and see the 
flaring moving-picture signs, the blaze of 
incandescents, the leaping electric adver 
tisements. 

Opposed to Zene’s crude kindness, his 
grin, his unfamiliar, speech, his huge hands, 
his rugged virility, Hyman 
nosky’s blasé politeness, his presentable ap 
pearance of a Sunday afternoon, his Yid 
dish language which was hers. And Yetta, 
now staring straight before her as she knelt 
there, knew what the future must bring 
forth. 

Sounds won to her, a blur of voices, as 
Zene and Minerva talked, doubtless speak 


stood Ros 


ing of her. Then came a rattle. Zene wa; 
shaking down the stove. After that, stairs 
creaked: and, some minutes later, boots 


thumped the floor above her, cast off by 
Zene. The man was turning in. 

She cringed and shuddered; 
throbbing heart leaped faster still. 

A bed creaked up-stairs. She coughed, 
a feeling of repulsion strong upon her. Up 
she got. For a few minutes softly 
walked the floor in thought. 

Eh? What? Snores, from above? So, 
then, the man was sleeping already? 

Yetta made a little moue of displeasure. 
How ardent a lover, indeed! 

*T know what I 
she, through parted lips, her eves strangely 
bright. 

She opened her shabby hand-bag, found 
a pencil and a paper-backed novel, then 
sat down on the edge of the bed, the novel 
on her knee. She wrote—and in_ her 
cheeks the red spots blazed. She wrote: 


and her 


she 


now do! 23 whispered 


Dear Mir. PERHAM 


Please done great 


and to 


forgive to me | you a 


vour come here 


back to 


wronyw to use MONE 


It will be sent you every penny | 


Tuis is the echo of 


WIND IN 


WATER 


cannot stand it, it is better it should stop 
now as later, if you Love me at all you w 

let me go and Never try to get me a gain, it 
is impossible | cannot to explain it to You but 
1 could not live here it would kill me. You 


are both awful kind and good but | cant. it is 


like water and oil trving to mix and _ they 
cant, they never will never. and good-by and 
thanks | hope you will marry with some 
Country girl what understands this life and 
be very happy you are a good man and 
should to be Happy, and please forgive to me 
yours truly, 
Yerra RaApinovrt 

This message she tore from the book 

She laid it on the untouched bed. ‘Then 


quickly she counted her mone\ 

Yes, there was enough to get her back to 
Portland, at any rate; and in Portland shi 
could find some of her own people. ‘They 
would help her. She could reach New 
York again. 

Carefully she raised the shade, then the 
window, and peered out. Pitch-black the 
night was, cold and wet and raw; but Yetta 
knew that she could find the road the 
road that wound through the woods to the 
railroad-station. Thankful that 
the guest-chamber lay on the ground floor. 


was she 
The wal of esc ape was clear! 

In a minute she had dropped her hand 
bag out into the wet grass, had clambered 
across the sill, and jumped down beside it 
Then, reaching far up, she carefully 
cred the window again. 

A threatened 
choked back With a sudden. start the 
tears came more. <As by irre 
sistible impulse she laid both hands upon 
the sill; she bent; kissed it. For a 
moment her fingers clung there. 

ns Good-by i breathed 

Silently she turned, picked up her pov 
erty-stricken baggage, and, like a wraith, 
stole to the road—the long, black, muddy\ 
road that led through night and storm to 
Bean's Crossing, and beyond that to Port 
land, and beyond that to the sweat-shop 
and Hyman and the Ghetto, and bevond 
those—-to death. 


low 
spasm of coughing = sh 
once some 


she 
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the mvstic sea, 


Sent inland over leagues of barren ground: 


Presence in the 


The 
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HERF, have recently been published 


three books on the 


‘originals ” of 


= , — . 


and Stevenson. 


various living 


Dickens, 
consider the 


Scott, 

These volumes 
men and women who suggested to the three 
certain of the characters in- 
troduced into their narratives. 

Scott, who took himself verv se 
riouslv—or his either 
smiled tolerantly at the 
volume devoted to the origina 
titious characters. Dickens, who was com 


story-tellers 


never ‘ 
novels, would have 
suggestion of a 


ls of his fi 


placently self-centered, and who found 
satisfaction in speaking of himself as 

he Inimitable,” would have deemed it 
only fit and proper that a bulky tom 


should collect and classify those who had 
passed in front of the distorting mirror he 
held up to nature And 
delighted in talking about himself and in 


would 


Stevenson, who 


discussing his own artistic 
keenly 
to point out the 
suggested certain of his fictitious people 


processes, 
enjoved any book purporting 
actual human beings who 


have 


rHE AUTHOR AND HIS CHARACTERS 


hooks again the 
soluble question as to the novelist’s right to 


Such as these rais« 
recognizable portraits of living men 
raise, also, the larger 


extent to which reality 


dr iW 
and They 
question as to the 


women. 


may supply figures for romance. 


“It is impossible to make the readers 
of fiction understand,” said the late Colonel 
r. W. Higginson, in his sympathetic study 
of Margaret Fuller, * that a novelist creates 
his characters as spiders their web, attach 
ing the thread at some convenient point 
and letting it float off into free air per 
haps to link itself at last to something very 
far away. George Sand has well said that 
py any character precisely from na 
ture would be to make it unnatural, since 
you cannot also transfer to your book all 
the surroundings that have made that 
character what it is I 


to copy 


The author gets his 


first hint from some real person—perhaps 
from several—and all the rest is his own: 
or it might almost be said the char 
acter's own, so astounding is the way in 
which these visionary people take their 


fates into their own hands and perhaps do 
the precise things which their creator in 
tended to prevent.” 
The acute American 
make these keen remarks 
frequent assertion that 
drawn the Zenobia of the 
Romance” from Margaret 
Colonel™ Higginson had no difficulty in 
proving that the American romancer, 
though he may have had Margaret Fuller 
vaguely in mind when he conceived Ze- 
did not, as a matter of fact, attempt 


critic was led to 
because of the 
Hawthorne had 
* Blithedale 
Fuller; and 


even 


nobia, 

















WHO'S WHO 
any accurate reproduction of her linea- 
ments, either physical or moral. The real 
Margaret Fuller may have supplied the 
convenient point from which the romancer 
began to spin his web, and from which it 
floated off into freedom. 


And the biographer of the American 
woman of letters, having cited George 
Sand, might have pointed out, also, how 


boldly that French woman of letters chose 
to depart from the actual facts when she 
set out to utilize them in fiction. When 
she turned into a tale “ Elle et Lui,” the 
story of her own love-affair with Alfred 
de Musset, she presented a portrait of her 
poet-lover so inexact that his brother, Paul 
de Musset, was moved to retort by a re- 
telling of the tale, “ Lui et Elle,” in which 
the picture was so different that George 


Sand refused to recognize herself as the 
heroine. 
THE PAINTER AND HIS MODELS 


‘ Blithedale 
contin 


What Hawthorne did in the 
Romance,” and what novelists are 
ually doing, is exactly what the 
are in the habit of doing also. 
picture the artist may one 
half a dozen models, but often 


painters 
For his 
ors model or 


he makes ho 


effort to copy the features of those who 
have sat to him; they are only aids for the 
realization of the vision he has within. He 


may even select from his several sitters 
traits that he combines in his single figure 

an arm from one, a torso from another, a 
turn of the head from a third, and perhaps 
the face itself from none of those who stood 
before him in the flesh, but from the ideal- 
ized memory of a countenance 
upon a time in a dream. 

Of course, there are other 
when the artist does his best to recapture 
the single sitter, and to fix him forever 
upon the canvas, veracious and unforget- 
able. For example, it is difficult to doubt 
that the “ Laughing Cavalier” is a veri- 
table portrait of the man who posed before 


seen once 


occasions 


the painter’s interpreting gaze. And _ yet, 
even then, it may very well be that ther 
is more in the picture than there was in 
the man who was the model. The portrait- 
painter also can spin his web from some 
convenient point and let it float off into 
freedom. If possesses the vision and 
the faculty divine, he may see more in his 
subject than any one else could discover 
who looked at the man’s face with less 
imaginative insight. 


= 
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When an American authoress spent a 
summer on “the right arm of Massachu- 
setts,’ and then put the people she had 
lived with for a little while into a story 
called * Cape Cod Folks,” she painted not 
only the flesh-and-blood persons she had 
studied from life, but also certain of the 
skeletons in their closets. And this rural 
story was so close to the facts that the vic- 
tims of this indiscreet snap-shotting were 
moved to such wrath that some of them 
sought redress in the law-courts. The 
authoress had taken her figures absolutely 
floated 


from life; she had not artistically 
off into freedom—however free she may 
have been with her unconscious and invol- 


untary sitters. 


rHE METHODS OF DICKENS AND DISRAELI 


This is a literary crime of which Dick 
ens was repeatedly guilty, wantonly and 
without excuse. His irascible and volcanic 


Boythorn was externally taken from his 
friend Walter Savage Landor; and _ his 
genial swindler, Harold Skimpole, was’ a 
Nainly recognizable portrait of another 
friend, Leigh Hunt, who was cenial 
enough, but not in the least a swindler. It 
Vas not good to be a friend of Dickens, 
for he had his own ideas as to the privi 
leges of friends ship. And it was not good, 
either, to be a relative of Dickens, for 
he did not hesitate to repeat the sin of 


Noah's son. He drew the hen-minded and 


feather-brained Mrs. Nickleby from his 
own mother; and he took his own father 
as the model of the immortal Mr. Micaw- 


ber, always waiting for something to turn 
up. It is marvelous that a man so self 
conscious and so self-satisfied as Dickens 
should have willing to come before 
the world as the child of the marriage of 
Wr. Micawber and Mrs. Nickleby. 
Disraeli, the contemporary of Dickens, 
filled his tales of fashionable and _ political 
life with characters taken from contem- 
porary English society, so little disguised 
that the publication of his later novels was 
always followed promptly by the publica- 
tion of a each of them, giving the 
real names of the ladies and gentlemen who 
had sugge personages in the story. 
Disraeli, unlike Dickens, not a 
caricaturist. Rather did he resemble a 
popular portrait - painter who feels it his 
| ‘his sitters. 
father visited England in the 
f 1870, just after the appearance 


been 


L- > 
key to 


was 
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of “ Lothair,” he happened to dine one 
evening at a great house in London; and 
it was with obvious pride that the hostess 
told him that the originals of nearly all 
the leading characters in the new novel 
were at that moment gathered about her 
dinner-table. But even Disraeli was not 
always kindly; in that same novel he in- 
troduced an Oxford professor, in whom the 
late Goldwin Smith had no difficulty in 
discovering himself. And Goldwin Smith 
unhesitatingly put the cap on and showed 
the world that it fitted his face, writhing 
in pain beneath it. He denounced Dis- 
racli’s portrait as a dastardly outrage; and 
he never forgave the novelist, vindictively 
pursuing him beyond the grave. 

It must be said, however, that the prac- 
tise of pillorying an opponent, personal or 
political, in a novel, is not commendable. 
When we consider the immense circulation 
that a popular novel may have, we cannot 
help feeling that the novelist who descends 
to this is taking an unfair advantage—al- 
though sometimes the victim is quick- 
witted enough and keen-witted enough to 
retort with dexterous effect. When Mme. 
de Staél published her cosmopolitan ro- 
mance, “ Corinne,” it was obvious that she 
had idealized herself as its sentimental 
heroine—and that she had borrowed not a 
few of the characteristics of Talleyrand to 
bestow them upon a female character, 
Mme. Vernon. And Talleyrand promptly 
got even with her by saying that he under- 
stood she had put herself and him into her 
novel—* both of us disguised as women! ” 

The late Andrew Lang once told me that 
he understood that a certain widely read 
novelist—the female of the species — had 
sated her anger at some casual critical re- 
mark of his by lending to the villain of her 
next fantastic fiction certain of Lang’s ex- 
ternal characteristics. But the Oxford 
Scotsman was too shrewd to make any out- 
cry; in Sheridan’s apt phrase, he could 
“smile at the malice, if not at the wit.” 
Never, either in print or out of it, did he 
make any attempt to retaliate; and the 
authoress with the Franco-Italian name 
never had the satisfaction of thinking that 
her shaft had gone home. 

SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 

The late William Black, whose travel 
romance, the “Strange Adventures of a 
*haeton,” once enjoyed a fleeting vogue, 


was deliberately discourteous to an Ameri- 
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can lady who had not found the sunsets 
and the sunrises of Scotland as marvelous 
as the novelist proclaimed. And when I 
chanced casually to point out the unbecom- 
ingness of his conduct, his anger was so 
fierce that he burned to get even with me; 
and in the next of his novels—and I think 
even in two of them, so persistent was his 
pain—he introduced a pedantic American, 
Professor Maunder Bathos. The disguise 
was meant to transparent, and _ yet, 
somehow, I failed to find beneath it the 
face I knew best. I did not let this ebulli- 
tion of bad temper and this exhibition of 
bad taste linger in my memory; in fact, I 
find that I have now forgotten the names 
of the books in which I was thus held up 
to scorn, very much as the rest of the world 
has now forgotten the name of their author. 

Since I have ventured indefensibly to 
discuss my private affairs in public, I may 
add that the late Edward Eggleston kindly 
gave me a copy of a New York novel of 
his, with the hint that I might find on a 
certain page a sketch of myself. But, alas, 
when I had read that kindly page with 
modest pride, again I failed to find the 
face I knew best. In my prejudiced eyes 
the friendly American story-teller had been 
little more successful in catching my like- 
ness than had the hostile British novelist 
who had sought to etch me with the acid 
of his malice. After all, it is impossible 
to see ourselves as others see us. 


] eC 


A PAINTER THRICE PAINTED 


Sometimes a man has the curious expe- 
rience of finding himself in a succession of 
stories, with no resemblance at all between 
the successive attempts at portraiture be- 
cause the sketches were made at different 
moments of his career. There is a painter 
in New York, who was once a boy in 
Concord; and thus it happened that he was 
the original of one of Miss Alcott’s “ Little 
Men.” Then he went to Paris, to acquire 
the secrets of the craft of painting; and 
thus it happened that he was the origina! 
of the artist hero in the late Miss Blanche 
Howard's “ Guenn, a Wave on the Breton 
Coast.’ In time he settled in New York, 
and thus it happened that he was the origi- 
nal of an artist who figured in a novel of 
New York (written by an author whose 
works are dear to my heart, but whose 
name modesty forbids me to mention). It 
would be more exact to say that in this last 
case the thrice-painted painter was one of 
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three models from whom the author drew 
the character of the illustrator. 

As Colonel Higginson asserted in the 
pregnant passage already quoted, a writer 
may get his first hint for a character, not 
from one real person only, but from 
several. The artist in the novel (whose 
authorship I am doing my best to conceal) 
was drawn partly from the painter who 
had already sat to Miss Howard and to 
Miss Alcott, and partly from another well- 
known figure in the artistic circles of New 
York. Nor was this all; there was even a 
third original, the author himself, who had 
lent to his creation certain of his own 
characteristics. So that this character in 
fiction was, in Mrs. Malaprop’s excellent 
phrase, “like Cerberus, three single gentle- 
men in one.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN FICTION 


Not only had the author of this novel 
of New York (whose name I must still 


refuse to reveal) utilized himself as one of 
the component elements of this character, 
but he had also put certain of his own 
characteristics into two other personages of 
his narrative. And this is as it must be, 
for whom can an artist paint better than 
himself? A bookcase full of fiction is like 
the gallery in Florence hung with the por- 
traits of famous painters, each the work 
of his own bruSh. A first novel—which is 
often also the last—is likely to contain as 
its hero or its heroine an idealized pro- 
jection of the young author or authoress. 
There is a certain truth in the saying that 
every man has one good novel in him, if 
only he would tell it as it happened. 

The “ Story of a Bad Boy” is signed by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and the bad boy’s 
name is Tom Bailey, which is a frank ad- 
mission of its autobiographic quality. In- 
deed, in this juvenile tale there was more 
fact than fiction; and Aldrich once as- 
sured me that he had put into the story 
things he would not have ventured to print 
in any other form. And that other storv 
of a bad boy, the “ Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer,” is equally autobiographic. Mark 
Twain told me that there was scarcely any- 
thing in it which had not actually hap- 
pened either to him or to one or another of 
the lads who were the playmates of his 
boyhood on the banks of the Mississippi 

Dickens goes back to his own youth 
“David Copperfield,’ and ‘ 
draws on his own experiences as a 


Phackeray 


working 
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“ Pendennis.”” When Pen- 
novel of “‘ Walter Lor- 
raine™ he takes for his two heroines the 
two women with whom he had been in 
love; and his friend Warrington roundly 
denounces him for it. 


journalist in 
dennis writes his 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF GENIUS 


‘That's the way of poets,” said War- 
rington. “ They fall in love, jilt or are 
jilted; they suffer, and they cry out that 
they suffer more than any other mortals; 
and when they have experienced feelings 
enough, they note them down in a book, 
and take the book to the market! ” 

With the poets Warrington plainly 
meant to include the novelists also. Per- 
haps, when Thackeray penned this pas- 
had in mind the Goethe he had 
met in Weimar, the Goethe who was for- 
ever falling in love and jilting, or being 
jilted, only to note down his experiences in 
a book to take to market. Werther is 
Goethe, beyond all question, crying out 
that he suffers more than any other mortal; 


he is not Werther, he did 


rH! 


sage, he 


1 


sa¢ - ‘ hg 
pu Goet since 


not ** blow his silly brains out,” but made 
good use of them in writing the “ Sorrows 
of Werther.” He who loves and runs 
away will live to love another day—may, 


indeed, live also to make book after book 
about his experiences as a lover. 

So the novelists; but how about the 
dramatists? Do they also utilize their own 
experiences in this fashion ? 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS CHARACTERS 


That the practise of at least one dram- 
atist is in conformity with the practise of 
the novelists is the contention of Mr. 
Frank Harris, who has recently published 
two books in support of this thesis. Mr. 
Harris maintains that Shakespeare painted 
himself in his plays “at full length, not 
once, but twenty times, at as many differ- 
ent periods of his life.” In spite of the 
undeniable fact that an essayist is expected 
to talk about himself, whereas it is the duty 
of the dramatist to keep silent and let his 
characters talk about their own affairs, 
this writer insists that “‘ Shakespeare’s pur- 
pose is surely the same as Montaigne’s, to 
reveal himself to us, and it would be hasty 
to decide that his skill is inferior.” 

As a result of belief that 
speare desired to reveal himself, Mr. Harris 
discovers that the great dramatist put him- 
self into every one of his plays. In fact, 


Shake- 


this 
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it would hardly be unfair to Mr. Harris to 
suggest that he holds that Shakespeare 
wrote his plays mainly for the purpose of 
self-revelation. Mr. Harris is therefore 
emboldened to assert that not only Romeo 
and Hamlet and Prospero have a possible 
likeness to their creator — which was the 
opinion of Coquelin, and which has more 
than a little probability—but that Jaques 
and Macbeth, Cassio and Posthumus, Lear 
and Timon, Leontes in the “ Winter’s 
Tale” and the duke in “ Measure for 
Measure ” are drawn by Shakespeare from 
himself; and that these disparate personal- 
ities express in their several speeches not 
their own feelings evoked by the situations 
of the plays in which they take part, but 
the sentiments and the thoughts of Shake- 
speare himself at the moment when each of 
these dramas was produced. 

There is grave doubt whether Shake- 
speare’s sonnets are not merely playful 
exercises in verse, such as were fashionable 
with the Elizabethian lyric poets; but Mr. 
Harris accepts them as a true record of 
their author’s emotional experience. He 
identifies the Dark Lady with Mary Fitton; 
and he insists that she inspired all Shake- 
speare’s important women, with the excep- 
tion of those that he drew from his mother, 
his wife, and his daughter. Mary Fitton 
is therefore the original of Portia and 
Beatrice, of Cressida and of Cleopatra, of 
Lady Macbeth and of Goneril. 

Mr. Harris is sure that Shakespeare 
drew Volumnia in “ Coriolanus” from his 
own mother and Miranda and Perdita from 
his own daughter. He has no doubt what- 
ever that the jealous and domineering 
Adriana in the “ Comedy of Errors,” the 
cursing Constance in “ King John,” and 
Kate in the “ Taming of the Shrew” are 
all of them portraits of Anne Hathaway. 


AN UTTERLY FANCIFUL THEORY 


This is an amusing theory that Mr. 
Harris sets forth with apparent conviction, 
and seemingly with a desire to be taken 
seriously. It is not more absurd than other 
theories about Shakespeare which have 
been proclaimed with equally blatant blasts 


on the brazen trumpet of  self-advertise- 
ment. It is amusing; but like not a few 
other amusing theories, it is nonsense, 


nothing more and nothing less. 
It is nonsense because it treats the most 
multifarious dramatist the world has ever 


seen, the most versatile, the least monoto- 
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nous, as if he were solely a lyric poet exult- 
ing in self-revelation. Mr. Harris's theory 
is not only nonsense, but impudent non- 
sense, for it is elaborated by a writer so 
grossly ignorant of the principles and the 
practise of the art of play-making as to 
assert that “ Shakespeare was always care- 
less of construction and inexpert in what 
one might call the carpentry-work of the 
stage.” Now, it is a fact that Shakespeare 
is occasionally careless of construction; 
but it is a fact also that he was often very 
careful in his plotting. And it is the height 
of absurdity to assert that the playwright 
who put together the intricate mechanism 
of the “Comedy of Errors” and of 
“ Othello,” and who was capable of the 
masterly exposition we find in the opening 
acts of “ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘ Hamlet,” 
and “ Macbeth,” was inexpert in the car- 
pentry-work of the stage. 

The theory that Shakespeare wrote his 
plays chiefly for self-revelation will not 
win acceptance from anybody familiar 
with the practise of other important play- 
wrights, for this is something that no dram- 
atist has done in all the long history of 
the stage from Sophocles to Sardou. It is 
true that Ibsen once took himself for a 
model—in the Dr. Stockmann of the 
“Enemy of the People "—but he did this 
only once. It is true again that Moliére 
has been accused of using himself as the 


original of his own “ Misanthrope’; but 
the charge has little foundation, for no 
two men were ever more unlike than the 


tactless and irreconcilable Alceste and the 
courteous Moliére, a man who had no diffi- 
culty in making the best of his social sur- 
roundings. 

Of course, there is no doubt that in a 
large sense a dramatist does draw on him- 
self, and that he can conceive no character 
the potentiality of which he does not per- 
ceive in himself. Latent in him are the 
qualities with which he dowers his charac- 
ters, good and evil. But he is truly a dram- 
atist only because he can step off his own 
shadow and create characters made out of 
himself and yet absolutely other than him- 
self. The essayist may gossip about his 
own whims, the lyric poet may indulge in 
his own personal outcry, the novelist may 
draw on his personal experience; they 
abide our question, but the dramatic poet 
is free. Of all men of letters the dram- 
atist is the least personal in his utterances 
and the most myriad-minded. 








JOAN THURSDAY: 


VANCE 


“THE BANDBOX,” ETC, 


BY LOUIS JOSEPH 


AUTHOR OF “THE BRASS BOWL,” “THE BLACK BAG, 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 

OAN THURSBY, discharged from the New York a 
girl, determines to try for a chance on the stage. She is inspired by the example of 
Lizzie Fogarty, once of the stocking-counter, now established on the vaudeville boards as 
Mazie Dean, one of the “ Dancing Deans.” 

When Joan announces her plan, her father—a thriftless newsdealer, who wastes his scanty 


store in which she has been sales- 





earnings in betting on horse-races—turns her out of her home, a shabby East Side flat. She 
resolves to seek help and counsel from Mazie Dean; but at the address that Mazie has givei 
her—Mme. Duprat’s, 289 West Forty-Fifth Street—no one answers her ring at the bell. She 
does not know which way to turn, but she is befriended by Matthias Gaunt, a lodger at Mm« 
Duprat’s, who gives her his room for the night, while he himself goes to a hotel. In th: 
morning, when Gaunt returns to the house, he finds that the girl has gone, leaving a note 
of thanks. Later, Joan comes back to Mme. Duprat’s, and, finding Mazie Dean, engages 
room there, hoping to find some opportunity of realizing her theatrical ambitions 

Gaunt, meanwhile, visits his aunt, Mrs. George Tankerville, at Tanglewood, her country 
place on Long Island, and becomes engaged to her husband's sister, Venetia Tankerville. But 
the engagement is abruptly terminated by Venetia’s elopement with another admirer, Vince 
Marbridge Gaunt can find consolation only by immersing himself in work upon hi pla 
The Jade G yd,” which is soon to be produced 

loan—whose theatrical acquaintances call her “ Thursday,” instead of Thursby $s near 
at the end of her small resources when she falls in with Charlie Quard, a vaudeville acte 
who has written a sketch and needs a girl partner to play it with him. He offers the chance 


to Joan, 


XIV 

ati HEY dined at the Italian boarding- 

house in Twenty-Seventh Street. 

Quard drank but sparingly, con- 
siderably to the relief of Joan. 

She was home by half past eight, her 
head buzzing with her efforts to remember 
all that he had told her. She sat up till three 
in the morning, conning the inhuman 
speeches of her part until she had them by 
rote — no very wonderful accomplishment, 
considering that the sketch was to play less 
than fifteen minutes, and that two-thirds 
of its lines were to be spoken by Quard. 

But, her head once on the pillow, it was 
not her rdle that she remembered, but the 
man—his coarsely musical tones, the overt 
admiration that shone in his eyes whenever 
he forgot his sketch and remembered that 
She felt sure he liked 


* This story began in the December 


Joan was a woman. 


and they go out to dinner together to talk it over 


her. And she liked him! Of the merits of 
his enterprise she knew nothing, but he had 
succeeded in inspiring her with a confident 
belief that he knew what he was about. 

She drifted into sleep, comforted by the 
conviction that she had found a friend. 


By the time of her return from break- 
fast the next morning, Quard was waiting 


for her at the lodging-house. He had 
already made arrangements with Mme. 


Duprat to let him have the use of the front 
parlor for rehearsals, pending its lease to 
some other tenant. 

Arranging chairs to indicate a dressing 
table, trunks, and other articles of stage 
furniture, Quard proceeded to work out the 
ul action of the sketch. His gratitude 


physi 

to Joan for knowing her part was almost 

affecting. He was by no means familiar 

vith his own, and her prompt response to 
number of MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE 
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cues read from manuscript facilitated his 
task considerably. He was so well satis- 
fied that, when they adjourned for lunch- 
eon, he announced his conviction that they 
would be ready to open within a week. 

Within that period Joan learned many 
things. She was a tractable, docile student, 
keen set to profit by the scraps of dramatic 
trickery which formed the major part of 
Quard’s stage intelligence. He himself 
had a good memory, and had been drilled 
by more than one competent stage-director; 
their instructions had stuck in his mind, 
forming a valuable addition to his pro- 
fessional equipment. 

Joan sooa learned to speak out clearly; 
to infuse some little semblance of human 
feeling into several of her turgid lines; to 
suffer herself to be dragged by one wrist 
round the room, on her knees, by her ro- 
mantic convict; to time her actions by men- 
tally counting; to feed lines to her partner 
in a rapid patter through the passages of 
alleged comedy. She leorned, also, to an- 
swer to “ dearie ” as to her given name, and 
to submit to being handled in a way which 
she did not like, but which, from all that 


she could observe, was considered neither 
familiar nor objectionable. 
She learned, furthermore, that Mav 


Dean's opinion of the venture was never to 
be drawn beyond a slightly derisive “ Good 
Lord! ” while Mazie’s ran to the sense that 
it was all a chance, and Joan a little fool 
if she didn’t grab it—and, anyway, Joan 
was old enough to take care of herself with 
Charlie Quard or anybody else. 

Mazie was further responsible for insist- 
ing that Joan should wheedle an advance 
of ten dollars out of Quard, ostensibly 
toward the purchase of costume and make- 
up. But when this had been successfully 
negotiated, the dancers advised Joan to 
save the money against an emergency, and 
between them provided her with an outfit 
composed of cast-offs—a_ black satin 
décolleté bodice, an accordion-plaited short 
skirt of the period of 1890, wear-proof silk 
stockings, a pair of broken-down satin 
slippers with red heels, a japanned tin 
make-up box with a broken lock, and a 
generous supply of cheap grease-paint and 
cold cream. 

Joan’s début took place within the time- 
limit set by Quard, and before an audience 
of two, not counting a few grinning stage- 
hands. The spectators were the agent, 
Schneider, and the small 


manager of a 
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moving-picture house in the Twenty-Third 
Street shopping district. 

At that establishment, on a half-lighted 
stage, the try-out took place at half past 
ten of a rainy and disheartening morning. 
The two judges sat in the darkened audi- 
torium, staring apathetically and chewing 
large cigars. Joan, though a little self 
conscious, was not at all nervous, and re- 
membered her lines perfectly. She looked 
very fetching indeed in her makeshift cos- 
tume. Quard forgot several of his speeches, 
floundered al! over the stage, and in a fran- 
tic effort to redeem himself clowned his 
part outrageously. Nevertheless, they were 
engaged. 

Joan, convinced of their failure, had 
only succeeded in removing her make-up 
and struggling into her shabby street cloth- 
ing, when Quard knocked at the door of 
her dressing-room. He had played with- 
out make-up, and, consequently, had been 
able to catch the manager and agent before 
they could escape. Lounging in the door- 
way, he breathed a spirit of congratulation 
strongly tainted with the fumes of whisky. 

“We're on!” he declared exultantly. 
“What did I tell you? You needn’t have 
changed, because we're going to stick here, 
and open to-day. One of the turns on this 
week’s bill fell down at the last minute, and 
so we get the chance to fill in. We go on 
after the first films—about a quarter of one, 
and repeat at four thirty, seven thirty, 
and ten forty-five. Now, what do you 
know about /hat?” 

Joan gulped and shook her head, her 
eyes a little misty. For the first time she 
began to perceive that she had counted 
desperately on success. 


“T think—we're awful lucky,” she re- 
plied faintly. 

“Luck nothing! I knew I could get 
away with it—always providing I had you 
to play up to.” 

“Me!” 


After we'd fixed things 
up, I took Schneider down to the corner 
and bought him a drink. He said — I 
dunno as I ought to tell you this, but he 
said the sketch was punk—which it is 

and never would have gone if it hadn’t been 
for you. He said all the women would go 
crazy about you—that you’d got the pret- 
tiest shape he’d seen in a month of Sun 
days. You know, they get most of their 
afternoon houses from the women shoppers 
He paused, and after a mo- 


* That's right. 


down here.” 
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ment added meditatively: “ Of course, you 
can’t act for shucks.” 

Joan, looking down, said _ nothing. 
Quard dropped a hand intimately across 
her shoulder, and infused a caressing note 
into his voice. 

‘I guess I’m a bad little guesser—eh, 
dearie? ” 

Joan stood motionless for an _ instant. 
His hand seemed as if afire—burning, 
through her shirt-waist, the flesh of her 
shoulder; and she passionately resented the 
intimacy of his tone. Of a sudden she 
shook his hand off, and moved a pace or 
two away. 

‘Let me alone!” she said sullenly. 

Quard started and jerked out— 

“ What? ” 

“1 said let me alone,” she repeated in 
the same manner, looking him steadily in 
the face. 


He colored darkly, mumbled something 


indistinguishable, and flashed into a short 
lived fit of temper. 

“What's the matter with you, any- 
way?” he demanded hotly. 

“ Nothing,” she replied quietly; “ only 


I don’t like to be pawed.” 

“ No?” he exclaimed with sarcasm. “ Is 
that straight? ” 

“ Yes, that’s straight—and so am I!” 

Recollecting himself, Quard attempted to 
carry off his discomfiture with a shrug and 
a laugh. 

“Oh, all right! Don't get 
didn’t mean anything.” 

“T know vou didn’t, 
again.” 

Quard tramped off without saying any- 
thing more. Whatever his resentment and 
disappointment, he schooled himself to 
control them, and met her half-way to a 
reconciliation when the approaching hour 
of their first public appearance brought 
them together in the wings. 

By this time Joan had been sufficiently 
diverted by other experiences to have re- 
gained her normal poise. The dingy, 
stuffy, evil-smelling dressing-room to which 
she had been assigned had suffered an in- 
three other women—two worn 
clog-dancers and a matronly 


hufty. I 


but don’t do it 


vasion of 
and haggard 
ballad-singer. 

The last-named, having donned a showy 
but badly soiled evening gown, had settled 
down calmly to her knitting—an occupa- 
tion which had interfered not in the least 
with her flow of animated and not unkindlv 
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gossip. Joan gathered that her voice was 
the main support of a small family, con- 
sisting of a shiftless husband and three 
children, for the youngest of whom the 
mother was knitting a pair of small pink 
bootees. These last had immediately en- 
listed the sympathetic interest of the clog- 
dancers, one of whom boasted of the pre- 
cocity of her only child, a boy of eight, 
living with his grandmother in Omaha, 
while the other told simply of the death 
of two children, due to neglect on the part 
of those to whom she had been obliged to 
entrust them while on the road. 

Joan was the first to reach the entrance 
to the dingy “ kitchen set” which was to 
serve as the star’s dressing-room for the 
purposes of their sketch—and, for the pur- 
poses of subsequent offerings, as the draw- 
ing-room of a mansion on Fifth Avenue, 
and as the palm-room of a fashionable 
hotel. About ten any 
dressing-room ever constructed, it was still 
characteristically cheerless and depressing. 

She looked it over to make sure that the 
various simple properties were in place, and 
turned to find Quard approaching. Be 
neath his jaunty assurance, which even his 
hangdog make-up could not wholly dis- 
guise, she able to discern traces of 
some uneasiness and anxiety. It was a fact 
that he had grown a trifle afraid of her. 
The discovery impressed her as so absurd 
that she smiled; and instantly the man was 
himself again. He thrust out a hand, to 
which with covert reluctance she entrusted 
her own. 

* All right now?” he asked cheerfully. 

“ All right,” she said, with a nod. 

“Good enough! Let’s see what kind of 
a house we've got.” 

He found a peep-hole near the pro- 
scenium arch, and peered intently through 
it for 2 moment or two. Then he beckoned 
Joan to take his place; but she could make 
little of what seemed a dark well filled 
with flickering shadows. She turned away. 

“Only a handful out there,” Quard as- 
sured her. “It’s too early for much of a 
crowd. No good getting nervous about this 
bunch.” 

‘T’m not,” she asserted quietly. 

And she wasn’t. No less to her own sur- 
prise than to Quard’s, she was conscious of 
no trace of the stage fright of which she 
had heard so much. Indeed, a singular 
feeling of indifference and disappointment 
oppressed _ her. 


times as large as 
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she had an- 
for her first 


so unlike what 
ticipated by way of a setting 
appearance in public. The dreary and 
tawdry atmosphere behind the scenes of the 
dilapidated little theater; the weary and 
subdued accents in which her dressing-room 
associates had discussed their personal af- 
fairs; the tinkle-tankle-tinkle-whang of a 
painfully automatic piano in the orchestra- 
pit; her own shabby, second-hand costume: 
the brutal grotesqueness of Quard’s painted 
face seen at close range—these owned little 
in common with the anticipations roused by 
the glitter and glamour of the fleshy show 
which she had seen at the roof-garden on 
the night when she left home. She felt 
cheated; in perspective, even the stocking 
counter seemed less uninviting. 

A muffled outbreak of laughter and a 
brief murmur of applause filtered through 
the curtain. The piano stopped with a 
crash. Quard nodded, and, touching her 
elbow, urged her toward the entrance. 

‘Film’s finished. Ready and_ steady, 
old girl!” 

‘I’m all right,” she said. 

She heard the curtain rise with a rus- 
tling as of mighty wings, penetrated by 
the shrill squeal of an ungreased block; 
held back a moment; and walked on into 
the dazzling glare of the footlights. She 
was conscious of no emotion whatever, be- 
yond a desire to get finished with her part 
and go back to the dressing-room. 

At the proper spot, near the center of the 
stage, she paused, faced the audience with 
her trained smile, and mouthed the opening 
lines with precisely the intonation her part- 
ner had desired. 

Che curtain fell, at length, amid a few 
scattering hand-claps that sounded much 
like faint-hearted firecrackers exploding at 
a distance. Joan rose from the chair in 
which had been seated in a posture 
simulating abandonment to tears of joy, 
and walked soberly off the stage—barely 
anticipating a few stage-hands, who rushed 
on to make the changes necessary for the 
next act. 

Quard awaited her 

“Well,” he said, “ it didn’t go so bad! ” 

“No,” she agreed listlessly. 

“Anvhow, thev didn't throw 
at us!” 

“ No.” 

She endeavored to smile, with indifferent 


It was all 


J 
sue 


things 


success, 
“T got a lot more laughs with that cus- 
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pidor business than I thought I would,” he 


continued, as they turned back on the 
gangway. 
Joan made no reply, but when she 


stopped at the door of her dressing-room, 
Quard added tentatively: 

* Anyway, it beats clerking in a depart- 
ment-store, doesn’t it?” 

‘I don’t know,” she answered with some 
hesitation. 


XV 


IMMEDIATELY after her second public ap- 
pearance in “ The Convict’s Return,” Joan 
removed her make-up, changed to street 
dress, and scurried through the rain to a 
cheap restaurant, not far from the theater. 
In her excitement she had forgotten lunch, 
and she was now thoroughly hungry. But 
she lingered purposely over the meal, and 
even for some time after she had finished, 
preoccupied with self-dissection. 

She was at last an actress; but she was 
none the less singularly discontented. In 
a very brief time she had traveled a great 
way from the Joan Thursby of East 
Seventy-Sixth Street. A world of emotion 
and experience already set them apart; but 
she had profited little by the journey. She 
felt sure that she had started in the wrong 
way to prove her ability to act; and, fore- 
seeing nothing better than her present cir- 
cumstances, she gravely questioned the in- 
scrutable future. 


Instinctively she felt apprehensive of 
this intimate, daily relationship with 
Quard. She was not afraid of him, but 


she was a little afraid of herself—because 
she liked him. Though still she dwelt in 
secret longing upon the image, half real, 
half fanciful, of a lover gentle and strong 
and fine—such a Matthias Gaunt 
might prove—for all that, Charlie Quard 
had the power to stir her pulses with a 
casual look of admiration, or with some 
careless note of tenderness in his accents. 

The rain slashed viciously at the restau- 
rant windows. At that hour there were 
few other patrons in the establishment, no 
lights to relieve the dismal grayness of the 
afternoon, and sounds other than an 
infrequent clash of crockery, the muffled 
shuffling of the waitresses’ feet, the melan- 
choly and incessant crepitation of the 
downpour. 

Joan was sensible to the approach of 
an exquisite despondency. In alarm, fear- 
ing to think too deeply, she arose, ran back 
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to the theater, and, on impulse, paid her 
way in through the front, to watch the 
flickering phantasmagoria of the flying 
films, and to sit in judgment on the antics 
of her fellows on the variety bill. 

She was in no hurry to return to the 
dressing-room, with its smells of grease- 
paint, scented powder, ordinary perfumes, 
sweat, stale cigarette-smoke, gin, and bro- 
ken food. One of the clog-dancers claimed 
a tubercular tendency, for which she as- 
serted gin to be a sovereign specific. As 
the day ran on, she forgot, at times, to 
cough by way of an overture to recourse 
to the bottle. The other, viewing this pro- 
ceeding with overt disfavor, had opened up 
an apparently inexhaustible and hopelessly 
monotonous store of reminiscence as to pri- 
vations endured in consequence of Fanny’s 
weakness. Joan had gathered that the two 
were forever being dropped from one bill 
after another for failure to report in pre- 
sentable condition. 

And of this she had five more days to 
anticipate and endure. 

She crawled back to Forty-Fifth Street 
at half past eleven, that night, so dead 
tired that she had neither the heart nor the 
strength to call on the Deans with her good 
news—even though sounds of discreet rev- 
elry were audible through the door of the 
second floor front. 

Somehow the week wore out without 
misadventure. Joan walked through her 
part with increasing confidence. Quard 
left her very much to herself, when they 
were off the stage; indeed, he spent no 
more time in the theater than was absolute- 
ly necessary. What he did out of it she 
did not know, but from the frequency with 
which he played his part with an alcoholic 
breath, she surmised that he was solacing 
himself in the conventional manner for his 
drop to the low level of the “ four-a-day.” 

On the third day the clog-dancers were 
dispensed with for the anticipated cause. 
Their places were taken by two female 
acrobats of a family troupe, who lolled 
about for eleven hours at a stretch in their 
grimy pink tights, and had little to say 
either to Joan or to the matronly lady with 
the robust voice and the knitting. But the 
change was a wholesome one for the 
dressing-room. 

The following week “ Charles D’Arcy 
& Co.” played at another house, of equal 
unpretentiousness, on the East Side. The 
week after that was divided between two 
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other theaters. On Wednesday of the 
fourth week—they were playing in Harlem 
—what Joan had vaguely foreseen and 
prayed against, happened. 

Quard turned up in the morning with 
red-rimmed eves, a flushed face, and a 
thick tongue, blatantly advertising a sleep- 
less and drunken night. By sheer force 
of an admirable physique and the instinct 
of a trained actor, he contrived to play the 
first turn without mishap, snatched a little 
sleep in his dressing-room, and seemed al- 
most his every-day self at the next per- 
formance. But after that he left the thea- 
ter to quiet his jangling nerves with more 
whisky; and he appeared for the final repe- 
tition so stupefied that he would not have 
been permitted to go on the stage but for 
the remissness of the stage-manager. 

Before he had been five minutes on view 
he was hooted off. The curtain was rung 
down amid an uproar. 

Once back in her dressing-room—where 
she was alone, since their act was the last 
on the bill, and the rest of the performers 
had already left the theater — Joan gave 
way to a semihysterical tempest of tears. 
It was her first intimate experience with 
a man in a state of hopeless intoxication, 
and while Quard’s surrender was too com- 
plete to terrify her, she was faint with dis 
gust of him, and quivering with anger 
against the man who had subjected her to 
those terrible five minutes before a howl 
ing audience. 

With this, she was poignantly aware 
that henceforth their offering was “ cold.” 
By morning Quard’s name would be upon 
the black list, and further booking impos- 
sible to secure. 

She might as well count herself 
more out of work, and now in even 
hopeful circumstances than when first she 
had struck out for herself; for then she had 
been buoyed up by the fatuous confidence 
of complete inexperience, and comparative- 
ly affluent in the possession of twenty-two 
dollars. Now she knew how desperately 
hard was the way she must climb, and she 
had less than five dollars. What little she 
had been able to set aside out of her week- 
ly wage had gone to purchase some sorely 
needed additions to her meager wardrobe. 

It was some time before she could col- 
lect herself enough to dabble her swollen 
eves with cold water, scrub off her make- 
up, and change for the street. 

She stole away presently 
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empty and desolate stage and through the 
blind, black alley leading from the stage 
door to One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 
Street. She felt somewhat relieved and 
comforted by the clean night air, the mul- 
titude of lights, the sense of normal life 
fluent in its accustomed, orderly channels. 
It was like an escape from the foul, choking 
atmosphere of a madhouse. 

The theater was near Third Avenue, 
toward which Joan hurried, meaning to 
board a south-bound car and transfer to 
Forty-Second Street. But as she neared 
the corner checked sharply, and 
simple curiosity being stronger than her 
impulse to turn back or run across the 
street-—went more slowly, only a few yards 
behind a figure that knew 
too well. 

Vastly different from the carefully over- 
dressed, dandified person he had been at 
their first meeting, Quard stumbled on, his 
hands deep in his pockets, his head low 
between his shoulders, a straw hat jammed 
down over his Obviously he was 
without definite notion of either his where- 
abouts or his destination. Passers-by gave 
him a wide berth. 

He seemed so broken and helpless that 
a vague pity welled in the heart of the 
girl, replacing horror and_ indignation. 
After all, he had not been unkind to her. 


} 
sne 


swaying shic 


eyes. 


But for him, she would long since have 
gone to the wall. Ever since that clash 


on the day of their first public appear- 
ance, he had treated her with a studied 
respect which insensibly had pleased her, 
apprehensive though she had _ primarily 
been of a renewal of his advances. 

Suddenly, and quite without premedita- 
tion, she darted forward and plucked him 
by the sleeve just as he was on the point 
of staggering through the swinging doors 
of a saloon. If her impulse had been at 
all articulate, she would have said that in 
such extremity it was the least she could 
do—to try thus to save him from himself. 

“ Charlie!” she cried. “ No, Charlie 
don’t be a fool!” 


The man halted and, turning, reeled 
against the door-post. 
“Wasmasr?” he asked thickly. Then 


recognition penetrated his bemused brain. 
“Why, it’sh lil’ Joan Thursh’y! ” 

* she insisted nervously. 
Don’t go in there. Go 


“Come away,” 
” Don't be 
home! ” 

He moved his head waggishly. 


al fool. 
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“ Thash where’m goin’—home—soon’s I 
brace up a bit.”’ 

“Come away!” Joan repeated sharply, 
dragging at his cuff. “Do you hear? 
Come away. A walk’ll straighten you out 
better’n anything else.” 

“Walk, eh?” Quard lifted his chin 
and stood away from the door-post. “ You 
wanna take walk? All right °—indulgent- 
ly—* I'll walk with you, lil’ one, ’s far’s 
y like.” 

“Come, then! ” 

it’s late!” 

He yielded peaceably, with a sodden 
chuckle. As he turned, the lights of the 
saloon illumined his face vividly for an 
instant, and provided Joan with a fresh 
and appalling problem. The man _ had 
forgotten to remove his make-up; his 
mouth and jaws were plastered with a 
bluish-gray paint designed to suggest a 
week’s growth of beard when viewed across 
footlights; there were wide blue rings 
round his eyes, and splashes of some sil- 
very mixture on his dark hair. His face 
was a burlesque mask, so extravagant that 
it could not well escape observation in any 
steady light. 

It was impossible for Joan to be seen 
publicly with him—in a street-car, for in 
stance. But now that she had 
charge of him, she couldn’t gain her own 
consent to abandon him to the potentially 
fatal whims of his condition. For a mo 
ment aghast and hesitant, in another she 
recognized how unavoidable was the neces- 
sity of adopting the suggestion which his 
stupetied wits had twisted out of her plead- 
ings. She would have to walk with him 
a little way—at least until he recovered to 
some slight extent. 

Indeed, even had she desired to, she 
would probably have found it difficult to 
get rid of him just then. In an attempt 
to steady himself the man grasped her arm 
just above the elbow; and this grip he 
maintained firmly, without Joan’s daring 
to resent it openly. She was to that ex- 
tent afraid of his drunkenness, afraid of 
his uncertain temper. 

Submissively, then, she piloted him to 
the south the street, where there 
were fewer lighted shop-windows and 
therefore less publicity, and on to Lexing 
ton Avenue, then west through the 
parative obscurity of One Hundred and 
Twenty-Fourth Street. Neither spoke un- 
til they had traversed a considerable dis- 
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tance and turned south on Lenox Avenue. 
The streets were quiet, peopled with few 
wayfarers; and these few hurried past 
them with brief, incurious glances, if not 
with that blind indifference which is large- 
ly characteristic of the people of New 
York. 
XVI 


Quarp suffered himself to be led with 
a docility as grateful as it had been un- 
expected. It was apparent to the girl that 
he was making, subconsciously at least, a 
strong effort to master his erratic feet. He 
retained her arm, however, until they were 
near One Hundred and Sixteenth Street; 
when, noticing the lights of a corner drug- 
store, the girl held back. 

A swift glance roundabout discovered 
nobody near on that side of the street. 

“Where’s your handkerchief, Charlie? ” 
she demanded. 

“ Where's whash? Whashmasser? ~ 

“Tsay,” she repeated impatiently, 
“where’s your handkerchief? Get it out 
and scrub some of that paint off. your face. 
Do you hear? You look like a fool! ” 

“°M a fool,” Quard admitted gravely, 
fumbling through his pockets. 

“ Well, I won’t be seen with vou look- 
ing like that. Hurry up!” 

Her peremptory accents roused him a 
little. He found his handkerchief, and 
began laboriously and ineffectually to dab 
at his face with it, with the sole result of 
spreading the color instead of removing it. 

In this occupation, he released her arm. 
With a testy exclamation, Joan snatched 
the handkerchief from him and began to 
scour his cheeks and jaws, heedless whether 
he liked it or not. Quard resigned him 
self to the treatment without protest—with, 
in fact, almost ludicrous complaisance, low- 
ering his head and thrusting it forward, as 
if eager for the scrubbing. 

For all her willingness, she could accom- 
plish little without cold-cream. When at 
length she gave it up in despair, his jowls 
were only a few shades lighter. She threw 
away the greasy handkerchief. 

“It’s no use,” she said. “It just won't 
come off. You'll have to go as vou are.” 

“ Whash that? Go where?” 

“ Now listen, Charlie,” she said impera- 


tively. “See that drug-store on the cor- 
ner? You go in there and get the man to 


give you something to straighten you out.” 
Quard nodded solemnly, fixed the light- 
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ed show-window with a steadfast glare, 
and repeated: 

“ So’thin’ to straighten m’out.” 

“ That’s it. Go on, now! Tl 
here.” 

He wagged a playful forefinger at her. 

* Min’ vou do,” he mumbled, and wan- 
dered off. 

“And get him to let 
face,” she called after the man. 

If he heard, he made no sign. 

Waiting in the friendly shadow of a 
tree, she watched him anxiously through 
the windows; saw him turn to the soda- 
fountain, and make his wants known to 
the clerk; who, with a nod of comprehen- 
sion and a smile of contempt, began at 
once to juggle bottles and a glass. 

Singularly enough, it never occurred to 
the girl to seize this chance to escape. She 
was now accepting the situation without 
question or resentment. Quard seemed to 
her little better than an overgrown, irre- 
sponsible child, and equally in need of 
Somebody had to serve him instead 
of his aberrant wits. To leave him to him- 
self would be sheer inhumanity. But she 
reasoned about far less than she 
felt, and‘ for the most part acted in 
dience to simple instinct. 

She saw him drain a long draft of some 
whitish, foaming mixture, pay, and reel 
out of the store. He had, of course, for- 
gotten, if he had heard, her plea to re- 


wait 


you clean your 


care. 


his case 


obe- 


move the remainder of his make-up. She 
was angry with him on that account, as 
angry as she might have been with a 


thoughtless youngster; but she did not let 
this appear. 
She moved quickly to his side. 


“Come on,” she said quietly, turning 
southward. ‘You've got to walk some 
more.” 


He - checked, mumbled _ inarticulately, 
staring at her with glazed eyes, and yield- 
ed passively. In silence they walked on 
to One Hundred and Tenth Street, Joan 
eying him furtively but narrowly 

The drug worked more slowly than she 
had hoped. At first, indeed, it seemed only 
to thicken the clouds befogging his intel 
ligence. But by the time they had gained 
the last-named street, she fancied that he 
was walking with a little greater certitude. 

He seemed ignorant of her company, 
and strode on without a word or glance 
aside. They crossed to Central Park and, 
entering, began to thread a winding path 
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up the wooded rises of its northwestern 
face. 


Momentarily, now, there was apparent 
to the girl an increasing assurance in the 
movements of the man. He was trudging 
along steadily, if with evident effort, as if 
a heavy weariness embarrassed him. His 
breathing was quick and stertorous. 

The park seemed very quiet. Joan won- 
dered at this, until she remembered that it 
must have been nearly midnight when they 
stopped at the drug-store. She had noticed 
idly that the clerk had interrupted prepa- 
rations for closing in order to wait on 
Quard. 

They met nobody afoot, not even a po- 
liceman; but here and there, upon benches 
protected by umbrageous foliage, figures 
were vaguely discernible—men and women, 
a pair to a bench, sitting very close to- 
gether. Joan heard their voices, gentle, 
murmurous, fond. These sights and 
sounds, the intimations they distilled, 
would at a previous time have moved the 
girl either to derision or to envy; now sh 
felt only a profoundly sympathetic com- 


passion, new and strange to her, inex- 
plicable. 

At the top of the hill they came to a 
bench set in the stark glare of an arc- 
light, and therefore unoccupied. Upon 


this Quard threw himself as if exhausted. 
He said nothing, seemed wholly oblivious of 
his companion. Immediately he was seat- 
ed, his chin dropped forward on his chest, 
his hat fell off, his arms and legs dangled 
loosely. He appeared to sink at once into 
impregnable slumber; yet Joan was some- 
how intuitively aware that he did not sleep. 
She herself was very weary, but she 
could not leave him now, at the mercy of 
any prowling vagabond. Picking up his 
hat, she sat down beside him, keeping it 
in her lap, glad of the chance to rest. 
Convinced that Quard was coming to 
himself, she was no longer obsessed by 
solicitude; her wits wandered in a vast 
vacuity, sensitive only to vague impressions. 
She felt the immense hush that brooded 
over the park, a hush that was rendered 


emphatic by the audible, heavy, muffled 
drumming of the man’s overstimulated 
heart, straining its utmost to pump and 


cleanse away the toxic poisons in his blood. 
The occasional rumble and grinding of a 
surface-car on Central Park West seemed 
a littl 
again the long, thin lin 


noise by comparison. Now and 
of glimmering 
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car-windows would wind snakily round 
the lofty curve of the elevated railway at 
One Hundred and Tenth Street. Beyond, 
the great bulk of the cathedral on Morn- 
ingside Heights loomed black against a 
sky of smoldering cloud. 

At one time a policeman passed them, 
strolling lazily, helmet in hand, while he 
mopped his brow. His stare was curious 
for the two silent and ill-assorted figures 
on the bench. Joan returned it with in- 
solent and aggressive interest, as if to de 
mand what business it was of his. He 
grinned indulgently, and passed on. 

She had lost track of time entirely when 
(Quard stirred, sighed, lifted his head, and 
sat up with a gesture of deep despondency. 
The movement roused her from a dull, 
lethargic, waking dream. 

“Feeling better, Charlie?” she asked 
with assumed lightness. 

He nodded and groaned, without look- 
ing at her. ~ 

“Able to go home yet?,” 

“In a minute,” he said drearily. 

“Where do you live?” she persisted. 

He waved a hand indifferently toward 
the west. 

“ Over there—Ninety-Sixth Street.” 

Think you'll be able to walk it? ” 

“Oh, I’m all right now.” He groaned 
again, and leaned forward, elbow on knee, 
forehead in his hand. “TI feel like thun 
der,” he muttered. 

“ The best thing for you is to go to bed 
and get some sleep,” said the girl, stirring 
uneasily. 

“ Wait a minute, can’t you? ” he snapped 
crossly. 

She subsided, in silence. 

“IT guess you know I’ve gummed this 
thing all up, don’t you?” he asked at 
length. 

“ Yes, I guess you have,” 
listlessly. 

“And, of course "—bitterly—‘ it’s all 
my fault!” 

To this she 


“Well, I’m 


she answered, 


answered nothing. 
sorry,” he pursued in a sul- 


len voice. “ I guess I can’t say any more’n 
that.” 

“It can’t be helped,” she sighed. 

He leaned back again, explored a pocket, 


brought to light a roll of money, and with 
shaking hands stripped off four bills. 
“Well, anyway, there’s your bit.” 
Taking the bills, she examined 
carefully. 


them 
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“ That's a whole weck’s salary,” she said, 
surprised. 

“ All right; it’s coming to you.” 

Without any further word, either of 
thanks or of protest, she put the money 
away in her pocketbook. 

“You've acted like a 
continued. 

“ Oh, that’s all right 

“I don’t want you should think I don’t 
appreciate it. If it hadn’t been for vou, I 
don’t know when I'd ’ve got home 
chances are, not till to-morrow night, any- 
way. The old woman’d been half crazy.” 

Joan kept silence. 

“My mother,” he added with a sidelong 
“ There’s only the two of us.” 
‘if that’s 
She 
and 


me,” he 


brick to 


glance. 

“Well,” said the girl, rising, 
so, you'd better get home to her. 
won't be happy until she sees you 
none too happy then.” 

Reluctantly he got to his feet. 

“She thinks I’m a great actor,” he ob 
served bitterly, “and I’m nothing but a 
drunken loafer! ”’ 

“ Ah, can that bunk!” Joan interrupted 
roughly. “Itll keep till to-morrow—and 
maybe you'll mean it then.” 

He subsided into 
offense or penitence she neither knew nor 
cared. She gave him his hat, avoiding his 
look, and without further speech they found 
their way out to the gate at One Hundred 
and Third Street. Here Joan paused to 
await a street-car. 

“ You’d better walk all the 
even if you don’t feel like it,” 
Quard bruskly. “It won't do 
harm, and that map of yours is a sight.” 

“ All right,” he assented. He moved 
tentatively a foot or so away, 
turned back. “I suppose this is 
by?” he said, offering his hand. 

“TIT guess it is,” she agreed 
emotion. 

Barely touching his clammy and tremu 
lous fingers, she hastily withdrew her own. 
A south-bound car was swinging down to 
them, not a block distant. Quard eyed it 
with morose disfavor. 

“At that,” he said suddenly, 
this wouldn’t ‘ve happened if vou hadn't 
been so stand-offish. I only wanted to be 
friends 

In her exasperation Joan gave an excel- 
lent imitation of Miss May Dean’s ejacu- 
lation. “Good Lord!” she said scorn- 
fully. “If you can’t think of any better 


silence, whether of 


way home, 
she advised 
you ani 


checked, 


cood 


without 


*mavbe 
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excuse for being a souse than to blame it 
on me—good night!’ 

The car pulled up for her. 
aboard, and left him staring. 

\VII 

PHOUGH it was after three o'clock in the 
morning when Joan got home, she wasn’t, 
as she had expected to be, the only waking 
tenant of the house. She had no sooner 
entered than, fagged though she was, she 
grasped this knowledge with a thrill. 

Beneath the door of the back parlor a 
thin line of yellow light shone, as brilliant 
in the obscurity as the rim on a newly 
minted coin. She paused; and there came 
to her ears the swift, staccato chattering of 
a typewriter. 

Of a sudden she realized how long it 
was since Matthias Gaunt had any- 
thing but an obstruction in the background 
of her consciousness. He might have been 
at home for days; she had neither known 
nor thought to care, so wrapped up had 
she been with the routine of her work and 
the formless intrigue of emotions stimu- 
lated by the personality of Charlie Quard. 

But now Charlie had eliminated himself 
from her life—for she was quite sure that 
she would never see him again; while to 
the man laboring late, behind that closed 
door, she must be even more a dim remin- 
iscence than ever before. 

It stung her pride to think that Matthias 
had been able to forget her so easily. And 
she felt a remorse as bitter as her shame 
that she herself had been so ready to let 
the image of her absent-minded benefactor 
fade upon the tablets of her memory. 

By way of mute apology and recom- 
pense, she hastened to enshrine anew in 
her heart her ideal of a gentleman; and it 
was fashioned in the likeness of Matthias 
Gaunt. She resolved not to let another day 
pass without approaching him. She was 
sure he would help her if he could; and 
she was very anxious to make him realize 


She climbed 


been 


her again. 

But morning found her in quite another 
humor—one as diffident as it was different. 
And promptly she made a discovery so in 
finitely dismaying that it put the man 
altogether out of her mind for the time 
being. The Deans, she learned, had on 
the previous day received the offer of an 
engagement at a summer park in the mid 
dle West, and had accepted, packed, and 
departed, all in an afternoon. 
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She was more lonely than ever she had 
been since leaving home. The bedroom of 
the Dancing Deans, that salon where those 
stars of remote and lowly constellations 
had assembled to afford Joan her only 
glimpses of social life, was empty, swept, 
and garnished. ‘Those whom she had met 


there, and who had been kind to her- 
those scatter-brained, kind-hearted, shift- 
less denizens of the vaudeville world— 


were once again removed from her reach. 

She spent that day and the next on 
the streets, trudging purposefully through 
the withering heat of August. She became 
once more a figure of the pageant which 
threads that most dolorous way, theatrical 
Broadway in the dog-days; one with the 
group of idling actors with their bluish 
jowls and shabby jauntiness, one with and 
yet aloof from that drift of inexplicable 
creatures of stunted bodies and shoddy 
finery, less women than children—wistful 
of sin, with their strange, foreign faces 
and predatory eves, bold and appealing to 
men, defiant to women. 

Nothing came of it. ‘The agencies took 
no more interest in her fortunes than they 
had before she could truthfully lay 
claim to stage experience. Each night she 
crawled home, faint with fatigue, and with 
the burden of the broiling day, to relish the 
bitter flavor of the truth that she would 
never go far without “ influence.” 

The third day she spent at home, rest- 
ing and furbishing up her wardrobe to 
make a good appearance in the evening. 
‘Toward nightfall she bathed, did up her 
hair in a new and attractive way, and 
clothed herself simply and sweetly in her 
best skirt and a fresh shirt-waist—both re- 
cent purchases. She shrewdly refrained 
from dressing her face with rouge and 
powder after the fashion of the Deans. 

In the deepening gloom of evening she 
mounted guard alone upon the stoop. 

Circumstances could not have been more 
favorable. Since her eyes were quick to 
distinguish the tall and slender figure of 
Matthias the moment he turned out of 
Longacre Square, the length of the block 
away, she had ample time to prepare her- 
self. Yet it was with growing consterna- 
tion that she watched his approach; and 
when at length he ran lightly up the steps, 
her embarrassment was so intense that she 
could no more than move tentatively to 
rise, and sink back in confusion. The 


taken 


words she had framed stuck in her throat. 
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Matthias, in his preoccupation thinking 
that he had disturbed her — whoever she 
might be—merely lifted his hat, murmured 
an inarticulate apology, and brushed past 
into the vestibule. She heard the door of 
the back parlor shut. 

Tears started to her eyes—tears of mor- 
tification and of anger for her cowardly 
self. And promptly her temper achieved 
that which had intimidated her more calm 
humor. Before she knew it, she had 
marched back through the hall and was 
knocking at Gaunt’s door. 

He answered immediately and in_per- 
son, with his coat off and his collar un- 
fastened, by way of preparation for a long 
night’s work. 

“Oh!” he said, in a mechanical 
not at all encouraging manner. 

Having dared thus far, Joan began, with 
a slight, determined nod: 

“ Mr. Gaunt- 

* Oh—good evening!” he 

Realizing that he was.more at a 
than herself, her self-confidence returned in 
measure. 

‘You don't remember me, Mr. 
she asserted with a cool smile. 

He shook his head slowly. 


and 


stammered. 
loss 


some 
Gaunt,” 


‘So sorry—I have got a shocking mem- 
ory. Itll come back to me in a minute. 
Won't yvou—ah—come in? ” 

“ Thanks,” said Joan, in a low voice, 


and entered. “Iam Joan Thursday,” she 
added with engaging appeal. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Thursday — of course! 
Won’t you sit down?” 

Matthias offered her an easy chair, but 
the girl was quite aware, as she accepted 
it, that he was still vainly tormenting his 
memory for some clue to the identity of 
Joan Thursday. 

“You were very kind to me one night 
about six weeks ago,” she said, choosing 
her words carefully, in order not to offend 
his fastidious hearing. “ Don’t you remem- 
ber? It was a rainy night, and I had no- 
where to go, and you let me stay here—” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, his face lighting 
up. “‘“ Of course, I remember now. Joan 
Thursday—to be sure! You left me a little 
note of thanks. I’ve often wondered what 
had become of vou.” 

“ T’ve living here, right in 
house, ever since,” she assured him. 

“You don’t mean it! How very odd! I 
should think I'd have seen you, if that’s 
the « ™ 


been this 


ase 
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“You've had plenty of chances,” she 
laughed, feeling a little more at ease. She 


rested her head against the back of the 
chair and regarded him through half-low- 
ered lashes, conscious that the lamplight 
was doing full justice to her prettiness. 
“ T’ve seen you dozens of times.” 

“ That’s funny,” he observed, genuinely 
perplexed. “I don’t see how that could 
have happened.” 

“You were always too busy thinking 
about something else to look at poor me,” 
she returned; and then, intuitively sensi- 
tive to the affectation of the adjective 
“ poor ”’—a trick which she had picked up 
from one of Mazie’s friends—she amended 
it hastily: “‘ At me, I mean.” 

“Well, I don’t understand it, but I 
apologize for my rudeness, just the same,” 
he laughed. 

He sat down, realizing that the girl 
wanted something and meant to stay until 
she got it. He wondered what it could be, 
and was a little annoyed to have his work- 
ing hours thus gratuitously interrupted. 

“ So,” he ventured, “ you fixed things up 
to stop here, did you? At least, I seem to 
remember that you—ah—weren't in very 
good form financially, that night when we 
met.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “I fixed it up all right. 
I'd lost my money, but the next day I found 
it again, and I came back here because I 
didn’t know where else to go. Besides, 
there was my friends up-stairs—the Deans, 
you know.” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure. And did they 
help you find work on the stage? You 
did want to go on the stage, if I'm not 
mistaken.” 

“ Yes; that’s why I left home, you know. 
But they didn’t help me—the Deans didn't 

at least, not exactly; though it was 
through them I met a fellow who took me 
on for a vaudeville turn.” 

“Why, that’s splendid! * said Matthias, 
affecting an enthusiasm which he hardly 
felt. ‘“‘ And you made good, eh?” 

‘** Well ’’—she laughed a little conscious- 
ly—* I guess I did make good; but he 
didn’t. He was a boozer; and they threw 
us out of the bill last Wednesday.” 

“ That's too bad,” said Matthias sympa- 
thetically. ‘I see!” 

And in fact he began to see—she 
out of a job, and wanted assistance to an- 
other. It wasn’t the first time, nor vet the 
hundredth, that he had been approached 


was 
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on a similar errand. Simply because he 
wrote plays which, if produced at all, 
scored nothing more than indifferent suc- 
cesses at best, people seemed to think that 
he could wheedle managers into providing 
berths for every sorry incompetent who 
had the footlight fever. It was very an- 
noying! Not that he wouldn’t be glad to 
place them all, given the opportunity; but 
he had neither the opportunity nor the 
time. 

Joan, watching him closely, saw his face 
darken, and cunningly guessed the cause. 
Suddenly the buoyant assurance which had 
been hers up to this point deserted her 
utterly. No longer enheartened by faith 
in the potency of her good looks and the 
appeal of her necessity, she became again 
the timid girl of unreasonable and inarticu- 
late demands, lacking courage to proceed to 
the point of her plight. 

After a brief silence, Matthias looked up 
with a smile of understanding. 

“I don’t suppose you have anything else 
in sight?” 

Joan shook her head. 

“And you need a job pretty hard, eh?” 

“Oh, I do!” she cried. “I haven't 
hardly any money, and the Deans have 
gone away, and the agencies don’t pay any 
attention to me—”’ 

‘IT understand,” he interrupted. ‘ Wait 
a minute. I'll try to think of something.” 

Unconsciously he began to pace the path 
his feet had worn from door to window. 

“How old are you?” he demanded ab 
ruptly. 

She — started 
Twenty.” 
His surprise was unconcealed. 


a Really has 


and instinctively _ lied. 


She faltered an unconvincing amend- 
ment. “ Nearly,” she stammered. 

“No matter,” he said briskly. “It 
comes to the same thing—you’re under 
twenty lhe stage is no place for girls of 


that age. Don't you think you'd better 
chuck it, and go home? ” 

Not trusting herself to speak in reply, 
she shook her head, her eyes misty with 
disappointment. 

“ Besides, you're too good-looking—” 

Struck by her unresponsiveness, he 
paused to glance at her, and noted with 
consternation the glimmer of tears in her 
lashes. 

“Oh, I say! Don’t crv! Well 


something for you, never fear! ” 


find 
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“I’m sorry,” she gulped. “ I—I didn’t 
mean to. Only, I can’t go home, and I 
must find something to do. You’d been so 
kind to me once, I thought—” 

‘And I will!” he asserted 
‘I’m only trying to advise you. I don’t 
mean to preach about the immorality of 
A sensible girl is as safe on 
the legitimate stage as she would be in a 
business office—safer! But theatrical work 
has other effects on one’s moral fiber, just 
as disastrous, in a way. For one thing, it’s 
lazy work. Barring rehearsals, you won't 
find yourself driven very hard—unless am- 
bition drives you, and you have uncommon 
ability and mean to get to the top. Other- 
wise, you won't have much to do, even if 
constantly engaged. You'll get average 
small parts; you may be on in one act out 
of three or four. But even if you appear 
in every act, you'll only be in the theater 
three hours or ae rest of it 
vou'll waste, nine chances out of ten. You’] 
lie abed late, and once up it won't seem 


heartily. 


1 , 
the theater. 


‘1 
sO a day. Che 


worth while startin 
time to show up at the theater. 
real evil of stage life. Lo 
working actor it turns out a 
hundred even to 


best, of no real use either 


r anything before it’s 
That’s the 
every hard 
hundred 
act their 
to themselves or 


~ ‘ — 
nve OO 1AdZ\ 


to the world.” 

Hi 
deprecatory manner. 

‘I didn’t mean to speechify like this, 
but I do know what I’m talking about.” 
listened, admiring Matthias 
intensely, but thoroughly incredulous of 
his advice. lo the tenor of it she paid 
just sufficient heed to see that doubts ad- 
mitted would prove disastrous to her cause. 

‘I mean to succeed,” she said in an 
earnest voice. “ I mean to work hard, and 
I do believe I'll make good, if I ever get 
a chance.” 

Then that’s settled,” assented Matthias 
promptly. “ The thing to do now is to 
find out what vou can do with a chance.” 

He pawed the litter of papers on the 
table, and presently brought to light a 
typed manuscript in blue paper covers. 

This.” he said, rustling the leaves, “ is 


ked himself, and laughed in a 


Circ 


Joan had 


the first act of a play we're going to put 
on early in September. It goes into re 
hearsal in a week or ten days. There’s a 


small part in the first act—a stenographer 
in aw-office—a_ slangy, self-sufficient 
girl—vou might be able to play. As I say, 
it's small, but it’s quite important. It’s 
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the fashion nowadays, you know, to write 
pieces with small casts and no parts that 
aren’t vital to the action. If you should 
bungle, it would ruin the first act, and 
might make the play fail. But I’m willing 
to try you out at rehearsals, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that if you don’t fit 
precisely you'll be released and somebody 
vho we’re sure can play it.” 


‘You 


else engaged 

‘That's all I ask,” said the girl. 

you're awful kind—” 

“Nonsense! I'd rather have you than 
any one else I can think of just now, be- 
cause you're pretty, and pretty women help 
a play a lot. The man who’s putting this 
play on would rather have you, because he 
can get you for less money than he'd have 
to pay an actress of experience. So, if 
you make good, ev erybody will be pleased. . 

‘Shall I begin to study now?” Joan 
asked, offering to take the manuscript. 

“ Not Your part will be 
given you when the first rehearsal is called 
I merely want to refresh my memory, to 
sce low much you'll have to do.” 

He ran hastily through the leaves. 

‘As I thought, you are on at the open 
ten minutes, and near the 
the act for a tw 
minutes’ work a day for, say, 
twenty-five dollars a That isn’t 
bad! You could be out of the theater by 
half past nine every night. You 
point of what I’ve been telling you? ” 


hecessa;ry. 


ine for about 
end of 


‘I ve lve 


o- minute scene 


week. 
f 


see the 


“ Yes,” Joan assented. “It seems very 
easy. I hope I can do it.” 

“I’m sure you can,” said Matthias. 
‘“* But—how are you going to live between 


now and the opening? ” 

Joan’s eyes were blank. 

“Have you any money? ” he insisted. 

“A very little,” she faltered. ‘“ Eighteen 
dollars.” 

“ You won't get pay for rehearsals, and 
they'll last three weeks. After we open, 
it will be another week before you get any 
money. That's say six weeks you've got 
to scrape through. Eighteen dollars won't 
cover that. Perhaps you'd better go back 
to your old job until we start.” 

“T was fired from the last, and it would 
take more than two wei for me to find 
anything like it, I know.” 

“And there you are! ” 

Matthias tossed the manuscript back to 
the table, waved his hands eloquently, and 

into a chair, regarding her 
whimsical, smile. 


- 
AS 


threw himself 
with his 


semiapologetic 
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“T’m afraid,” he added after a minute, 
“T’ve reached the end of my string. Fur- 
ther suggestions will have to come from 
you.” 

“TI don’t know,” said the girl doubt- 
fully. ‘“ Maybe I can think of something 
—maybe something will turn up.” 

“T hope so. Perhaps even I may invent 
something. If I do, I'll let you know, 
Miss Thursday.” 

He arose, his manner an invitation to 
go, to which she couldn’t be blind. She 
got up and moved slowly toward the door. 

“T hope I haven’t bothered you much— 
put you out of your writing—” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” he interrupted 
insincerely. 

“ And you have been awful good to me.” 

“ Please don’t think of it that way!” 

He was holding the door for her, but 
on the threshold she hesitated. 

“ Unless,” she ventured half-heartedly- 
“unless I could help you some way with 
your work?” 

“Help me?” he 
amazed and amused. 

“I mean, copying —if you ever have 
any.” 

“* Typewriting ? ” 

She nodded, with a flush of hope. 

“When I was a kid—I mean, before I 
left school—I studied a while at a busi- 
ness college—nights, you know. They 
taught me typewriting by the touch sys- 
tem, but I couldn't seem to get the hang 
of shorthand, and so had to give it up and 
go to work in a store.” 

“Now that is a helpful thought!” he 
cried, turning back into the room. “ Wait 
a minute! There may be something in 
this. Let me think!” 

But his debate of the suggestion was 
very brief. 

“It can be done,” he announced in an- 
other moment. “I have a lot of copying 
to be done. You see, about a month 
ago I—” 

He stopped, his face darkening without 
cause apparent to the girl. 

“Well,” he went on with a nervous 
laugh, “I didn’t feel’ much like work. 
Guess I must've done too much of it. Any- 
way, I found I had to quit, and went out 
of town for a while. Of course, I couldn’t 
quit work really—a man can’t, if he likes 
his job—and so I took some manuscripts 
along and revised them in long hand. Now 
they ought to be copied. I'd been thinking 

11 


exclaimed, at once 
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of sending them out to some public stenog- 
rapher; but if you want the work, it’s 
yours! ” 

XVIII 

NEVER had any of her difficulties been 
adjusted in a manner more satisfactory to 
Joan. She rose at once from an abyss of 
discouragement to sunlit peaks of hap- 
piness. 

Installing a rented typewriting-machine 
in the room adjoining hers—the said room 
being temporarily without a tenant and 
willingly loaned by Mme. Duprat—she 
tapped away industriously -from_ early 
morning till late at night, sedulously tran- 
scribing into clean type-script the mangled 
manuscripts handed her by Matthias. By 
no means a rapid worker, after renewing 
acquaintance with the machine she made 
up for slowness by diligence and long 
hours. 

The work interested her; she thought the 
plays magnificent, and a novel which 
Matthias gave her when his stock of old 
plays ran low she considered superb. It 
was his first and only book, and had not 
as yet been submitted to the mercies of a 
publisher. A good book in its way, it nar- 
rowly escaped greatness; although, when 
eventually published, it was smothered in 
the flood of popular fiction and died un- 
mourned of most men and booksellers. 

To Joan it was something more than a 
book. It was a revelation, her primal in- 
troduction to the world of the intellect. 
From poring over its pages, she grew hun- 
gry for more, thrilled by the discovery that 
she could find pleasure in books. 

She began to borrow extensively from a 
circulating library, and to read late into 
the night, defying the prejudices of Mme. 
Duprat on the subject of gas consumption. 

Refusing an offer of public stenographer 
rates, she had asked for ten dollars a week. 
This Matthias paid her, under protest that 
the work was worth more to him. The 
arrangement was, however, a fortunate one; 
for though at first Joan earned more than 
she received, after rehearsals of “ The 
Jade God ” had started she was frequently 
unable to do more than two or three hours’ 
copying a day. 

These rehearsals furnished her with im- 
pressions vastly different from those she 
had garnered through her connection with 
“The Convict’s Return.” The company 
assembled for the first time on a mid- 
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August morning, in Gaunt’s study. There 
were present eight men, aside from the 
-author, the entrepreneur, his producing 
manager, and his press- agent; and four 
women, including Joan. 

After brief introductions, the gathering 
disposed itself to attention. Matthias, dis- 
sembling his embarrassment, teetered in his 
revolving desk-chair and read the play 
aloud. To most of those present the work 
was new and unfamiliar. They listened 
with intense interest, keenly alive to the 
possibilities of the various parts for which 
they had been cast. 

But Joan was not of these. She had 
typed all the parts, and knew not only the 
story, but her own slight but significant 
role, as she would have said, “ backward.” 
Sitting in a shadowed corner, she devoted 
herself to a study of those with whom her 
lines were to be cast. 

The leading lady was an actress who, 
after several attempts to star at the head 
of her own company, was reduced to play- 
ing second to a young and handsome 
matinée hero of several seasons gone. This 
personage himself was planning to return 
in triumph to the stage after an unsuccess- 
ful effort to retire from it into the con- 
tented estate of well - financed matrimony. 
Through their widely published photo 
graphs, Joan was familiar with the fea- 
tures of both. 

She thought the star charming. Good- 
humored, good - looking, well - mannered, 
slight, and graceful, he had all the assur- 
ance of Charlie Quard and none of his 
vain braggadocio; but Joan decided on 
sight to detest the leading woman. The 
latter was a pale, ashen blonde, with a 
skin as colorless as snow, level, dark brows, 
sharp blue eyes set close to the bridge of 
her pointed nose, and a thin-lipped, violent 
mouth. The first impression she conveyed 
was one of dangerous temper; the second, 
that she had been happy in her choice of 
photographers. Throughout the reading 
she sat negligently on the arm of a chair, 
swinging a foot and staring out of the win- 
dow with an air of immitigable disdain. 

Of the other women, one was a gray- 
haired, sweet-faced lady of perhaps fifty 
years, whose eyes softened winningly 


whenever they encountered Joan’s; and a 
plain, serious creature of middle age and 
long stage experience, who seemed to have 
no interest in life aside from her unfold- 
ing part. 
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The remainder of the company, of a 
caste hall-marked by the theater, offered 
nothing novel to Joan’s eyes. A fat, red- 
faced lump of a youth who was to act a 
thick-witted, sentimental office-boy, in love 
with the stenographer. (Joan), she decided 
to tolerate on suspicion. He resembled a 
type which she had found difficult, given 
to impertinence and annoying attentions. 

Rideout, the man financially responsible 
for the production, was an English actor 
of reputation and considerable ability. 
Carrying his stoutish body with an ease 
that almost suggested slenderness; with his 
plump, blowsy face, and the twinkling eyes 
and fat nose of a comedian; the insup- 
pressible staginess of his gesture would 
have betrayed his calling anywhere. Now 
and again Joan surprised an anxious ex- 


pression lurking beneath his humorous 
smile. She had inferred from some casual 


remark made by Matthias that Rideout 
was staking all he possessed on the success 
of this play. 

The producing manager, Wilbrow, was 
a short, lean-bodied American, with lan- 
tern jaws, large, intent eyes, and a nervous 
frown. Joan was impressed with the aloof 
pleasantness of his manner. She was to 
know him better. 

The reading over, the company was dis- 
missed, with instructions to report at ten 
o'clock the next morning at an obscure 
dance-hall, masquerading under the name 
of an opera - house, situate in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, between Eighth and 
Ninth Avenues. Several lingered to affix 
signatures to contracts—Joan of their num- 
ber. When these were gone, there remained 
in conference the star, the leading woman, 
Gaunt, Rideout, and Wilbrow. 

Going out to dinner that night, Joan 
passed Gaunt bidding good-by to the lead- 
ing woman in the hallway. He seemed 
tired and wore a harassed look; and later, 
when the girl delivered the outcome of her 
day’s copying, he had a manner new to 
her, of weary bruskness. 

The first rehearsal proper was held in 
a stuffy and ill-ventilated room, so dark 
that it was necessary to use electric lights 
even at high noon. The day was fortu- 
nately cool; otherwise the place had been 
intolerable. There was little attempt at 
acting; the company devoted itself, under 
Wilbrow’s patient direction, to blocking in 
the action. 

They had no stage — simply that bare 
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foursquare room. Half a dozen chairs 
and a few long benches were set to indicate 
entrances and furniture. Nobody pre- 
tended to know his part, not even Joan, 
who knew hers perfectly. The example of 
the others, who simply mumbled from the 
manuscripts in their hands, made the girl 
fear to betray amateurishness by discover- 
ing too great an initial familiarity with her 
lines. So she, too, carried her “ script,” and 
read from it. When not thus employed, she 
sat watching and noting down, with eager 
attention, what was going on. She took 
away with her a depressing sense of having 
engaged ‘in something formless and inco- 
herent; but succeeding rehearsals—be- 
ginning with the second — corrected this 
misapprehension. 

That second afternoon suddenly de- 
veloped Wilbrow into a mild-mannered, 
semiapologetic, and humorous tyrant. He 
discovered an individual comprehension of 
what was required for the right develop- 
ment of the play, and an invincible deter- 
mination to get it. He never lost either 
temper or patience, neither swore nor lifted 
his voice; but having indicated a desire, he 
wrought patiently with its subject, some- 
times for as long as an hour, until he had 
succeeded in satisfying it. 

He worked coatless, with his long black 
hair straggling down over his forehead and 
across his glasses; an incredibly thin, ener- 
getic, and efficient figure dominated by a 
penetrating and masterful intelligence. 
Not infrequently, taking the typed part 
from the hands of one of his puppets, he 
would himself give a vivid sketch of its re- 
quirements through the medium of intona- 
tion, gesture, and action. 

To Joan, at least, the effects he created 
by these means were as striking in the 
feminine roles as in the masculine. Utterly 
devoid of self-consciousness, he had the 
faculty of seeming for the moment actually 
to be what he sought to suggest. 

Another thing that surprised the girl 
more -than slightly was the docility with 
which her associates submitted to Wil- 
brow’s dictation, and even invited it. She 
had heard of actors “ creating” réles; but 
in this company no one but the producer 
seemed to be creating anything. The others 
came to rehearsals with minds so open that 
they seemed vacuous. 

Not one of them—the star, his leading 
woman, or any of the supporting players— 
indicated the least comprehension of what 
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they were required to portray, or the slight- 
est symptom of original conception. What 
Wilbrow told them and then showed them 
how to do, they performed with varying de- 
grees of success. So that Joan at last came 
to believe that the best actors are those 
most susceptible to domination, least capa- 
ble of independent thought. 

Gradually,as he became acquainted with 
his lines and with the business, Wilbrow 
had mapped out for him, the star began 
to give compelling impersonations at each 
rehearsal; but to the girl he never seemed 


more than a carbon filament of a man, 
burning bright with incandescence only 


when impregnated with the fluid genius of 
a superior intelligence. So, likewise, with 
the leading woman. 

As for herself, Joan was hardly happy 
in her efforts to please. Having unwisely 
formed her own premature conception of 
her part, and totally lacking the technical 
ability to express it, she ran constantly 
afoul of Wilbrow’s notions. She was 
called upon, first to erase her own per 
sonality; next, to forget the personality 
which she had meant to delineate; and, 
finally, to substitute for both these one 
which Wilbrow alone seemed able to sce 
and understand. 

She strove patiently and without com- 
plaint, but in a stupefying welter of con- 
fusion. While on the pretended stage, she 
was constantly terrified by Wilbrow’s mild 
but domineering regard, which rendered 
her awkward, witless, ill at ease. Her at 
tempts to imitate his brilliant and colorful 
acting were received with amusement, not 
always wholly silent, by the rest of the 
company. She seemed quite unable to fol 
low his lead; and toward the end of the 
first week—throughout the whole of which, 
as she knew from the calm resignation of 
Wilbrow’s attitude, she had improved not 
one whit—she began to despair. 

Inasmuch as she appeared only in t 
first act, she was customarily excused from 
attendance during the rest of each rehears 
al. She spent this extra time at home, 
over her typewriter; thus maintaining the 
fiction of earning her weekly stipend. 

On Saturday afternoon, however, as soon 
as her “ bit” had been rehearsed, there o¢ 
curred one of those quiet, aloof conferences 
between Wilbrow, Rideout, and Gaunt, 
which she had learned to recognize as 
presage of a change in the cast. Twice 
before such consultations had resulted in 
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the “release” of subordinate actors who 
had proved unequal to their parts. Now, 
from Gaunt’s uneasy and distressed eye, 
which alternately sought and avoided hers, 
Joan divined that her own fate was in the 
balance; and her heart grew heavy with 
apprehensions. 

None the less, she was permitted to leave 
with no other advice than that the rehears- 
als would resume on the following Mon- 
day, at nine in the morning, on the stage of 
a Broadway theater. 

She hurried home in a mood of wretched 
anxiety and creeping despair. Wilbrow 
had unquestionable cause for dissatisfac- 
tion with her. Rideout was quite hu- 
manly bent on getting the best material 
his money could purchase—and she was 
far from that. Gaunt could not reasonably 
protest against her dismissal for manifest 
incompetency. 

And dismissal now meant more to Joan 
than the loss of her coveted chance to ap- 
pear in a first-class production. It meant 
more than the loss of the living she earned 
as typist—and she had been engaged with 
the understanding, implicit if not explicit, 
that Gaunt had only enough extra work to 
occupy her until the opening of his play. 
Dismissal from the cast of “ The Jade 
God,” in short, meant the loss of Matthias. 

There was no longer in her heart any 
doubt that she loved him. The admiration 
conceived on that first night, when he had 
turned himself out of his quarters to afford 
her shelter, had needed only this brief 
period of propinquity to ripen into some 
thing infinitely more deep and strong. 

From the first she had been ready and 
willing to adore his very shadow upon an 
excuse far less encouraging than his 
kindly, though detached, interest in her 
welfare. In her cosmos Matthias was a 
being as exotic as a Martian, his intelli- 
gence of an order that passed understand- 
ing. His thoughts and ways of speech, his 
interests and amusements—as far as she 
could divine them—the delicacy of his 
perceptions, and the very refinements of 
his mode of life, all new and strange to 
her, invested him with a mystery as com 
pelling to her imagination as the reticences 
of a strange and beautiful woman have for 
the mind of a young man. 

She adored him with something of the 
hopeless and inarticulate longing of a life- 
tenant of a cell of darkness for the remote 
and inaccessible point of light that nightly 
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drops its friendly ray through the barred 
window of his prison. She dreamed of a 
day when, through his aid, she could lift 
herself to a position in which she would 
seem more to him than a mere forlorn shop- 
girl out of work and scratching for a living. 
If only she might become an actress of 
recognized ability! It was a truism in her 
conception of life than an actress was a 
lodestone for the hearts of men. 

If success were to be denied her! 

In her bedroom, behind a locked door, 
she hurried to her pillow and to tears. She 
had known many an hour darkened by 
fugitive despairs of youth, but never until 
this day had she been so desperately sorry 
for herself. 

Later, the banal ticking of her tin 
alarm-clock penetrated her consciousness, 
and she remembered that she had work to 
do to be finished before evening, if a 
promise to Matthias were to be kept. She 
rose, splashed face and eyes with cold 
water, and went to her typewriter in the 
adjoining room. 

She had really very little to do in order 
to complete her task—only a few pages of 
scored and interlined manuscript to reduce 
to clean copy; but her mind was not with 
her work. Time and again she found her- 
self sitting with idle hands, thoughts far 
errant. Now and then she had to dry her 
eyes before she could proceed, so stub- 
bornly did she cling to the sorry indul- 
gence of self-pity! 

Once, even, she was so overcome by con- 
templation of her sufferings that she bowed 
her head upon the table where the manu- 
script lay, and wept without restraint for 
several minutes—without restraint, and, 
during the last few minutes, with kindling 
interest in the discovery that her tears were 
bedewing a freshly typed page. 

If Matthias were to notice, would he un- 
derstand ? And, understanding, what 
would he do? 

With shamefaced reluctance she des- 
troyed the blotched page and typed it anew. 

It was dark before she finished. She 
was glad of this, and she gathered up the 
typed copy to take to her employer. With 
no light in his room other than that of the 
reading-lamp with the green shade, her 
stained and flushed cheeks and _ swollen 
eyes would escape detection. It was not 
that she wouldn’t have welcomed sympa- 
thetic interest, but a glance in the mirror 
showed her that she had wept to the injury 
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of what she felt to be the chiefest asset of 
her charm—her facial prettiness. 

However, she could not avoid the meet- 
ing. ‘The work must be taken to Matthias. 
If she were lucky, she would find him in 
one of his frequent moods of abstraction, 
and their interview need only be of the 
briefest. Nevertheless, she would have 
sent the work to him by the chambermaid, 
if her week’s wage had not been due that 
night. 

She waited a moment, listening at the 





door of the back parlor. There was no 
sound of voices within. Reassured, she 
knocked. 

His response—‘ Come in! ’—followed 


with unexpected promptness. She entered, 
though with misgivings, which were amply 
justified as soon as she found herself in the 
reom, which was for once well lighted— 
two gas-jets on the chandelier supplement- 
ing the green-shaded lamp. 

Matthias was bending over a kit-bag on 
the couch, hastily packing enough clothing 
to tide him over Sunday. He threw her a 
careless, indifferent glance and greeting 
over his shoulder. 

“Hello, Miss Thursday! I was be- 
ginning to wonder whether you'd forgotten 
me. I’m going to run down to Port Madi- 
son until Monday morning — last oppor- 
tunity I'll have for a day in the country 
for some time, probably. Chances are that 
Wilbrow will keep us at work next Sunday. 
Got that script all ready? ” 

Depositing it on the table, Joan mur- 
mured an affirmative, in a voice uncon- 
trollably unsteady. Before entering, she 
had been quite sure of her ability to carry 
off the short interview without betraying 
her harrowed emotions. But to find the 
man about whom they centered packing to 
leave town—to leave her—added the final 
touch of misery to her mood. 

The inflection of her response could not 
have failed to strike oddly on the hearing 
of Matthias. 

Uttering a wondering “ Hello!” he 
straightened up and swung round to look 
at her. A glance was enough. His smile 
faded, to be replaced by a pucker of sym- 
pathy between his brows. 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” he asked. 

Joan averted her face. 

“'N-nothing,” she faltered. 

Her lip trembled, her eyes filled anew; 
She dabbed at them with a wadded hand- 
kerchief. 
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hesitated over a reply, and 
withheld it. He drew down the corners of 
his mouth, elevated his brows, and 
scratched a temple slowly with a meditative 
forefinger. Then he nodded sharply—now 
he began to understand—and, turning 
toward the door, closed it. 

“Tell me about it,” he 
back to the girl. ‘“ Things 
suit you, eh?” 

She shook her head, looking away. 


Matthias 


said, coming 
not going to 


“T—1—” she stammered, “I can’t 
act!” 
“Oh, nonsense!” he interrupted with 


* You mustn't get dis- 
couraged so easily. Naturally it comes 
hard at first, but you'll catch on. Every- 
thing of this sort takes time. I was saying 
the same thing to Wilbrow to-day.” 

“ Yes,” she mumbled, gulping. “ I—I 
know. I was watching you. H-he and 
Mr. Rideout wanted to fire me, didn’t 
they?” 

“What? Oh, no, no,” Matthias lied 
unconvincingly. ‘“ They — they were just 
wondering. I assured them— 

“ But you hadn’t any right to,” the girl 
broke in passionately. ‘I can’t act, and 
and I know it, and you know it, as well as 
they do. I can’t—I just can’t! It’s no 
use—I'm no good! ” 

Of a sudden she flopped into a chair, 
rested her head on arms folded on the 
table, and sobbed aloud. 

Matthias shook his head, and—since she 
could not see him — permitted himelf a 
gesture of impotent exasperation. This 
was really the deuce of a note! Women 
were incomprehensible: you couldn’t bank 
on ’em ever. Here was he, preparing to 
catch a train, and not too much time at 
that— 

But a glance at the clock reassured him 
slightly; he had plenty of leeway. All the 
same he didn’t much relish the prospect of 
being compelled to invest his spare min- 
utes in attempting to comfort a silly, emo- 
tional girl. And, besides, somebody in the 
hallway might hear her sobbing. 

This last consideration took him 
what reluctantly to her side. 

“There, there!” he pleaded, intensely 
irritated by that feeling of helplessness 
which afflicts every man who finds himself 
in the presence of a weeping woman, 
whether or not he has the right to comfort 
her in his arms. ‘“ There —don’t cry, 
please, Miss—ah—Thursday! Youre all 
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right—really, you are. You—you’re—ah 
doing all this quite needlessly, I give 
you my word.” 

He might as well have been attempting 
to stem a mountain torrent. 

‘I wish I could make you understand 
that this is quite unnecessary,” he groaned. 

“I—I’m so mis’able!” came a_ wail 
from the huddled figure. 

“I’m sorry,” he said uneasily. “I’m 
awfully sorry, truly. But you —I’m not 
afraid you won’t make good, and I don't 
intend to let you go until you've had every 
chance in the world. That’s a promise! ” 

He ventured to give her shoulder a light, 
encouraging pat or two, and rested his hand 
upon the corner of the table. 

“ Come, now—brace up, please. I— 

With a strangled sob Joan sat up, caught 
his hand, and carried it to her lips. Be- 
fore he could recover from his astonish- 
ment, it was damp with her tears and 
kisses. Instantly he snatched it away. 

“ You — you’re so good to me!” she 
cried. 

Matthias, horrified, stepped back a pace 
or two, as if to insure himself against a 
repetition of her offense, and quite me- 
chanically dried his hand with a handker- 
chief. And then, in a flash, he was 
furiously angry. 

“What do you mean by doing that to 
me?” he demanded harshly. “ Look here 
—you stop this nonsense! I won’t have it. 
I—why, it’s outrageous! What right have 
you to—to kiss my hand? ”’ 

The shock of his anger brought the girl 
to her senses. Her tears ceased, for the 
time, as if automatically. She rose, 
mopping her face with her handkerchief, 
swallowed one last sob, and moved sul- 
lenly to the door. 

“I'm sorry,” she mumbled. “ I—you'’ve 
been very kind to me—I forgot myself. 
I’m sorry.” 

“Well!” he said grudgingly, in his an- 
noyance. “ Don't let it happen again.” 

“ There’s no chance of that,” the girl re- 
torted with a brief-lived flash of spirit. 
“ Good night! ” 

“ Good night,” he returned. 

She was gone before he recovered; and 
then compunction smote him. Instantly 
he followed to the hallway. 

In the half light of the flickering gas- 
jet, he saw her only as a shadow, slowly 
mounting the staircase. A glance toward 
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the front door showed him the indistinct 
shapes of lodgers on the stoop. 

“Miss Thursday!” he called in a 
guarded voice. 

She heard, hesitated a single instant, 
and then, with quickened steps, resumed 
the ascent. 

He called once again, but she refused to 
listen, and he returned to his study in a 
state of insensate rage. This time, how- 
ever, his anger had himself for its sole ob- 
ject. Joan’s transgression was quite lost 
sight of, in remorse for his brutality. He 
could not remember ever having spoken to 
any woman in such wise. No man with 
any glimmering of the significance of the 
term “ gentleman ” had any right to speak 
to any woman in such a manner, for any 
cause. 

Tremendously disgusted with himself, 
and ashamed, he tramped the floor so long, 
trying to quiet his conscience, and made so 
many futile attempts to apologize to the 
girl by written words—one and all either 
too abject or too constrained—that he lost 
his train before he produced the lame and 
halting attempt at reparation with which 
he was at length fain to be content. 

A later train was bearing him under the 
East River to Long Island when Joan read 
his message. A servant bore it to the girl's 
room, and, knocking without receiving any 
answer, concluded that Joan was out and 
slipped it under the door. 

When the descending footsteps were no 
longer audible, the girl rose from the bed, 
lighted the gas, and with blurred vision 
deciphered the lines: 

Dear Miss THurspaAy: 

Please forgive me for my unmannerly ex- 
hibition of temper. I regret exceedingly my 
inability to make you understand how sorry | 
am to have hurt your feelings. 

Do please understand that there is no grave 
dissatisfaction with your work at rehearsals. 
Remember that you have two weeks more in 
which to demonstrate what you can do. 

I shall hope that you are not too gravely 
offended to overlook my loss of temper and to 
continue typing my book. If possible, I'd like 
to have another chapter by Monday night. 

Sincerely yours, 
MaAtrHias GAUNT. 

P. S.—I enclose—what I’d completely for- 
gotten —the regular weekly amount —ten 
dollars 


Joan fell asleep, at length, with this note 
crushed between her pillow and her cheek. 


(To be continued ) 











THE HORSE COST OF LIVING 


NOBLE ANIMAL THAT HE IS, THE HORSE IS SO COSTLY AND SO 
INEFFICIENT A MOTOR THAT HIS DAY IS RAPIDLY CLOSING 


BY 


XIT the horse—enter the truck and 
tractor. There you have, in eight 
words, a definition of the power 

revolution that is now taking place in the 
cities and on the farms of the United States. 

The horse has become unprofitable. He 
is too costly to buy and too costly to keep. 

His price has increased one hundred and 
forty-three per cent in the last ten years. 
The cost of his feed, his harness, his barn, 
his hostlers, has increased. Nothing that 
concerns the horse has remained the same, 
except his power. He is not one pound 
stronger to-day than he was thirty years 
ago, in the days of his cheapness. 

Our annual horse cost has grown until 
it is now equal to our railroad cost. Our 
twenty-five million horses and mules con- 
sumed food last year to the value of two 
billion dollars, or as much as the total oper- 
ating cost of all the two hundred and fifty 
thousand miles of railroad in the United 
States. 

Men work more for horses than horses 
work for men. Such is the conclusion we 
reach after reading the latest data on 
horse chores and horse-feed and horse cost. 

A government report announces that the 
one trifling item of horse chores requires 
twenty-seven minutes a day per horse. This 
is equal to twenty days a year per horse, 
allowing an eight-hour day. Moreover, it 
is a sort of labor that never be im- 
proved. It is dirty, disagreeable drudgery, 
not in any degree like the skilled work of 
a mechanic or chauffeur or tractioneer. It 
is personal service rendered to lower ani- 
mals by men. 


can 


More degrading still is the work per- 
formed by thousands of street cleaners, 
who would be unnecessary in horseless 
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cities. All these men would be more con- 
tent and more useful if they were engaged 
in cleaning trucks and tractors and auto- 
mobiles. 

Also, among the human servants of the 
horse, we must count the harness-makers, 
the tanners, the buckle-makers and whip- 
makers. We must count the stable-build- 
ers and the men who make the raw mate- 
rials of stables. We must count the veter- 
inary surgeons and the _ blacksmiths. 
Merely the horseshoes that were hammered 
on by American blacksmiths last year con- 
tained enough iron to make forty thousand 
tractors. 

We must count the hay-makers and hay- 
balers and all the men who handled, last 
year, seventy-three million tons of hay. If 
they had devoted the same time and the 
same land to the raising of wheat and pota- 
toes and corn, they would have had enough 
extra food to supply the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

We must count the makers and retailers 
of horse-feed, and the makers.of horse-feed 
machinery—mowers, rakes, tedders, feed- 
grinders, and so on. Add to these the ma- 
kers of raw materials and the railway men 
who supply transportation, and the total 
number of horse-valets will be amazing. 


THE HORSE AN INEFFICIENT MOTOR 


As Edison has said, a horse is the poor- 
est motor ever built. He eats ten pounds 
of food for every hour he works. He eats 
twelve thousand pounds of food a year. He 
eats the whole output of five acres. And 
yet his thermal efficiency is only two per 
cent. 

As a recent government report shows, a 
farm horse averages three and one-half 
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hours of work a day. He tires out in six 
hours; so that we may fairly assume a trac- 
tor to be as powerful as twenty-five horses, 
and as enduring as one hundred horses. It 
is about as expensive as ten. 

A horse is cumbrous, too, as well as in- 
efficient. He requires seven hundred and 
fifty cubic feet of barn. He and his feed 
require at least three thousand cubic feet. 

If horses were as prolific as rabbits or 
guinea-pigs, we might possibly struggle 
through with horse-power. But the fact is 
that horses have well-known race suicide 
tendencies; and even when a colt is born, 
he requires four years to develop into a 
work-horse. 

During 1912, in Kansas, more than 
twenty thousand horses died of a new and 
mysterious disease, which was commonl) 
called the “ horse plague.” How can these 
horses be replaced by others? There is no 
surplus of horses in any State; and four 
years must elapse before twenty thousand 
new horses can be developed. 

In western Canada we find this shortage 
of horses most conspicuous. To plow the 
two hundred million new acres of prairie 
land requires the power of four million 
horses—twice as many horses as there are 
in the whole Dominion of Canada. There 
is absolutely no way, therefore, for this new 
vast region to develop itself, except by the 
use of tractors. 

The horse has been left behind in the 
development of industry and agriculture. 
In the days of the spade and the sickle he 
was big and strong enough; but to-day he 
is utterly dwarfed by the five-ton steam- 
shovel and the automatic harvester. 


THE DAY OF BIG UNITS 

This is the day of big units. One 
freight-car carries forty tons. One Erie 
canal-boat carries a hundred thousand 


bushels of wheat. One grain ship on the 
Great Lakes carries two hundred and fifty 
thousand bushels. One train carries the 
grain that was grown on six thousand 
acres. One grain elevator holds six mil- 
lion bushels. One flour-mill at Minneap- 
olis fills seventeen thousand barrels with 
flour in a single twenty-four-hour day. 
One single steel girder in the Woolworth 
Building, in New York, was so heavy that 
sixteen horses were required to haul it from 
the freight-yard. One single copper-mine 
—the Red Jacket—has engines of eight 





thousand horse-power, which hoist ten-ton 
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cars of ore to the surface of the ground in 
ninety seconds, from five thousand feet be- 
low. One single iron-ore steamer—the 
Augustus B. Wolvin—loads ten thousand 
tons in eighty-nine minutes, and unloads 
them in four hours. One single passenger 
steamship—the Lusitania or Mauretania— 
hurls herself through the waters of the At- 
lantic with the power of seventy thousand 
horses. 

This is the day of tonnage. The aver- 
age American iron and steel plant, in 1870, 
produced a little more than four thousand 
tons; in 1913, the average plant will pro- 
duce about sixty thousand tons. The out- 
put of Pittsburgh alone is equal, in ton- 
nage, to a Great Pyramid every four weeks. 
It means, in just a single year, thirty-five 
thousand trains of cars, fifty cars to a train, 
fifty tons to a car. Ninety million tons a 
year! All the horses and mules in the 
United States could not budge the annual 
tonnage of Pittsburgh. . 

One single American company—the 
United States Steel Corporation—smelts in 
one year twenty-five million tons of iron 
ore; and it handles this stupendous output 
from ore-bed to finished product without 
the use of horses. If the iron and steel 
business were on a horse-power basis, steel 
rails would not sell for twenty-eight dol- 
lars a ton—less than one and one-half cents 
per pound. 

Talk about tonnage! So vast have our 
American industrial enterprises become, 
that the total freight now carried, by rail 
and ship, is fully two billion tons a year. 


THE WEAKNESS OF MERE MUSCLE 


Both human muscle and horse muscle 
are too weak for the labors of to-day. Both 
men and horses are too feeble and too slow 
for this age of speed and tonnage. 

For instance, a man can throw a fifty- 
six-pound shot twenty-three feet and no 
more. That is the world’s record. But 
we have cannon that could throw a fifty- 
six-pound shot twenty-three miles. 

The fastest swimmer goes about two 
miles an hour. The fastest walker goes 
about eight miles an hour. The fastest 
sprinter goes twenty miles an hour—for a 
short distance. 

The fastest long-distance runner ran one 
hundred miles in thirteen hours, twenty- 
six minutes. The fastest skater went one 
hundred miles in seventeen hours, eleven 
minutes. The fastest dog-team went four 
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hundred and twelve miles in eighty-two 
hours. The fastest long-distance ride on 
horseback was two hundred miles in eight 
hours; and the fastest trotter covered a 
mile in one minute, fifty-eight and one- 
half seconds. 

As against these records of speed made 
by muscle, compare the speed of that trol- 
ley-car at Zossen, in Germany, which flew 
over the rails at the rate of one hundred 
and thirty-two miles an hour. 

An average man can shovel twenty 
pounds at a lift, and can carry fifty pounds 
on his back; whereas a steam-shovel moves 
ten thousand pounds at a lift, and a motor- 
truck can carry twenty thousand pounds. 

The average horse-wagon or _horse- 
truck, in farm and city, is too small. It is 
no bigger than a push-cart when we com- 
pare it with the other large machines that 
are in daily use. A single steam-shovel in 
the Mesaba Range picks up enough in a 
single load to fill three or four wagons. A 
single freight-car holds from twenty-five to 
thirty wagon-loads. Consequently, much 
valuable time is lost by the use of these 
small wagons. 

We thave come into an age of heavy 
loads and large operations. There is no 
comparison between the buildings of to- 
day and those of fifty years ago. Yet the 
streets of every American city, and the 
roads through every county, are still dotted 
with wagons that are no larger than the 
wagons of log-cabin days. 


THE HEAVY COST OF HAULAGE 


It has been estimated that the total cost 
of hauling wheat to market—from farm to 
railroad-station—is more than thirty-five 
million dollars a year in the United States. 
The total cost of hauling all farm products 
from farm to town is one hundred and 
thirty million dollars. We must add to 
this the cost of hauling from the railroad 
to the flour-mill, the commission merchant, 
the retailer, and the consumer. The nearer 
we get to the consumer, the smaller is the 
load and the heavier is the cost. 

We have solved the long-haul problem, 
but not the short-haul problem. One ship 
to-day carries a ton of wheat thirteen miles 
for one cent; whereas the average cost of 
hauling grain to market in horse-wagons is 
nine cents per hundred pounds. It costs 
more to carry wheat ten miles by horse and 
wagon than twenty-three hundred miles by 
steamship. 


The solution of the problem of short- 
haul efficiency is not more teaming. It is 
not a matter of more horses, more hostlers, 
and more wagons. It is a matter of inven- 
tion and engineering. It is precisely what 
solved the problems of manufacturing and 
building and rapid transit. It is the dis- 
placing of muscle by machinery. 

The big way is the cheapest. Compare, 
for instance, the cost of traveling in a 
street-car with the cost of traveling in a 
cab. Ina cab, which originally cost, horse 
and all, not more than one thousand dol- 
lars, the fare for an average ride is a dollar 
or more; in a street-car, which cost ten 
thousand dollars to build, you can get a 
much longer ride for five cents. Cab 
service is at least twenty times dearer than 
street-car service, chiefly because a cab is 
so small—because it is made for only one 
passenger, or one party of passengers. 

We find the same result when we com- 
pare the cost of the tractor with the cost 
of the horse. With a team of horses, cost- 
ing five hundred dollars, one man can 
plow one hundred acres at a cost of two 
hundred and fifty dollars; vet, with a 
tractor costing three thousand dollars, one 
man can plow one hundred acres at a cost 
of one hundred and fifty dollars. Here is 
a saving of a dollar per acre in plowing 
alone, which means very nearly a million 
dollars a day saved in the cost of plowing 
American farms. 

In all the civilized countries in the 
world, factory work has been found to be 
cheaper than hand labor. There is noth- 
ing that cuts down costs like power and 
machinery. Manufacturers found this out 
several generations ago, and the _horse- 
owners of to-day are gradually finding it 
to be true. 

It is not first cost that counts. It is 
maintenance and output. ‘The interest cost 
of a three-thousand-dollar tractor, for ex- 
ample, is only a little more than three 
dollars a week. This is less than half the 
cost of the cheapest laborer. 


FARMING BY FACTORY METHODS 


Until the coming of the tractor, the plow 
was the slowest of all farm machinery. It 
was the snail of the farm. It turned only 
one furrow at a time, and it moved at a 
rate of two and one-half miles an hour. 
A cablegram can be sent completely 
around ithe world while a_ horse-plow is 
moving two hundred yards. 
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Every five square miles of plowing with 
a horse-plow means a distance traveled of 
twenty-five thousand miles. It means a 
single furrow around the whole earth. 
Merely to plow enough fand for one loaf 
of bread requires a single furrow fifty feet 
long. 

But with a tractor, the single furrow be- 
comes a thing of the past. We are enabled 
to turn twelve or more furrows at once. 
This is equal to a single plow moving at 


the rate of thirty miles an hour. This is 
high-speed plowing—the latest great 


achievement on the road to cheap pro- 
duction. 

Farming by factory methods—this is the 
key-note of the new agriculture. There is 
to-day on American farms an equipment 
of labor-saving machinery that cost thir- 
teen hundred millions of dollars. For 
every dollar invested in horses and mules, 
there is now nearly half a dollar invested 
in farm machinery. 

American farms now have more than 
two and one-half million horse-power of 
mechanical power. The average farm in 
Ohio has an eleven-hundred-dollar equip- 
ment of labor-saving machinery. This is 
high compared with the average farm; but 
it is low compared with the efficient, profit- 
making farms of the future. 

Fully five-sixths of our farm work is 
now being done by machinery. ‘That is 
why the United States produces one-fifth 
of the wheat, half of the cotton, and three- 
quarters of the corn of the world, although 
we are only six per cent of the human 
race, and only three-fifths of us on farms. 

Talk about the high cost of living! If 
it were not for farm machinery, we could 
not live at all. Our cities would shrivel 
up from forty per cent of our population 
to three or four per cent, as they were in 
the pre-machinery days. 

A hundred years ago four farmers could 


just barely raise enough wheat to feed 
themselves and one other family; but to- 
dav North Dakota alone grows wheat 


enough to feed herself and twelve million 
people besides. Such is the increment of 
machinery. 

No farm can be run to-day at a profit 
with hand-labor tools. No banker would 
lend money on a farm where the grain was 
cut with hand-sickles and thrashed with 
flails. It is the machinery, combined with 


scientific methods and large units of pro- 
duction, from which farm profits are now 
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being derived. Small farmers, with small 
and old-fashioned operations, are making 
no profits at all. 


THE BENEFITS OF CHEAPER POWER 
No matter whether you live in the Red 
River Valley, or at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
this matter of cheaper power concerns you 
and your family. Cheaper power means 
cheaper bread, meat, fruit, vegetables, 


sugar, rice, cotton, linen, leather. It means 


more crops, more manufacturing, more 
*prosperity. Cheaper power is everybody's 
business. 


With the exception, perhaps, of jewelry, 
lace, and other commodities that are ex- 
ceptionally light and costly, all the goods 
that we buy are taxed to support the horse. 
This tax on our total domestic commerce 
is not far from five per cent. It is one of 
the heaviest and most universal indirect 
taxes that we are compelled to pay. 

Just as the operating.of plantations by 
slave labor became generally unprofitable 
in 1850, because of the increased cost of 
land and slaves, so the operating of horse- 
power farms and corporations has become 
unprofitable to-day. Just now we are in a 
transition period. We can neither do with 
horses nor do without them; but the stead) 
pressure of events is forcing us away from 
our horse-power point of view, and com- 
pelling us to take notice of trucks and 
tractors. 

The horse, like the buffalo, has had his 
day. He is even now being displaced by 
the engined vehicle, just as the stage-coach 
was displaced by the railroad, the tinder- 
box by matches, the canoe by the steam- 
ship, the puddling-furnace by the Besse- 
mer converter, the sickle by the self-binder, 
the flail by the thrashing-machine, the pen 
by the Hoe press, and the needle by the 
sewing-machine. 

The horse is to-day an unprofitable 
servant. We are using him mainly for two 
reasons: 

First, because we are not yet quite read) 
for the new machines which have been in 
vented to take his place. 

Second, because we still have the hors 
habit. Our brains are accustemed to 
think in terms of horse-power, and to cling 
to the horse idea. 

Nothing is more difficult than to move 
the mind to a new habit of thought. The 
United States has grown up with horses. 
It is accustomed to horse-plows and horse- 
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wagons. It has learned to look upon the 
horse as an _ absolutely indispensable 
helper, both in the city and on the farm. 
In short, the horse-owner has horse in his 
brain; and it is, therefore, a slow and diffi- 
cult matter to move him from the horse 
habit to the engine habit. 

McCormick invented his first reaper in 
1831, but at that time the farmers of the 
United States were not ready for reapers. 
They had sickles in their minds. They 
could not imagine the cutting of grain by 
anything else than human muscle. The 
very idea of “cutting grain by horses” 
was laughed at for years as a preposterous 
joke. 

McCormick fought against the sickle 
idea for fourteen years before he sold his 
first hundred reapers. Then, in 1849, 
came the gold rush to California. Tens 
of thousands of laborers became gold-seek- 
ers, so that there was a dearth of labor in 
the harvest fields. The farmers were com- 
pelled to buy reapers. They had to choose 
between buying reapers and letting their 
wheat rot in the fields. 

In the same way, horse-owners are to- 
day being compelled to use trucks and 
tractors. No matter what objections they 
may have in their minds, there is nothing 
else to do. The present situation can not 
be handled with horses; it can be handled 
with machinery. 


THE WHEEL AND THE ENGINE 


No other invention of man has been so 
useful as the wheel that drives itself. 
Merely the wheel, without the engine, was 
a great achievement. A wheel is vastly 
superior to legs from the point of view of 
efficiency. 

A wheel, we may say, is a circular leg 
with a continuous foot. Nature did not 
give us wheels. It gave man nothing but 
two spokes, without a rim; and it gave the 
horse four spokes, without rims. 

Whoever first invented wheels was a 
genius. He was equal to Caxton or Coper- 
nicus or Columbus. He gave us the best 
labor-saving device that was ever conceived 
in the human brain. 

But for thousands of years the wheel 
had to be pulled by legs—the legs of some 
man or some animal. This was a great 
disadvantage, and it was not overcome un- 
til the invention of the steam-engine. Since 
James Watt, wheels have been able to push 
themselves; and during the last ten years, 
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the gas-engine has been developed into the 
handiest and cheapest of all wheel- 
pushers. 

The horse, after all, is an optical delu- 
sion, so far as power is concerned. He is 
not as strong as he looks. Practically all 
of his pulling is done with one hind leg. 
His front legs are pilot legs mainly, like 
the pilot wheels of a locomotive. They 
serve more to hold up the weight of the 
body than to pull the load. 

If a horse were made of steel, like a gas- 
engine, he would not need to be larger than 
a waste-basket or a soap-box. Being a 
hay motor, and hay being an exceedingly 
wasteful fuel, he had to be made enor- 
mously large in proportion to his power. 
This fact about the horse, that he burns 
hay for fuel, makes him enormously ex- 
pensive. 

No other engine costs as much per horse- 
power as horses do at present. Our latest 
and largest electric engines of four thou- 
sand horse-power cost about sixty thousand 
Wollars, or fifteen dollars per horse-power. 
This is a remarkable cheapening over the 
tiny Peter Cooper locomotive of eighty 
years ago, which was of two horse-power, 
and which cost two thousand dollars—one 
thousand dollars per horse-power. 

When land was worth twenty dollars an 
acre, and horses fifty dollars apiece, there 
was no urgent need for engines, either in a 
city or on a farm. But to-day we have an 
entirely different situation. Land, ordi- 
nary farm land, has gone up in price until 
it touches two hundred dollars an acre. 
Horses, ordinary horses, without a pedigree, 
have gone up in price until one thousand 
dollars will buy only three or four good 
ones. 

Land has gone up in price, and partly 
in quality, through the development of 
scientific agriculture. Horses have gone 
up in price, but not in quality. Engines, 
on the other hand, have gone up in quality 
and away down in price. They were never 
so strong and so cheap as they are to-day. 

This being the case, there can only be 
one end to the whole matter. The laws 
of business are as inevitable as the laws of 
nature. Business swings toward lowest 
costs, as inevitably as the waters fall over 
the cliff of Niagara. No matter what our 
theories may be, and no matter what our . 
wishes may be, the horse is going out and 
the engine is coming in, because the engine 
is the more fit to survive. 
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HE butler ushered Dr. Brice into the 
library and retired, bearing the 
young physician’s card on a silver 

tray. Although Brice had been a favorite 
pupil in Elmerick’s clinic, he had never 
before entered the great doctor’s house on 
Fifth Avenue. He surveyed the luxurious 
room covetously. Its somber background 
of mahogany wainscoting was relieved by 
rare bronzes, the sumptuous bindings of 
stately books, the dull gleam of exquisite 
water-colors. 

Brice, an impressionable fellow, leaned 
against one of the huge leather chairs, and 
caught his breath with almost a physical 
spasm of envy. Was it true, then, that his 
wearisome profession, which he had recent- 
ly grown to hate, granted such rewards? 
From the drawing-room across the hall 
drifted gently the random notes of a piano 
and a girl’s caressing laughter; and two 
middle-aged men in evening clothes came 
into the library. 

“Ah, Brice, you are prompt as ever! I 
believe you know Senator Winchfield?” 

“How do you do, Dr. Elmerick? How 
do you do, Mr. Winchfield?” said Brice. 

The Senator shook hands with extreme 
cordiality. 

“T am very glad to meet you, Dr. Brice,” 
he said. “Since my boy was at the hos- 
pital, I haven’t had the opportunity, in 
person— 

“Pray don’t mention that, sir!” mum- 
bled Brice diffidently. “I hope vour son 
is quite recovered?” 

“ Quite recovered, thanks.”’ 

“Sit down, won't you?” said Dr. El- 
merick, and he turned to Winchfield. 
“Your boy in a public hospital, Senator? 
I didn’t know the details. I was abroad.” 

“Well,” replied Winchfield, “you see, 
the motor-car was smashed up near St. 
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Matthew's, and naturally enough they car- 
ried Louis there. Of course, we moved him 
away as soon as possible; but in the mean 
time I had made up my mind not to forget 
Dr. Brice, and that’s the reason, Elmerick, 
that I asked you to send for him to-night.” 

“Exactly,” grunted the eminent surgeon. 
“Will you smoke?” . 

Brice wondered what was coming, and 
he was obliged to steady his fingers as he 
clipped the end of the cigar. Looking up 
nervously, he caught Elmerick’s metallic 
eyes. The impersonal, calculating ex- 
pression of them was oddly familiar to 
Brice; it was that which they assumed 
when Elmerick studied a patient on the 
operating-table. 

“T must be brief,” began Senator Winch- 
field, glancing at his watch. “Dr. Brice, 
I have practically at my disposal a de- 
sirable medical appointment. It guarantees 
a large salary, much leisure, pleasant sur- 
roundings, and, I may add, social advance- 
ment. Do I overstate, Elmerick ?” 

“Not a bit,” agreed Elmerick. 

“The fact is, Dr. Brice,” continued Mr. 
Winchfield, “that a friend and client of 
mine—not in the least an invalid, by the 
way—fancies that he wants a physician to 
travel with him on his yacht. A two or 
three years’ cruise, probably. But the con- 
nection can be made permanent and valu- 
able—most valuable. The friend and client 
is Simon Exow.” 

The young doctor gripped the arm of his 
chair. In a pocket of his shabby coat was 
a newspaper, of which the front page was 
devoted to the Wall Street rumor that 
Simon Exow intended to resign the active 
management of his vast financial enter 
prises and to make a long tour of the world 
in the Ilva. 

“But I’ve never—never attempted pri- 
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vate practise,” faltered Brice. “This ap- 
pointment—this position—” 

“Is yours, if you choose it,” finished 
Winchfield, with an appreciative smile. 
“Mr. Exow sails next week. Let me have 
your decision, certainly, on Friday. Yes, 
that is quick work, but it is Exow’s way 
of doing business. I ought to know.” He 
smiled again as a clock tinkled the hour. 
“Well, I promised Florence we shouldn't 
miss the overture,” said he, rising. 


“It’s too much to thank you for, sir,” 
murmured Brice. 
“Don’t try, then. There’s one word 


more, my dear Dr. Brice. If there’s ever 
anything I can do for you, at any time, you 
have only to call on me. For Louis’s sake, 
you know. I mean that.” 

He laid his hand, with a gesture slightly 
theatrical, on Brice’s shoulder. The Sena- 
tor had always a slightly theatrical man- 
ner, in keeping with his nationa! reputation 
for popular oratory. 

When Winchfield had Brice 
glanced across the library table at Dr. 
Elmerick. He found, to his surprise, that 
Elmerick’s impersonal eyes regarded him 
with the same queer scrutiny, vaguely sug- 
gestive of a specialist engaged in a surgical 
diagnosis. 

“T have you to thank 
Brice said. 

“Naturally, I gave a good report of 
you,” rejoined Elmerick. 

“Such a chance for me, 
thousand, isn’t it?” 

“In a million,” amended the elder doc- 
tor. “A man who chances to be close to 
Simon Exow will go high. Look at Winch- 
field. All chance! Exow happened to hear 
that speech of Winchfield’s to the veterans 
at Gettysburg. Within a year, Winchfield 
resigned a judgeship to become the em- 
peror’s prime minister.” 

Brice, with an elbow 
mantel, coughed doubtfully. 

“Oh, a real emperor!” Elmerick insist- 
ed. “Simon the First has his imperial 
whims and his imperial court, his ministers 
of war and the arts, of law and diplomacy, 
his court jesters, his ladies and gentlemen 
in waiting, and his poet laureates, although 
we call ’em press-agents. And he will 
have, next week, his court physician.” 


gone, 


, 


for this, also,’ 


sir, is one in a 


on the carved 


“He’s not an invalid, according to the 
Senator.” 
“Hard and sound as a _ nut,” said 


Elmerick. 
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“Then why,” questioned Brice, “ does he 
need a court—a physician?” 

“His imperial whim isn’t your concern, 
is it?” snapped Elmerick. 

“I—I don’t know that it is,” Brice said 
lamely. 

In spite of his exultation, he was aware 
of a curious and faint uneasiness. EI- 
merick, as if noting it, jumped up. 

“You'll fill the bill, Brice. You'll live 
like a prince on the Ilva. And afterward 
—who knows? Why, you may marry an 
heiress, and have a court physician of your 
own—me, perhaps, after real service has 
broken me down and I have to beat a 
retreat!” 

They laughed lightly, and shook hands, 
and Elmerick’s fine face became sober. 

“Don’t fail to depend on my friendship 
and interest,” said he. “As Winchfield 
put it, if there’s ever anything I can do 
for you—well, good night!” 

Brice walked rapidly to the cheap flat 
which he shared with two other young doc- 
tors who also slaved obscurely at St. 
Matthew’s. The coop of a sitting-room was 
dark and deserted; but under any circum- 
stances it completely lacked the appearance 
of a home. With its unadorned walls and 
stiff haircloth furniture, it looked like the 


waiting-parlor of a photographer. Dr. 
Brice paced the faded carpet. 
“Release on Friday!” he whispered. 


“Release at last from detestable slavery, 
and ill-paid worry, and thankless toil!” 

Then the janitor knocked on the door 
and handed him a telegram. 


II 


THE next morning, Brice gazed ruefully 
out of the car-window at the Westchester 
hills. Already he regretted the sentimental 
impulse which had prompted him, in re- 
sponse to the telegram, to board the train 
for Norbrook. He had been affected, of 
course, by the abrupt news of the illness of 
his uncle, Dr. Clinton; but now he realized 
that, after all, he knew his uncle only 
slightly, and that there was no necessity for 
his journey. Although Brice had never 
been in Norbrook, he felt sure that there 
must be in the little village another physi 
cian to take care of old Dr. Clinton. 

The train, a humble accommodation, 
wheezed and crawled along the valley. 
They countryside offered no attractions to 
Brice, who was city-born and city-bred. He 
leaned back in the car-seat and thought 
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idly of his dead mother’s only brother. 


Several years ago, Clinton had come to 
New York to a medical congress. Brice 
remembered the old man’s rusty black 


clothes and absurd hat. His nephew had 
been decidedly ashamed to pilot him for a 
day through the hospitals. 

Brice was the sole passenger to dismount 
at the tiny station. He looked about in 
vain for evidence of a village, but at the 
end of the platform stood the “depot- 
wagon,” with its somnolent driver. While 
he approached this charioteer, he was 
hailed by a cracked voice from the road. 

“Hey, there! You Doc Brice?” 

The speaker was a grizzled ancient in a 
threadbare army overcoat of the fashion of 
the sixties. He reined a powerful and 
spirited horse alongside the platform. 

“Get right into this buggy,” said he. 
“Sorry to spoil trade for you, Ed’ard.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!” drawled the 
driver of the bus. “I wouldn’t ’a’ charged 
a cent, anyhow. You got Cap’n McNeven’s 
pacer, ain’t you?” 

“ Bet your boots! 
new buggy. All 
then, Phil Sheridan!” 

The horse straightened out promptly; 
and Brice’s companion, leaning forward, 
drove with the absorbing care of a jockey 
in a decisive heat. 

“Ts my uncle worse?” 

“No, Clint’s "bout the same. It’s a mile 
to the center, but Phil Sheridan's the best 
goer round.” 

“McNeven was the name signed to the 
message I received last night,” observed 
Brice. “I suppose he is a friend of Dr. 
Clinton’s, isn’t he?” 

The inquiry seemed to startle the man in 
the army overcoat. 

“A friend o’ Clint’s?” he echoed, as if 
the title were new to him. “Why, yes, sir 
—I reckon you could call McNeven a 
friend o’ Clint’s, come to think of it.” 

He halted Phil Sheridan in front of a 
small and rather dilapidated wooden house 
at the head of the straggling village street. 
Beside the gate of the fence, several gray- 
haired men awaited the arrival of the car- 
riage. One of them, tall and broad-shoul- 
dered, limped to the road. 

“My name’s MecNeven, 
Throw me your grip.” 

“TI didn’t bring 
hesitantly. “I—I 


And Adolph Bauer’s 


set, doctor? Geddap, 


Dr 


Bric e. 


conf ssed Brice 
Ill be return- 


a bag,” 


presuln 


ing to the city this afternoon.” 
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McNeven gave him a quick glance. 

“That’s up to you, of course,” he said. 
“We've been having Potter over from Lin- 
field twice a day, but there’s an epidemic 
of typhoid struck in at Linfield, and Pot- 
ter’s about done up. This way, sir.” 

Brice, as he followed McNeven into the 
house, was uncomfortably conscious of the 
grave inspection of the silent group at the 
gate. McNeven, equally silent, swung on 
his lame leg down the narrow hall to a 
bedroom door. Another man stood erect 
beside the door; he raised his hand to his 
wrinkled forehead, with a rude semblance 
of a military salute, when McNeven and 
the young physician passed him. 

Brice knew that his uncle was unmarried 
and poor, but he was not prepared for the 
barracklike simplicity of the sleeping- 
chamber. He noted a pine bedstead, an 
iron wash-stand, and kitchen chairs. An 
elderly woman and a pretty girl arose 
timidly to greet the visftors. 

“Mrs. Bauer and my granddaughter,” 
explained McNeven. 

Brice nodded and walked to the bed. 
His uncle, a strong and raw-boned man, 
lay flat, so that the combative angle of his 
square jaw was exaggerated. There was 
tenacious life in his half-open eyes, but no 
sign of response or recognition when his 
nephew spoke. Brice turned to McNeven. 

“An injury, I take it?” 

“Yes, sir. Fell off a horse and hurt his 
back. You can get Dr. Potter on the phone 
at noon. There’s the whistle, now.” 

They went through the hall to a front 
room; and Brice sat down at his uncle’s 
office desk. The rural telephone buzzed 
abominably; Dr. Potter’s weary voice, as 
it twanged over the wire, was blurred and 
indistinct. Yes, he thought “Clint’s” in 
jury was of the spinal cord. Yes, he would 
meet Dr. Brice in consultation, when he 
could get away from Linfield; they were 
having a rough fight in Linfield with the 
fever, and—the weary voice ceased sud 
denly. The connection had been broken 

Brice replaced the receiver and wheeled 
thoughtfully around in the swivel-chair 
The office, to the eves of a city-hospital 
physician, was strangely equipped. Ther« 
were fe Ww books. On the ledge of the book 


case lay a dilapidated pasteboard box, 
nearly full of toys for little children, and 
beside it was a man’s crutch, which Dr. 


Clinton had evidently been mending. In 
a corner hung his weather-beaten overcoats; 
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one of buffalo-cloth, another of yellow oil- 
skin. Brice saw his uncle’s antiquated 
medicine-case. The black leather was worn 
tc a shabby brown and spattered with mud. 

The young doctor returned to the hall 
and spoke to McNeven, who was on the 
porch. 

“T wish to send a message to the hos- 
pital where I work in New York.” 

“Write it out, sir,” said McNeven, “and 
one of the boys will get it off for you.” 

He indicated the quiet group at the gate. 
Brice scribbled his request to St. Matthew’s 
for leave of absence; and McNeven sig- 
naled by means of the scrap of paper. A 
white-haired man instantly hurried up the 
path, making what speed he could with his 
stiffened limbs. He wore a G. A. R. button 
in his coat. 

“Tell me, Mr. McNeven,” said Brice, 
suddenly observant, “how is it that so 
many old soldiers are helping here?” 

“Well, Clint lives all alone, and he 
hasn’t any kin in Norbrook; so the boys of 
the post sort of took hold, ahead of any- 
body else.” 

“But my uncle was never in thle army, 
was he?” 

McNeven did not appear desirous to ex- 
plain. He stared at the bent back of the 
departing messenger. 

“No, Clint warn’t ever in the army,” he 
replied unwillingly; “but it don’t make 
such a lot of difference where you do your 


soldiering. Clint, he’s fought for all of us 
folks for over thirty years of service. He— 
he never retreated, till he had to. So the 


boys of the post sort of took hold.” 

Brice frowned, as if he had heard some- 
thing which troubled him. Service? Re- 
treat? The words were dimly reminiscent 
to him of a phrase which Dr. Elmerick had 
used, not long before. 


Ii! 


Mrs. BAVER made a bed for Brice in a 
room next to the office. He soon discovered 
that his uncle’s former housekeeper had 
been voluntarily superseded during the past 
week by able matrons. Always a man— 
an “orderly,” they called him — was on 
guard at Dr. Clinton’s door, day and night. 
Against this night duty Brice protested 
good-humoredly, but in vain. Every eve- 
ning they watched there—Stark, or Adolph 
Bauer, or Ryan. 

By day Brice became accustomed to see- 
ing anxious people constantly at the gate. 
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Sometimes there would be a party of big- 
eyed children on their way from school; 
sometimes a group of working women, with 
patient faces beneath their ragged shawls; 
sometimes a knot of farmers, hard-handed, 
awkward men, begging in clumsily lowered 
voices for good news of Doc Clinton. 

The machinelike routine of St. Mat- 
thew’s had never introduced Brice to such 
scenes. At the great, busy hospital he had 
been a piece of scientific mechanism in a 
rigid groove. But at Norbrook his throat 
often behaved very unscientifically; when, 
for instance, a barefoot boy came to the 
porch, bearing three trout, elaborately 
wrapped in green leaves. 

“The doctor, he likes ‘em,” said the boy 
wistfully. “Tell him Joe Carey caught 


“em — and how is he to-day, sir, if you 
please ?” 
“He’s bound to get well, Joe,” an- 


swered Brice. “He’s bound to get well, 
with the whole valley praying for him!” 

He knew that he had no right to make 
an encouraging reply, for thorough ex- 
amination had convinced him that his 
uncle’s hurt was mortal. One morning, be- 
fore daybreak, he was aroused by Cornelius 
Ryan with the report that the old doctor 
seemed to be dying. 

It proved a false alarm, and, after a 
time, Brice sat down with Ryan in the 
office. Through an adjacent doorway they 
could hear the regular, curiously strong 
breathing of their charge. In the yard 
birds twittered eagerly, welcoming the sun. 

“He’s making a good fight,” sighed 
Brice. 

“Faith, sir, and you could always be 
trustin’ Clint for that same. A good fight 
—yes, sir, trust Clint for that!” The aged 
Irishman, a small, wiry fellow, stroked his 
cropped mustache reflectively. “*Twas by 
makin’ a fight that Clint got hurted,” he 
resumed. 

“McNeven merely told me that it was 


when my uncle was fording a flooded 
stream, on horseback,” Brice said. 
“Then the cap’n didn't tell you the 


whole of it. A poor woman had been took 
sore sick, sir, and Clint was called. The 
creek was roarin’ high, and the bridge was 
down. Clint onhitched his horse. 

“* God bless you, you old omadhaun!’ 
yelled a man on the other bank. ‘ Drive 
’round by the junction road! ’ he yelled. 

“*Is the wife very bad, Corny?’ yells 
Clint back to me. 
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“TI couldn't say no, with Ellen the way 
she was, and over he come, like one o’ 
Custer’s men, and a scowlin’ face on him, 
the same as I've seen on many a trooper 
along the Shenandoah. “Twas a slippery 
thief of a rock, ‘most to the bank, that 
brought him down. And now Ellen’s well, 
and him—and him—” Ryan’s voice broke, 
and he crossed himself. 

Brice looked away. The golden light of 
the dawn began tenderly to glorify the 
humble room, touching in turn the storm- 
coats, and the half-mended crutch, and 
Clinton’s battered medical bag. 

“ Ain’t there a chance?” implored Ryan. 
“We've got money, you know, sir—more’n 
a hundred dollars—to help Clint, if 
money’ll do it. That would pay for the 
finest doctorin’ in the land, I guess.” 

The young physician, with a brief smile, 
thought of the fees of the great New York 
surgeons, but he said nothing. 

“Maybe McNeven didn’t tell you all 
about that money, either,” added Ryan. 
“*Tis what the boys had raised for sort of 
a comp’ny reunion—the comp’ny that went 
to Virginia from Norbrook in 1862, fifty 
years ago. We aimed next month to get 
us a band, and the best speechmaker we 
could, and have kind of a last annivers’ry.” 

“T see,” Brice murmured. 

“So we raised more’n a hundred dol- 
lars,” pursued the veteran proudly. “But 
when Clint was hurted, Cap’n McNeven 
says: ‘Here,’ says he; ‘if money’ll save 
Clint, here ’tis,’ says he. ‘ Clint’s a soldier 
yet,’ says he, ‘and us boys can’t do no 
better for the honor of the service than to 
keep Clint in action, where he wants to be,’ 
says McNeven. And faith, sir, there 
wasn’t a vote contrary!” 

“Listen!” said Brice, and he sprang up. 

His uncle’s breathing seemed to be 
growing stronger. For an hour he re- 
mained beside the sick-bed, watchful of 
the changing symptoms. His professional 
judgment worked mechanically; but this 
morning he was aware of something which 
warmed and sustained it, of an awakened 
something which thrilled his heart like a 
jovous battle-song, unheard until now. 

McNeven met him at the porch. 

“Have you a long-distance telephone 
here?” demanded Brice. 

“Yes; at the drug-store.” 

“Then I’m going to talk to the only 
man in the country who can save your 


doctor! ” 
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Brice was half-way down the path. Sud- 
denly he paused. 

“'To-day’s Friday, isn’t it?” he asked, 
over his shoulder. 

“Of course it is,” 
McNeven. “Why?” 

“Oh, nothing!” said Brice, and he 
hastened off. 

“Blamed if he doesn’t look like Clint!” 
soliloquized the captain. “I never noticed 
it before.” 


returned Captain 


IV 

On Saturday afternoon, Dr. Elmerick’s 
purple touring-car stood opposite a certain 
dilapidated house in Norbrook, while the 
driver restored a small trunk of surgical 
instruments to the tonneau. At the gate, 
Elmerick buttoned his motor-coat ener- 
getically. 

“Yes, Brice, I’m sure your uncle will 
pull through,” he declared. “The opera- 
tion went perfectly, and the good old man 
has a constitution of iron. Courage, too. 
These village doctors!” Elmerick sur- 
veyed the shaded, grass-grown street with a 
strangely sympathetic interest. “I grew up 
in a place like this,” said he. “I under- 
stand. I’m glad you sent for me!” 

“You're very charitable, sir,” acknowl- 
edged Brice. 

“Not at all, my boy. By the way, I 
met Winchfield at the club yesterday. He 
was somewhat staggered by your request, 
but he'll come here next month, all right, 
and make the speech at the veterans’ re- 
union. He recognizes his obligation to you, 
on his son’s account.” 

The chauffeur cranked the engine, and 
Brice opened the door of the automobile. 

“I’m glad of another thing,” said Dr. 
Elmerick suddenly. “I’m glad you turned 
down the Simon Exow job. I was afraid, 
that night in my library, that you would 
hoist the white flag.” 

“Not I!” denied Brice, with happy 
emphasis. “I’m glad, too. It seems as if 
I’d learned in the last few days what our 
service, any service, means—the honor of 
it. Good-by, sir!” 

As they shook hands, the famous surgeon 
leaned over the edge of the car. 

“Traill, my assistant, is going to be the 
emperor’s court physician,” said Elmerick; 
“and poor Traill’s desertion leaves a va- 
cancy in my office. Come and see me when 
you get back. You've proved yourself, my 
dear boy!” 
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THE CROOK AND THE CHILD 


ROOKS and children—such has been 


the trend of things theatrical on 
Broadway this winter. Already, 
however, the critics have cried “ Hold, 


enough! ” with respect to crime plays, and 
the fact that evening receipts have been 
for the matinées may soon 
agers back to the adult line. 


below those 
switch the ma 


) 
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TAGE 


With four stages already occupied by 
pieces dealing with the underworld, a fifth 
arrived, in the shape of * Blackbirds,” as 
the first offering for 1913. Henry Miller. 
who stood sponsor, furnished an altogether 
admirable cast of eight to support the two 
stars, Laura Hope Crews and H. B. 
Warner. The latter has been searching for 
a new vehicle since “ Jimmy Valentine ” 
was laid aside last spring. It is illustrative 
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of a bad theatrical tradition that every one 
should conclude Mr. Warner wanted an- 
other role of the same sort. Early in the 
autumn he refused to play in “ Buxl,” from 
the German, for this very reason; but, find- 
ing the season half over, he no doubt de- 
cided to take what 
was offered when 
the opportunity ar- 
rived to be. still 
another crook in 
“ Blackbirds.” 

I, for one, can’t 
blame him for fan- 
cying the part of 
the unacknowledged 
son of an English 
lord, who is brought 
up with the coach- 
man’s “ brats” and 
sent out to shift for 
himself. How the 
fellow contrived to 
become so delight- 
fully sophisticated, 
Harry James Smith, 
the playwright, does 
not explain; but 
Mr. Warner makes 
the blac kleg so thor- 
oughly convincing 
while we are listen- 
ing to him that it 
really doesn’t mat- 
ter. 

You will go far 
to find another scene 
so delicious as that 
in which the pseudo 
Hon. Nevil Trask 
negotiates with Mrs. 
Crocker, of Detroit, 
to marry off Miss 
Crocker to his 
brother, the lord. 
Ethel Winthrop 
convulses with her 
rolled r’s and her assumption of savoir 
faire, and it is the author’s fault rather than 
hers if now and then the character slips 
down a peg, from comedy to burlesque. 
As her henpecked husband, James Brad- 
bury could not be improved upon, and the 
only fault I can find with Ada Dwyer, as 
the grandmother, is that she walks too fast 
for an old lady. 

It was the little sermon preached by this 
shoved-back-into-the-corner occupant of the 
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big house in Detroit that gave “ Black- 
birds” its black eye with the next-day 
reviewers. They could not swallow Leonie’s 
sudden conversion on being warned that 
God was watching her misdeeds, and would 
punish her by bringing evil on the one she 
loved best. That she 
ee | is moved by super- 
stitious fear, rather 
than real contrition, 
is attested with suf- 
ficient clearness in 
the end, where she 
prevails upon Nevil 
to “turn straight ” 
and go to Nome, 
where they can 
start a little casino 
and flourish on 
roulette and rouge 
et noir. This point, 
however, is almost 
too subtle to “ get 
over,” after an 
entire act has al- 
lowed the audience 
to think the woman 
crook a mere play- 
wright’s puppet. 
Only the box-office 
can tell us. - Miss 
Crews does won- 
ders with the part, 
but— well, as I 
have said, it was 
the fifth crook play 
in the line-up. 
While the fore- 
going was being 
put into type, the 
play’s final nights 
were announced, so 
that it had only a 
fortnight in New 
York. 

Laura Hope Crews, 
by the by, is yet an- 
other of the many graduates from the New 
York Murray Hill stock company to reach 
the top. Still further back, she came from 
San Francisco, where so many other stellar 
lights of ‘the stage had their beginning. 
Her co-star, H. B. Warner, on the other 
hand, hails from as great a distance to the 
eastward of Broadway, having been born 
in the same town as Henry Miller—London. 
He is the son of the Charles Warner, noted 
for his work in “ Drink.” 
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JULIA SANDERSON, STARRING IN 3 \L COMEDY FROM THE LONDON GAIETY, 
“THE SUNSHINE GIRL” 
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In the matter of titles, at least, it is 
not such a far cry from “ Blackbirds” to 
“Fine Feathers,’ and I am not certain 
that this latter play of to-day, by Eugene 
Walter, should not be reckoned as round- 
ing out the half-dozen dramas of crime 
simultaneously on view up and down the 
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its basic idea to another source. .In any 
case, he told me early last autumn that he 
would be just as well pleased if the play 
never came to Broadway. 

The theme of the piece is reminiscent of 
“Paid in Full.” Both plays present the 


narrow life of the small-salaried employee 
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DRAMATIZATION OF 
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Chicago gave strong 
with 


Great White Way. 
indorsement to the piece, keeping it, 
its cast of stars, fore some eighteen weeks 
I doubt if New York does likewise, for, 
frankly, “ Fine Feathers” is a very bad 
play, utterly unworthy of the man who gave 
us “ Paid in Full,” “ The Wolf,” and “* The 
Easiest Way.” 

By the same token, if reports be true, 
Walter is not wholly responsible for “ Fine 
Feathers.” After some of the New York 
notices, he may be more willing to credit 


HER 
“THE TRAIL OF 


WALTER'S 


;ENI 
PINE” 


SECOND SEASON IN El 
THE LONESOME 


ph by White, Ne } 


and his hard-working wife, and in both 
prosperity is brought about through dis- 
honesty on the part of the ‘husband. But 
in the earlier play it is the wife who is the 
virtuous one, while in “ Fine Feathers ” it 
is she who drives her husband to pass a 
poor quality of cement in order that they 
may obtain the tempting bribe offered by 
the contractor. I never uncon- 
vincing a scene as the one where Reynolds 
first refuses and Mrs. Reynolds retorts by 
putting on her hat and starting for the door, 


saw so 
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KITTY GORDON, THE ENGLISH ACTRESS, STARRING FOR HER SECOND SEASON IN THE ENCHANTRESS . 
f lograpr y il hate Vew } rs 
“If you don’t do this thing,” she tells talk. The third is fairly good, but nobody 


him, “ we are no longer partners. If you 
decide to be sensible, you will find me in 
the restaurant at Wanamaker’s at five 
o'clock; but you needn't expect me to come 
back with vou unless you are ready to take 


up with Brand's offer! ” 


— ede 


Chicago may have endured such poor 
stuff because it was offered them at the 


hands of such people as Robert Edeson, as 
the husband, Wilton Lackaye, as_ the 
tempter, and Rose Coghlan, as the gossip- 
ing neighbor 

: The first two padded 


acts are mostly 


was clever enough to see that the point to 
drop the curtain was where Reynolds tells 
his wife: 

“ After all, we are ho better than a pair 
of crooks! - 

Matters seem to be patched up in the 
fourth act, when in walks the fifth-wheel- 
to-the-wagon character a meddlesome 
talker, plaved well enough by Max Figman 

with a paper stating that the faulty dam 
has burst, carrving a whole town to destruc- 
tion Reynolds then calls up the police, 


tells them where to find a suicide, and, as 
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he switches out the lights, shoots himself to 
save his wife from jail as an accessory to 
his crime. 

It was David Belasco, no less, who put 
on the latest of the many children’s plays 


to grace the boards between mid October 
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of the scheme leaked out until some two 
months before the first performance. And 
thus, while “ A Good Little Devil” may 


be the last in the series of juvenile plays, 
it was doubtless the first to be tnought of. 
With such a fairy godfather as Belasco 





IS SAID TO BE THI 


& 


He planned for this as 
when he noted the 


and early January. 
much as a year ago, 
success achieved in Paris by “ A Good 
Little Devil,” written by the mother and 
son of Edmond Rostand, author of “ Cv 
rano.” With the customary mystery that 
veils all his new productions, not a word 


HIGHEST-PRI 


ED WOMAN HEADLINI IN VAI 


to stand sponsor for the thing, it was quite 
to be expected that the presentation would 
be on the grandest scale. Fancy revels in 
the thought of what can he accomplished 
when the Belasco staging and the Belasco 
light effects are let loose in fairv-land As 


} 


we sat at the Republic on the opening night, 
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and watched the fairies sweep down out of 
the star-spangled sky to visit Charles in his 
warret bed, we found ourselves pitying the 
audiences at the Paris Gymnase, last win- 
ter, who had no such wizard out of the 
West to make their version of the piece 
realistically complete. 

To be perfectly frank, it is 
has done everything for the play, which o 
itself is a thing that halts, backs up, twists 
around, and appears to move in any direc- 
tion except a_ straightaway, normal one. 
There are forty people in the cast, and it 
is not surprising that they should occasion- 
ally get into one another's way. 

The very first line in the list of charac- 
ters leads us to expect more in the way of 
humor than we get. For it runs: 


Bel 
2CiasCcO Wilt 


) 
c 
A 


A poet, fellow—ErNest LAWForD 


Mr. Lawford does all that is possible 
with the role. Before each act, he 
in front of the curtain to tell us, in rime, 
what we may expect. He then draws a little 
bell from an inside pocket, and rings it as 
a signal for the drop to lift. As a good 
many years have elapsed between the sec- 
ond and third acts, both the poet and his 
bell have grown old and decrepit in the 
interval. 

William Norris, who was once the jester 
in Marion Crawford’s “In the Palace of 
the King,” with Viola Allen, and who has 
more lately served as low comedian in 
musical shows, puts on frocks as the irate 
aunt of the little devil. Nature has sup- 
plied him with just the squeaky voice need- 
ed for the part. “Tis a pity the vocal equip- 
ment of Ernest Truex—who used to be in 
“ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm ” — is not 
equally satisfactory in helping him to real- 
ize the title-réle. He appears to feel the 
pathos of the character he plays, but his 
tones seem to lack feeling. Thev are stac- 
cato where they should be caressing. 

After all, it is neither the actors nor the 
play that count in “ A Good Little Devil.” 
I thought the garden set in “ Years of Dis- 
he last word in Belasco outdoor 


poor 


comes 


cretion ” the 


effects, but then I had not vet seen the 
garden of the little blind heroine of the 


great yew-tree, out of 


fairy play, with its 
gnomes creep, and its 


which squirrels and 
vista of a dream castle which reminded me 
of a real one in the Tyrol. 

This heroine is impersonated by 
Mary Pickford, whose features are famil- 
iar in many places where she herself has 

13 


little 


been. 


never 
before in a Belasco 
Warrens of Virginia” 


) 7 ? . ° . 
years she Das peen posing tor motion-pi¢ ture 


She played a chile *s part once 

S] ] l hild’s part 

production The 
but for several 


films. 

Yet 
‘movies ” 
title-rdle in the vi 


aduate of the 


who enacts the 


another clever gr 
is Viola Dana, 
ry latest of the children’s 


productions to reach Broadway Phe 
Poor Little Rich Girl,” which I liked best 
of all. It was written by Eleanor Gates, 


who calls it “a play of fact and fancy.” 
Arthur Hopkins, most of whose activities 
have hitherio been confined to vaudeville, 
produced it on January 21, at the Hudson 
Theater, where it is likely to remain for 
the rest of the season. 

“The Yellow Jacket - 
a novelty, but once you had seen twenty 
minutes of it you had extracted all the 
newness it had to furnish. On the other 
hand, in this play about the little rich girl 
who is left to the mercies of a two-faced 
nurse and a serpentine governess, surprises 
crop up all through the three acts. The 
little girl wants everything visualized for 
her; so after the nurse sends her to sleep 
with an opiate, in order that she herself 
may spend the evening out, the child hears 
the society bee audibly buzzing in her 
mother’s bonnet and sees her father drop- 
ping his money into a machine whence 
there issue visible ducks and drakes. The 
nurse appears with one face in front and 
one behind, the governess wriggles her way 
about like a serpent, and the second foot 
man murders the king’s English before her 
very eyes and ours. 

“The Poor Little Rich Girl” 
cult to describe, perhaps because there is 
in it so much to look at. In fact, it comes 
nearer to realizing what I have always 
thought the stage should be able to do with 
all the mechanical achievements of the 
twentieth century at its command, than 
anything I have ever seen. 

Singularly effective are the five 
folk listed as They—the 
things about other people. 


was acclaimed as 


is diffi- 


society 


} 


people WhO sav 


They wander 


through the piece like dark shadows in 
their slate-colored garments, and mostly 
talk in concert. The dovetailing of the 
child’s dream with the anxiety of the 


household, as her life hangs in the balance, 
i cleverly managed, and the 
scene are executed with sur 


is very several 
changes of 
prising celerity. 


Laura Nelson Hall, 


the original Every- 
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woman, carries conviction as consistently 
as she carries the bonnet with the bee in 
it. Gladys Fairbanks is excellent for the 
deceitful nurse, who is finally thrown liter- 
ally head first into the garbage-can. The 
big cast is generally most efficient, and the 
constant outbursts of applause proclaim 
that the audiences are as enthusiastic over 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl” as were the 
critics. 

PLAYS. 


In this department for August, 1911, 
forecasting the next season, I wrote of 
“The Garden of Allah,” for pro- 
duction such vast preparations were being 
made by the Lieblers: 


WILL BOOM BIBLI 


A HIT THAT 


whose 


If it doesn’t run the season out, 
will be disappointed except Louis N 
whose biblical play about Joseph 
brethren, called “ The Deliverer,” 
the next chance at the Century 


every one 
Parker, 

his 
have 


and 
will 


“The Garden of Allah” did keep the 
boards at the renamed New Theater until 
spring, although the reviews of the piece 
were far from flattering to its dramati 
value. Nor did George Tyler, managing 
director of the Lieblers, give Mr. Parker’s 
play a chance with the opening of the 
present season, but went farther and fared 
worse with “The Daughter of Heaven.” 
As a reduction in the prices of admission 
failed to save the Chinese spectacle for 
New York, it then became a case of 
“Joseph and His Brethren” or close the 
house. So the play of Jacob’s twelve sons 
was hurriedly got ready, and, lo and be- 
hold, it wins such unanimous praise as 
never before greeted any production on 
these ill-fated boards! 

The play is done in four acts and thir 
teen scenes, eleven of them different sets. 
It follows the Bible narrative from Gene- 
sis XXXV to XLIX, the chapters included 
in each act being specified on the program. 
After the wearisome indirectness of “The 
Garden of Allah,” and the crass stupidity 
displayed by the characters in “The 
Daughter of Heaven,” the romance, drama, 
and human interest in “ Joseph” came as 
the perfume of pomegranates after the 
smell of oil from midnight lamps employed 
in lighting the way to pot-boilers. The acts 
are named as follows: 

Act I, “The Coat of Many Colors,” 


showing the casting of Joseph into the pit 
by his jealous brothers, and his sale as a 
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slave to the passing caravan. Mr. Parker 
has here taken his first liberty with the 
Bible narrative by introducing Zuleika in 
a palanquin, on her way into Egypt, to wed 
Potiphar. On first sight she falls captive 
to Joseph’s good looks. 

This leads to Act II, “The Tempta- 
tion,” where we behold an episode that out- 
Anthonys St. Anthony himself. There are 
three different sets to this act, the lighting 
of Potiphar’s garden being as beautiful as 
anything I ever saw on a Belasco stage. 

Act III, “The Dreams,” carries us to 
the prison and to Pharaoh's palace; and 
incidental to the final act—called “ The 
Deliverer ”’— we have another departure 
from the Scriptures and a wonderfully im- 
pressive view of the Pyramids at night, 
where Zulcika’s villainy is disclosed to 
Potiphar, and her eyes are put out at his 
command. 

The acting is of the same high order as 
the play and the outfitting. I can’t con- 
ceive of a better choice for Joseph than 
Brandon Tynan, mercifully delivered from 
the inanities of “ Queed.” It is a far cry 
from the belligerency of the Irish patriot 
in “ Robert Emmett ’—a play of his own, 
with which Tynan made a hit eleven years 
the dreamer at Pharaoh’s court, 
but he has compassed it to the entire satis- 
faction of the critics and the public, and is 
equally satisfying as Joseph in boyhood 
and as Joseph in later life. 

A capital selection for Zuleika was 
made in Pauline Frederick. She realizes 
the picture one would naturally form of 
the oriental beauty, and she succeeds ad- 
mirably in conveying the note of hardness 
in the woman’s character. She has certainly 
progressed far since the nights when she was 
with Lew Fields in the musical farce “ It 
Happened in Nordland,” at what is now 
the Harris Theater. James O'Neill, of 
“Monte Cristo” memory, doubles as 
Jacob and Pharaoh, being especially suc- 
cessful with the first-named, while the plot- 
ting Simeon of Howard Kyle supplies a 
well wrought out impersonation of villainy. 

“Joseph ” is a tremendous production, 
but one with a real story to match its fine 


ago — to 


scenery. Best of all, there are no tedious 
tirades. The playwright gets his big cli 


maxes direct from the Old Testament nar- 
rative, so that nearly all the curtains are 
timed to the ringing Anglo-Saxon of som: 
telling phrase from the King James ver- 
sion. 
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Merely because this pageant play is 
based on the Bible, it by no means follows 
that it is a tract. Indeed, one might argue 


from it that it is a good thing to throw 


one’s brother into a pit, in order that he 
may eventually become a favorite with 
some powerful monarch, and in due time 
save his entire family connection from 


And I certainly trust that no 
wander down from a roof- 
to watch Zu- 
ensnaring of 


starvation. 
young 
theater 
le ika’s 


Jos: ph. 


people 
matinee, 


realistic 


up-stairs, 
work in the 


THE DECLINE OF FRENCH DRAMA 


Nazimova did not return to the Empire, 
after all, when Maude Adams went on the 
road with “ Peter Pan,” so Charles Froh- 
man put in “ The Spy.” If the critics have 
their way, it will not be there by the time 
these lines are read. Although this drama 
of French patriotism had a long career in 
Paris as “La Flambée,” and served Sir 
George Alexander for some three months in 
London ‘The Turning Point,” its 
theme was voted caviar for American pal- 
ates, and the cast, mostly English, ill 
adapted to display its good points. 

The whole thing lacks distinctness of 
outline, to say nothing of originality in 
theme. If one sets about making a mar- 
ried woman willing to run off with another 
man, one should picture her as being suffi- 
ciently infatuated to justify the action, at 
least in her own eyes. The lady in “ The 


as 


Spy ” shows a mere lukewarm liking that 
causes her to back and fill as a catboat 
might in a shifting breeze. Again, the 


most exciting happening in the piece we 
are not permitted to see, in spite of its 
being carefully led up to. We listen, in- 
stead, to an account of how Colonel Felt 
murdered the man who wanted him to pur- 
chase freedom from debt by selling the 
plans of the fortress. 


Oh, these fortress plans! How often 
they have cut big figures in plots of plays! 
I do not recall the time when the figures 


of the resultant box-office receipts were 
equally large. 

Mr. Frohman would have done 
use George Alexander’s name for the play. 
For half the evening you wonder how the 
title applies; then you wake up to the fact 
that the French author did not intend you 
to know that there was a spy in the piece 
until it was nearly over. 

Edithe Wynne Matthison’s 


better to 


forte does 
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not lie in impersonating women of shaky 
morals. Cyril Keightley, late of “ The 
New Sin,” made a fair colonel, while 


Julian L’Estrange convinced as the other 
side of the triangle. 

Sir George Alexander, by the 
recently stepped from the leading part in 


“The Turning Point” to enter vaudeville 


Way, 


at the Palace Theater, as Tommy Dixon in 
a sketch by Max Beerbohm, entitled “ A 
Social Success.” There is real novelty in 
the idea, which reverses the usual form, 
and shows a hero as eager to get out of 
soci ty as most people are to get 1n. Che 


fact that the polished actor-manager of the 
St. James has succumbed to the lure of the 
“halls ” is indeed a triumph for vaudeville 
in London. H. B. Irving, Beerbohm Tree, 
and Cyril Maude have taken the same step 
before him. 

Charles Frohman gave us yet another 
offering from the French —his third and 
last for the season—in The New Seer 
tary.” The title of the piece was palpably 
a makeshift in default of ability to think 
of something more original and striking. 

The next-day reviewers were very hard 
on the play, and not at all enthusiastic in 
what they said of Charles Cherry and Marie 
Doro, who were jointly starred in it. Most 
of the praise went to Ferdinand Gottschalk, 
who gave another of his finished character- 
impersonations. 

Personally, I did not find The New 
Sec retary ” the tedious affair I had been led 


to expect. To be sure, the theme and the 
situations are as threadbare as those we get 
from France usually appear to be nowa 
days; but the heiress’s haughty attitude 


toward the poor secretary was kept up so 
persistently that one was driven by sheer 


curiosity to remain and see how far from 
the final curtain she would give in—as give 
in she must, the piece being comedy. Miss 


Doro was pleasing in the part, which was 
som thin ras she has seldom appt aled to 
me in feminine attire. Which is to say that 


I liked her last spring as Oliver Twist. 


TING IN NEW YORK 


BEST At 


If they will attend a performance of 
Rutherford and Son,” at the Little Thea 
ter, lovers of fine acting will discover that 
pure enjoyment is not incompatible with a 
gloomy story. Winthrop Ames’s charming 


playhouse best fulfils its mission in pre- 
} 


senting dramas of this type, without hope 
of appeal to the man in the street, al- 
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though “Rutherford” did run at the 
Vaudeville, in London, from April until 
July. But then that theater on the Strand 
is almost as tiny as the colonial structure 
in Forty-Fourth Street. 

Remarkable is the fact that this somber 
piece, built around the business ambitions 
of a glass-maker in the north of England, 
should have been turned out by Githa 
Sowerby, a young woman whose chief 
occupation is the writing of fairy - tales. 
This is her first play, and it is said that 
she wrote it purely as a pastime, with no 
thought of its production. She never sent 
it to a manager, and but for its strong 
appeal to Thyrza Norman, who imper 
sonates the young wife, the world might 
never have heard of “ Rutherford and Son.” 

Mr. Ames has imported the English cast, 
headed by Norman McKinnel, of whose 
work it would be impossible to speak in 
terms of praise too extravagant. Hard as 
nails, cunning as a serpent, implacable as 
fate, and yet full of a family affection that 
is intensely human, Mr. McKinnel makes 
us sense the character of Rutherford bv 
art at the actor’s command, be it 


every 
gesture, or merely a glance. 


intonation, 


And nobly is he seconded by the seven 
others in the company. 

Through an odd _ coincidence, glass- 
making is the industry treated in three 


stage presentations of the season, for be 
‘Rutherford and Son” we had it as 
the new Lehar 


sides 
the background in “ Eva,” 
operetta, and in Sousa’s latest output, ~ The 
Glass-blowers.”’ 


CRITICS WHO NEVER ROAST 


the Drama League 
The most recently 
Hartford, Connec- 


but surely 
movement is spreading. 


center is at 


Slow ly 


organized 
ticut 
Shortly after my 
the Chicago home organization, the secr 
tary of the new center starting in Washing- 
ton wrote to ask for suggestions, adding: 


December comments on 


Naturally we wish to begin right, and your 
comments in the magazine show that you have 
given sympathetic thought to the subject 


ascertained, in an 
with Mrs. Best, the president, 
Houston, the chairman of the 
committee in Chicago, how bul- 
prepared for the parent society. 


Meanwhile I have 
interview 
and Miss 
playgoing 
letins are 


They are invariably written that same eve- 
ning, after the first night of the play, and 
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sent to the printer by seven o’clock in the 
morning, before any member of the com- 
mittee has read the comments of the news- 
paper critics. This involves late hours 
and quick work, as most of the committee 
live in Evanston, a Chicago suburb, and 
must needs journey there after the discus- 
sion of their verdict at a late supper. If, 
at this nocturnal gathering, the majority 
do not vote in favor of the play, no bulletin 
upon it is issued. 

In addition to the original organization 
in Chicago, there are now thirteen centers 
in the league, including the two I have just 


mentioned, and others in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Denver, Louisville, 


Grand Rapids, Duluth, and Superior. It 
will be noted that the chief theater city in 
the country—New York—is not included 
in this representation. 

The object of her eastward journey, Mrs. 
Best told me, was to arrange about start 
ing a center in Manhattan, but she returned 
to Evanston with no very sanguine hopes 
of the result. It can only be a question of 
time, however, when a branch will be in- 
augurated closer to Broadway than Brook- 
lyn. Among the large number of women 
that flock week after week to the lectures 
in the course of the League for Political 
Education, there must be many who would 
gladly take up the drama when they come 
to understand that the purpose of the 
Drama League is not to help managers so 
much as to enlighten audiences, by telling 
them what plays are worth their money and 
their time. 

That plays bulletined by the league have 
frequently failed to achieve long runs is 
beside the mark. Most of the centers are 
located in the smaller towns, where the run 
of a piece is necessarily limited to a week. 


The Chicago center, however, has done 
noble service for ‘“ The Blindness of 
Virtue,’ now in its third month in the 


Illinois city, though it ran but two weeks 
in New York. The league heartily in- 
dorsed this play of parental folly, and the 
result has been most gratifving to all con 
cerned. 

Possibly the * Blackbirds ” 
might have been prolonged on Broadway 
had there been Manhattan re 
port on it as the play received at the hands 
of the Washington center, from whose bul- 
letin I quote these three sentences, clear- 
cut and to the point: 


career of 


some such 
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A social comedy, original, bright, and en- 
tertaining. The sympathies of the audi- 
ence are with the man and woman as human 
rather than as moral victors, there be- 
nee of the conventional 
The play 


beings, 
ing a conspicuous abse 
triumph of homespun virtu 


holds the interest thoroughl) 

Succinct, too, is the bulletin’s outline of 
the plot, the whole skilfully compressed 
into the following lines: 

The “blackbirds” are a woman smuggler 
and a card-sharp. The story of the play turns 
on the love of these two for each other and 
their clever attempts to swin 


American 


lle a newly rich 


family 


Surely no one will accuse the Drama 
League of being a “ highbrow” organiza- 
tion, when it is known to favor plays of 
this sort. nd yet the charge of being 
interested only in Maeterlinck, Ibsen, 
Hauptmann, and their kind, is constantly 
being laid at the door of this association 
of playgoers, whose purpose, to quote again 
from the Washington bulletin, is “ to sup- 
port good drama by inducing attendance at 
plays which, by reason of artistic merit or 
the timely and vital nature of the theme, 
the committee deems worthy of patronage.” 

It has been the fashion of managers 
whose productions have not been bulletined 
to sneer at the Drama League. ‘This is 
exceedingly short-sighted, it seems to me, as 
its members always pay for their seats and 
never roast a play. If they pass one piece 
by, the same producer’s next offering may 
gain their approval and obtain a _ wide- 
spread indorsement that does not cost the 
manager one penny. 

The Drama League welcomes new mem- 
bers, and the president, Mrs. A. Starr Best, 
of Evanston, Illinois, will gladly cooper- 
ate with those desiring to form centers in 
cities where none now exist. The annual 
convention will be held at Chicago in 
April. I shall have more to say about this 
next month, and I hope to print extracts 
from bulletins issued by some other centers 
of the league. 

The Drama League should be of help to 
worthy offerings of Shakespeare, but when a 
deliberate attempt is made to run up a hun 
dred performances of “ Hamlet” in New 
York merely for the purpose of advertising 
it on the road, it is a question whether one 
can call such production worthy or not. 
As a matter of fact, John E. Kellerd did 
not get beyond some seventy odd presenta- 


tions, with an added week devoted to ‘‘ The 


L017 


Merchant of Venice,” in which his Shylock 
was notable for its general freedom from 
rant. ‘This, with the month’s 
Sothern and Marlowe at the Manhattan 
Opera House, like term of Fa 
sham in “ Julius Cawsar” at the Lyric, 
makes up New York's 
immortal bard for the present season. 

By the by, I must here correct an error 
in the legend under portrait in the 
february Munsry, where Julie Opp was 
put down as playing Calpurnia with her 
husband, Mr. Faversham. This role fell to 
Jane Wheatleigh, while Miss Opp imper- 
the wife of Brutus. 


season of 


and a 


VW . 7 } 
alowance OF the 


sonated Portia, 


GUARANTEEING TO PLEASI 


Nearly all of this season’s Broadway hits 
are American-made, and yet at least half 
the new offerings are British, when they 
are not French, and usually with English 
players. An exception i: this latter respect 
was “ The Woman of It,” which played 
in London last year under the name of 
The Best People.” It was presented here 
by William A. Brady, with Cyril Scott 
and Janet Beecher heading the cast, close- 
ly followed in the running by another clever 
pair, Dallas Anderson and _ Josephine 
Brown. 

Written by Frederick Lonsdale, “ The 
Woman of It” is a comedy of attenuated 
plot, but refreshingly humorous. The 
daily critics were not kind to the piece, but 
the audiences appeared to enjoy it, and 
Mr. Brady took no serious risk in adver 
tising ‘his offer to refund the price of his 
consider he 

The man 
ager perhaps lacked the courage of his con- 
victions, however, as the piece was suddenly 
taken off at the end of a fortnight, leaving 
the Thirty-Ninth Street Theater dark for 
ten nights. 

“The Woman of It” was very, very 
English, but it is because three of our 
farces are so very, very American that they 
are all making good in London. 

Speaking of American plays in London, 
the Hippodrome over there has appr 
priated novel features, lock, stock, and 
barrel, from our own Winter Garden. The 
Gaby Glide, ‘“ Dixie Land,” the Beauty 
Cliorus, and the raised platform down the 
middle of the house along which this sam« 
chorus files, all are potent features in 
“* Hullo, Rag-Time.” According to the 
London Sketch, most of the orders for 


seat to any one who did not 
had received his money's worth. 
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Hippodrome stalls— this is no pun; it’s 


what they always call orchestra-chairs over 
there— are accompanied by a postscript 
underlined five times, as if the fate of a 
government depended upon a strict atten- 
tion to its terms—‘‘ Center gangway abso- 
lutely essential.”” Which, being interpreted, 
means the middle aisle, along which the 
raised platform aforesaid is built. 


IN THE “ WIDOW’S”™ TRAIL 


It was inevitable that the sensational hit 
of “ The Merry Widow ’—first produced 
in New York in October, 1907—should 
bring to our stage a steady stream of operas 
by Franz Lehar. In the last year and a 
half we have had no fewer than four Lehar 


pieces—* Gipsy Love,” “ The Count of 
Luxembourg,” “ Eva,” and “ The Man 
With Three Wives.” The first-named was 
of uneven merit; the second, while not a 
sensation, is doing fairly well; “ Eva” 
proved an absolute failure; “ ‘The Man 
With Three Wives” has awakened more 
enthusiasm than anything of this com- 


poser’s since “ The Merry Widow,” though 
the chorus of praise has been by no means 
without a dissonant note cropping up her 
and there. 

Very wisely, mention of the perpetra- 
tors of the libretto was left off the program, 
for, as usual, the story, old in conception 
and tangled in its unraveling, was a hand- 
icap to the composer. Lehar owes much 
more to Melville Ellis, who designed some 
strikingly pretty costumes, and to Messrs. 
J. C. Huffmann and William J. Wilson, 
who staged the piece with gratifying effect- 
iveness. The military finale of the second 
act is both inspiring and inspiriting. It 
is a relief to get away from cut-and-dried 
chorus evolutions and watch such apparent- 
ly impromptu rompings as, for instance, 
those of Dolly Castles and her maids in the 
last act of “ Three Wives,” when all they 
have in the way of property is one bench. 

Of haunting charm is the lullaby music, 
recurring in the natural evolution of the 
story, and “When You’re Traveling” is 
certain to be popular with restaurant or- 
chestras. Sophye Barnard isn’t a_ bad 
Colett her voice contrasting effectively 
with that of Alice Yorke, the real, original, 
blown-in-the-bottle wife of the fickle Havs, 
who is the courier of a tourist agency, and 
has a sweetheart in every stopping-place. 

The Man With Three Wives ” is billed 


and in merit it isn’t so far 


as operetta, 
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removed from “ The Merry Widow” that 
one would seem to be looking at it through 
the wrong end of the opera-glass. 


AWAITING PICTURES THAT WILL SPEAK 


The so-called legitimate theaters are 
taking the bull by the horns in meeting the 
competition of the moving pictures. One 
vaudeville house in New York has just paid 
a big salary to a motion-picture poser, for a 
single week, merely to show himself in the 
flesh and talk about his film experiences. 
Surely the whirligig of time brings its 
revenges! Some half-dozen years ago this 
same actor went into the “ in sheer 
desperation, not being able to connect with 
a job in his regular calling. 

Meanwhile the film companies are in 
vesting part of their enormous profits in 
paying more for their scenarios, and thus 
getting better stories. This may be partly 
due to the competition of such nerve-stir- 
ring reels as those of the Buffalo Jones and 
Paul Rainey big-game hunts. In these we 
know that the actions of the animals, at 
least, are spontaneous, and the constant 
reminder of the fact that the photographer 
was in real peril lends a spice to the per- 
formance that the cut-and-dried 
and cheap Western melodrama reels lack 

Daniel Frohman’s “ Famous Players ” 
series may bring a new and much-to-be- 
desired factor into the game. It is to be 
hoped that he will find Hackett, Mrs. Fiske, 
and Ethel Barrymore more obliging in the 
way of costumes than was Sarah Bernhardt, 
who merely conceded the ruff to Queen 
Elizabeth, and for the rest wore the cling- 
ing draperies of modern France, the wide 
skirts and the puffed sleeves being left to 
the imagination of the spectators. Possibly) 
this was a prearranged discrepancy, on the 
ground that picture patrons would rather 
see a live Sarah than a dead Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile the public is anxiously 
awaiting actual demonstration of Edison’s 
new talking pictures, which are described 
in an article published elsewhere in this 
number. If successful, they will of course 
revolutionize the business, but there may 
still be impediments in the way. One diffi- 
culty, it is said, lies in the breaking of th 
films. These can easily be rejoined, but if 
the talking section has synchronized with 
the picture reel before the break, a new 
adjustment is necessary if the word and 
the act are to match after it. 

Vaithew 


movies ” 


‘ al ’ 
cnase 


if h ite, Jr 
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BETTER CORPORATION LAWS 


J OTHING illustrates more striking- 
| ly the growing popular demand in 
this country for reform in corpora- 
tion methods than the proposed revision of 
the New Jersey “trust laws.” The effort 
to check scandals and abuses by correcting 
the statutes which made them possible re- 
ceives added force from the fact that it was 
warmly indorsed in the final message of 
President-elect Wilson to the State Legis- 
lature. It is a natural inference that the 
animating spirit, if not the substance, of 
the remedial legislation will find reflection 
in the corporation policy of the new 
national administration. 

That New Jersey should take the initia 
tive in this matter is significant. The laws 
which it proposes to sweep away are those 
which the State placed upon its statute- 
books in the early nineties of the last cen- 
tury, with the distinct purpose of giving 
corporations privileges they could obtain 
nowhere else. Under these provisions con- 
cerns like the Standard Oil Trust and the 
American Sugar Refineries Company, vir 
tually outlawed by Ohio and New York 
respectively, passed through a form of dis- 
solution and i New 
Jersey charters, and with a slight change 
in title; and thereafter, until the Federal 
authorities stepped in, they performed every 


reincorporation with 
] 


offensive act which the States of their 

original domicil had sought to forbid. 
Under the New Jersey statutes, com- 

panies were chartered to engage in any 


for they 
by buving and hold- 


Other 


such as 


kind of desired 
could readily do this 
ing the shares of other 
unusual powers were granted them, 
the right to buy and sell their own out 
standing stock in the market. Thus there 
sprang into existence a whole series of 
holding companies, mergers, and combina- 


business they 


conce>rns., 


PUBLICATIONS 


tions with a warrant from New Jersey. The 
“home of trusts,” and 
great industrial amal- 
gamations of the last twenty years were 
formed under her famous trust statutes. 

In later years other commonwealths, en- 
vious of her success in attracting large cor- 
porations and garnering rich fees, made a 
bid for the business by enacting even looser 
laws; but New Jersey had blazed the trail, 
and held the cream of the trade. 

The latitude of the New Jersey statutes 
may be inferred from the admission of one 
of the counsel in the Northern Securities 
case, that under its charter it would be 
theoretically possible for the company to 
hold control of all the railways in the United 
States. Countless which never 
did, and never could do, a stroke of busi- 
in the little State across the Hudson 
from New York — Western railway com- 
panies, mining combinations, manufa 
turing concerns, New York dry-goods stores 

flocked to New Jersey because that State 
permitted things which their own common- 
wealths denied, or because they could dodge 


State became the 


practically all the 


concerns 


ness 


taxes, or avoid making their reports public, 
or something of that sort. 

Of course, there are two sides to almost 
every proposition, and this is true of cor- 
poration laws as of things. If 
statutes are so rigid that they hobble in- 
dustry through undue restraints, prevent 
ing initiative and throttling expansion, they 


other 


place a premium upon evasions, and men 
will defeat them by going to other States. 
Nor should it be inferred that all the creat 
industrial concerns organized in New Jer- 
unlawful that 
harmful in their operations 
dency was 


sey were combinations, or 
all have been 
Such is not the case; but the te: 
bad, and, as Governor Wilson said in his 
“the laws of New Jersey, as they 
stand, so far from checking monopoly, 
actually encourage it.” 





NOTE—All matter in this department was written before the end of January. 
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For just how much mischief these lax 
provisions are responsible, it is difficult to 
say; but undoubtedly they have been harm- 
ful, both directly through the encourage- 
ment they gave to quasi-monopolies, and 
indirectly through their influence in lower- 
ing corporation requirements elsewhere, 
thus depriving other States of their just 
dues and investors of safeguards they had 
a right to expect. They were directly 
responsible for the wild orgy of company 
promotion and security-speculation prior to 
the financial disturbances of 1903, and thes 
made possible those “ combinations in r 
straint of trade * which the Federal govern 
ment has been and still is prosecuting to 
the general unsettlement of business. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the proposed 
statutes at length, for doubtless the meas- 
ures as drafted will be subject to amend- 
ments they are spread upon the 
statute-books. But it may be said that the 
spirit in which they are conceived is drastic, 
and that they are calculated to bring about 
a real corrective in the matter of unfair 
restraints of competition and many other 
things. They provide for a revocation of 
the charters of offending corporations, and 
for the imprisonment of guilty individuals. 

From the investors’ view-point, and that 
of the security markets, the new provisions 
mergers and industrial combina- 
tions are of the deepest interest. The great 
holding companies chartered under the 
present laws maintain their existence, and 
may retain the stock they now hold in other 
concerns, for there is nothing retroactive in 
the proposals; but they must not increase 
their security holdings, and hereafter no 
company shall be organized possessing such 
powers. Mergers of corporations without 
recourse to the holding-company device will 
be permitted upon the written approval of 
the authorities, but only under safeguards 
calculated to prevent the old abuses. 

These safeguards are contained in the 
no fictitious stock shall he 


before 


regarding 


provisions that “ 


issued: that no stock shall be issued for 
profits not yet earned, but only anticipated: 
that when stock is issued on the basis of 


the stock of any other corporation pur- 
chased, no stock shall be issued therefor in 
an amount greater than the sum actually 
paid for such stock, in cash or its equiva- 
lent.” had they 
existed in the New Jersey corporation laws 
a dozen years ago, would have prevented 
floods of watered stock. They would 


Provisions such as these 


Vast 
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also have rendered impossible some of the 
huge syndicate and promoting profits which 
disturbed public sentiment, and which have 
provoked such hostility toward corpora- 
tions, the stock-exchanges, the “ Money 
Trust,” and Wall Street in general. 

No one who has given careful study to 
the problems of present-day finance can 
fail to realize that many of them spring 
from lax and heterogeneous corporation 
laws. Therein, too, is the genesis of much 
of the get-rich-quick promoting evil, and 
very much, also, which concerns illegitimate 
finance. The most offensive feature of 
manipulation — that of establishing _ fic- 
titious values for stock which represents no 
cash investment in a property—has its true 
origin deeper than the stock broker or the 
stock exchanges. It harks back to the 
legislators who enacted defective laws, and 
to promoters, lawyers, and _ corporation 
managers who utilized them in capitalizing 
enterprises excessively. Wherein the New 
York Stock Exchange is blamable, it must 
correct itself; but one must not lose sight 
of the fact that we should not have bad 
securities and bad practises unless we had 
bad laws and defective methods to bring 
them into existence. 

If other States catch the infection of 
reform in corporation laws inaugurated by 
New Jersey, and follow that commonwealth 
in her regeneration as they followed her in 
lax and vicious ways, there is hope that we 
shall put our financial house in order. We 
need such a process sadly; and now that 
the entire country is bent upon elevating 
commercial and financial morals, the State 
Legislatures cannot well hold back. 

Corrective legislation, of course, must be 
carefully thought out and considerately en- 
acted, but public interest demands it, and 
it must be had. Instead of boasting of the 
amount of capital attracted to their States 
by the framing of loose corporation laws, it 
ought to be a reproach to a commonwealth, 
and an offense for legislators, to lower the 
standards which give protection and pre 
vent 


scandals and abuses. 


REAL-ESTATE BONDS AGAIN 


N the issue of this magazine for No- 
vember last we printed a brief articl: 
ol real-estate bonds, with special 
reference to the debenture issues of the 
notorigus New York Central Realty Com- 
pany, and of other concerns following the 
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same general plan of procuring capital for 
their undertakings through sales of bonds 
which are little better than promissory 
notes, for they have no actual security 
behind them. 

In that article we took occasion to say 
that “ there is nothing more perilous in the 
way of speculation than unimproved or par- 
tially developed suburban property.” We 
pointed out that “unsecured bonds based 
upon supposed equities in such lots and 
plots participate in all the uncertainties of 
such speculation.” 

This view of the situation received a 
forcible confirmation, in January, from the 
failure of the Dean Alvord companies, a 
group of interrelated concerns which for 
a number of years have been exploiting 
various projects on Long Island. The com 
panies involved are the Belle Terre Estates, 
Incorporated; the Roslyn Estates, Incor 
porated; the Dean Alvord Securities Com 
pany; the Suburban Construction Com 
pany; and the Dean Alvord Company. 
Their operations have been upon a scale 
so extensive that when the receivers 
charge of their affairs they had unsecured 
bonds outstanding to the amount of mor: 
than three million dollars. 

We do not wish to create the impression 
that the Dean Alvord projects fall in a 
class with those of the New York Central 
Realty Company, for such is not the case. 
The latter stuffed, padded, and ballooned 
its supposed assets in such an outrageous 
fashion, and misrepresented its proposition 
in so many ways, that four of its officials 


! 
took 


were indicted and arrested for fraud. 
There are no charges of that character 
against the Dean Alvord concerns. In fact, 


they were regarded as among the strongest 
companies specializing in the developm« 
of New York suburban property. 

The failure of these better - 
cerns, however, emphasizes the weakness 
which inherent in such projects, 
illustrates the risks investor 
in buying unsecured bonds of companies 
exploiting non-income-producing property 
As we pointed out in our November article, 
when issued by corporations of undoubted 
integrity, long experience, and expert 
knowledge of real estate, which deal in 
improved, rent-paying, productive property, 
a debenture may not an undesirablk 
security for an investor who may wisely 
assume a limited risk; but it is likely to 
prove a delusion and a snare when brought 


nt 


class col 


is and 


an assumes 
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out by a concern of any but the highest 
character. It is almost certain to prove so, 
when the issuing company has much un- 
productive real estate on hand. 

Suburban schemes look very pretty on 
paper, and read well in alluring literature, 
but expected developments may not, and 
frequently do not, materialize. 

Nearly all such projects follow a general 
plan, which includes the acquisition of an 
acreage tract by the promoters. ‘This gen- 
erally is mortgaged back to the seller, or 
to else, for nearly its full value, 
and sometimes for more than its full value. 
A company is formed to improve and dis- 
pose of the property; there may be two 
of three companies, for there are wheels 
within wheels in these schemes. Funds for 
development work may be procured from 
bank loans, or they may be secured through 
of debentures to investors. In too 

the purchase rs hi been led 
to believe that they were buying the safest 
of all urities, mortgage 
bond, when matter « the 
was wholly unsecured. 

The promoters, of course, expect that the 
property will value the 
amount of the mortgace and other indebted- 
ness, and that profitable sales of lots and 
plots and houses will take care of expenses, 
taxes, and interest charges, 
tually provide the means of « 
company's indebtedness and putting it 
velvet.” This is very well in theory, 
it does not always work out in practise 

Several of the Alvord projects, for in- 
stance, were developed in attractive 
manner for but the 
prices of land and houses were held at 
high figures. With the general contraction 
in business which followed the pani of 
1907, the in near 
New York fizzled out, and be- 
came difficult and slow of 

So long land companies can 
sell property, 
ly, but their 
ceases if the expenses, 
chi and taxes run on, hor accu 
mulating at a rapid rate until many hon 
estly intentioned concerns have found 
themselves unable to meet their obligations 
and have been forced to the wall. The 
assets are in the property and improve- 
ments, but this is subject to underlying 
liens, while the “ equities ” the deben- 
ture-holders rest somewhere in the shadow 


some one 


or 


| 
lt 


the s 


Mmanv Cases, iV 


real-estate 


ho | 


as a r fact Issue 


enhance in above 


and will even- 
learing off the 
“on 


but 


persons of ealth, 


boom suburban property 


such land 
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Sait, 

as suburbar 

yvimming 


of income 


evervthing 


goes s 
principal source 


sales stop heir 
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zone between the gross indebtedness and 
the value of the property which latter 


usually depreciates rapidly when the con- 
cern gets into trouble. 

The debenture holds r 
in a fa y concern art likely to be 
hard indeed. In all probability the land 
produces no income, and years may 
before it can | Meanwhile, the 
vestor may be called upon to pay an assess- 
ment, and may have his bonds “ sweated ’ 
or reduced in amount. 

Not infrequently, the entire 
investment is lost through the wiping out 
of the supposed “ equities.” The property 
may en bought in boom times at 
high prices; it may have been wastefully 
developed, and the valuations placed upon 
it by the company may prove to have been 
excessive. This last is a common develop- 
ment, even with companies of good charac- 
ter, for not likely to 
have been the receiver 
takes hold. 

Moreover, it is more difficult to sell land 
after the company’s difficulty than before, 
for the glamour has passed away, and the 
enthusiastic literature becomes as unpal- 
atable as ditch-water. In order to effect 
sales, it may to change the 
entire scheme of development or make great 
sacrifices, destroying the equities; or the 
property may be foreclosed under the mort- 
gage, leaving nothing but so much paper in 
the hands of debenture-holders. 

The failure of the Dean Alvord compa- 
nies follows close upon the collapse of the 
New York Central Realty and 
the bankruptcy of another affiliated group 

the Industrial Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, New York Mortg: Company, 


expe riences O© a 


pass 


ye sold. in- 


however, 


have b 


appraisals are 
until 


1 
the 


disinterested 


be necessary 


Company 


the 
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and the Columbia Real Estate Company. 
These concerns had unsecured obligations 
to the total amount of nearly six million 
dollars outstanding in the hands of the 
public. Their disastrous downfall directs 
attention anew to the great necessity for 
close official supervision over such 
cerns and their security issues. At present 
the only limitation as to the volume of so- 
called bonds they may issue appears to be 
the quantity they can succeed in selling. 
Last winter an effort was made to place 
these compahies under the control of the 
New York State Banking Department, but 


con- 


the bill was started late, and failed of 
passing the Assembly, though it got 
through the Senate. The measures which 
have been reintroduced this session pro- 


vide that the superintendent of banks shall 
have the right to examine the books of the 
companies in the same manner as those of 
a bank. It is made a criminal offense to 
issue such without the consent of 
the department, or to issue them to a greater 
extent than eighty per cent of the equity 
which the issuing company holds in the 
property that theoretically secures the obli- 
gation. While the enactment of such laws 
will not bring back a dollar of the millions 
that have been lost through unsecured de- 
bentures of suburban land companies, it 
would safeguard investors in the future. 

There is an urgent need for some super 
vision over these concerns, and for a regu- 
lation of their issues. The situation is such 
in the vicinity of New York—and the same 
is true of other large cities —that unless 
this phase of high finance is speedily 
checked, there are likely to be still heavier 
losses than those already incurred by thou- 
sands of inexperienced investors. 


} 
bonds 


ORRESPONDENTS. 


\ ever possible, they shoul be accom- 
pamed by prospectuses and any correspond- 
. ! eines , ~ > } 

ence which may have passed between readers 


vd the 


unusual 


promoters of propositions promising 
Such 


» 
Pro yspectuses 


returns to investors material 


returned, if 
information, or a 


desired 
| 


will be 


leged information, 


give 
which is prosecuting 

doubt ful 
projects are unknown in large cities, the 
dors of the shares confining their offerings to 
small places, counting upon the 
gullibility of such 


frequently essential in 


investigations Moreover, many 


ven 


residents of 
supposed ignorance or 


persons 
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Write proper names clearly. Life is too 
short to permit a busy man to waste time over 


bad handwriting. 


SOME ASBESTOS DISCREPANCIES 


I am enclosing a circular letter from William H. Dick 
son, president of the International Asbestos Mills 
Power Company, of Denver, relative to that enterprise 
I cannot reconcile certain of the statements therein with 
the article which appeared in the September Muwnsey's 
and I would like to ask if there has been any change in 
the proposition R. G. D., Chicago, Ill 


not at all 
respondent cannot reconcile statements in the 
circular letter of President William H. Dick 
son to the shareholders of the International 
Asbestos Mills and Power Company and the 
Northwestern Mills Company with 
those made by us in exposing the undertaking 
He make the 


and 


t* is surprising that our cor- 


Asbestos 


some months ago. does not 

points of disagreements clear, however. If 
he has in mind the extravagant statements of 
a mine-surveyor concerning the asbestos de 


posit at Casper Mountain, Wyoming, we may 
say that they are quite like others made years 
ago by the companies, but not supported by 
the information to be found in the reports of 
the United States Geological Survey 

We will add that there have been, and are, 
many other things in the letters and literature 


of these asbestos companies that we cannot 
reconcile with the situation as we knew it 
and wrote about it. Of this there is good 


evidence in the fact that our presentation of 
the case to the chief post-office 
which did not agree at all with the 
given by the promoters, resulted, last July, in 
the indictment, by the Federal grand jury at 
Denver, of Abram E. Minium, W. A. Fisher, 
S. E. Colyer, and Henry C. upon 
charges of using the mails f purposes of 


inspector, 


version 


Beeler, 
tor 
fraud in selling the stock of the concerns 

The of these men from 
charges of irregularity by President 
and his associates, only six weeks before their 
arrest, is another feature which we have never 
been able to reconcile. It matter of 
common notoriety at the time that the Inter- 
national Company, though heavily in debt, had 
paid unearned dividends to effect stock sales; 
that the affiliated companies rossly 
overcapitalized, having a total ation 
of twenty-five million dollars, represented by 
shares which were at a 
each; and that inside cliques 
special “ rake-offs ” and 
left little or for the treasury or for 
development work 

On the other hand, it is not at all 
for us to reconcile, or at least to understand, 
many of President 
the circular letter dated January 2 
stance, we are at 
that the indictment of 


exoneration all 


Dickson 


was a 


were ¢ 
author! 
cent or so 
had 


commissions, 


selling 


enjoved 


which 


no money 


Dickson’s statements in 


For in- 


1 


not surprised to learn 


owners and pro- 
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moters of the property “ interfered greatly 
with our (their) raising additional funds 
The arrest of a company’s officials on charges 
of fraud usually has that chilling effect upon 
investors. It does not at all 


all strange to 
us that asbestos shareholders will not buy ad- 


seem 


ditional stock or subscribe for bonds, or that 
the companies may “eventually go into the 
hands of a receiver.” 

That this twenty-live-million-dollar  stock- 
jobbing aggregation is in a very bad way, 
financially, is frankly admitted by Mr. Dick- 
son, who succeeded the indicted Minium as 


president some time before the latter's arrest 


His letter states that the mines and mills are 


closed down, and that disaster stares the 
project in the face unless means are found 
to pay its debts, develop and improve the 
works, and get the enterprise started. This 


is a rather interesting commentary upon the 


condition of a company which sold stock 
under the pretense that everything was fre¢ 
and clear, and that it was paying dividends 
from money earned 

In the course of his letter, President Dick- 
son remarks that “the business is no different 
than any other business.” This seems to dis 
play a somewhat confused idea of commercial 
ethics on the part of a gentleman who was 
once attorney general of the State of Colo 
rado. Bad as certain features of “ big busi 
ness” may appear in these days of corpora 
tion keelhauling, we know of few enterprises 
—and none at all in which we would risk 


-where the chief promoters and some 


under in- 


money - 
recent, if 
dictments 

Although the asbestos mines 


rest 
the 
and mills which 


1 
otficials 


not present, 


for fraudulent use of mails 


constitute this “business” are in Wyoming, 
we do not find any warm indorsement of 
President Dickson’s views in the annual mes 





sage of Governor Carey, of that State To 
the demanding the enactment of 
_ aw,” like that of Kansas, to 


of 


Wyoming, 


things 


protect the innocent investors 


the Governor says, among other 
with head 


onor upon 


stock by con 


The sale of asbestos 
quarters in Denver, 





Colorado, has b1 


the State of Wyoming 
Mr. Dickson's circular presents four prop- 
ositions which may avert an impending 


this 


president 


bonds, but 
abandoned, for the 


receivership. One is to se 


is promptly 
acknowledges that they cannot be sold 

The proposition 
tary assessment of stock, to raise one 


thousand dollars 


second volun- 


suggests a 
hundred 
This should not be beyond 


the ability of a _ twenty-five-million-dollar 
aggregation, but unfortunately North Amer- 
ican Asbestos stock is selling at one cent a 
share. Recent quotations for others of the 


{ 
group are—Northwestern Asbestos, two cents; 
Wyoming Consolidated Asbestos, 1 


three-quarters cet International 


one a 


Asbestos 


tc: 
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an Power Compa y; three and one- 
half cents. Unless the assessment was a full 
one hundred per cent of the current 
price, we do not see how the holder of a 


~~ 


of Northwestet 
any sessment at all, for the smallest com 
of the United States is a cent 

third proposition is one of leasing the 
mpany for a term of years, while the fourth 
and last suggests that shareholders should re- 
turn fifty or sixty per cent of their stock to 
the treasut Although in view of the al 
quotations this does not seem a erv great 


President Dickson speaks of it as a 


‘large donation It is certain,” he adds, “ that 
all of the stock will not be worth as much 
if the company goes into the hand fa re 
ceiver as forty or fifty per cent would be 
worth with sufficient capital in the treasury 


The company, apparently, leans toward this 
last proposal, ording to the 


lar, would 


which, ac circu- 


enable a group of capitalists to 
make en ugh out ¢ { it themselves rr to induc e 
them to furnish much As one 
capitalist, affectionately described as “ Daddy’ 
Minium, the “father of Wyoming Asbestos,” 


and the promoter of the enterprise, is said to 


needed money 


made a great deal out of the 


have propos 
tion sweating” the 
stock, and bringing outside capitalists into the 


the untortunate 


already, this plan ot 


project, may not appeal to 
shareholders 

The four plans, it 
Dick son's letter, are 
that the 


been turned down many times” are 


appears from President 


merely tet 
tions to show officers, who have 
*‘ working 
prob 
might assist the solution 


dered their 


line to solve the financial 
think it 


along every 
lem.” We 
somewhat if the promoters 
bonus stock, and returned to the 
ial commissions and the pro 


surrei 
their large sp 


ceeds of shares sold by them quietly o1 the 


“ outside 


‘RITIC OF HIGH-GRADE BONDS 
CK I 

I have often noticed that y ads your readers to buy 
good bonds for investment. I wonder if you are aware 


that the majority of bonds steadily decrease in price, year 
aft year In other words, if a good bond sells at 105 in 
19 the hiel t price will be tog in ind de 
cre ing a point or two each year 

Il am enclosing herewith a list of fifteen gilt-edged bonds 
such ¢ Pennsylva 1 fours, Reading fours, and 
Valley four You will note that these have al! dec 





in price each year for the past seven ve If 





maturity, twenty or thirty years hence 


money back: but a good investment, according to my 

mind, is one which you can cash wit 

tir 1¢ in 1 in the 
Therefore, I do not c 


mean time keep your money tntact 

nsider your advice to buy gilt 
edged bonds for investment a good ree idation: but 
I should like to hear what you have to say on the subject 


F. R. M.. Philadelphia, Pa 





correspondent sends a 


bonds, with their 


his letter our 
fifteen 


With 


list of gilt-edged 


highest annual quotations for a series of years 
Though they have not 


since 19005 declined 
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is heavily or as steadily as he says—for in- 
stance, there were sharp recoveries in 1908 
ver 1907—they sho i net depreciation for 
the entire interval, ranging from four and 
one-half to cleven points 
4 = - 4 1 
\« On ir we aware ot this tendency, 
it we have mentioned it repeatedly, and have 


illustrated it with a list of securities far mor 
than the one our correspondent 


representative 
] bonds and 


found in 


enclose namely, with 


municipal 
funds. This will be 


ntitled 


Kuropean state 
Bonds,” 
August 


The Decline in 
number for 
last 

But because bonds have been declining for 
correspondent is not 
that 


shrink one or 


a series of vears, our 
justified in his conclusion high-grade 
necessarily 
that this erosion 
tinue indefinitely. If he had 
investigation — say, to 1893 — h« 
period of 
eight years during which the price tenden 
The net gal 


1893 and 1901 was fully as 


Issues 


two pornts a 
year, or is destined to con 
gone further 
back im his 
would have hit 


upon a seven ofr 


was one of continuous advance 
in bonds between 
rreat, in the aggregate, as the decline betwee 
1905 and IQ13 

\t its maturity, a valid thousand-dollar bond 


is worth one thousand dollars—no less and 


irrespective of the 
capital or other 
there is a natural tendency for a bond selling 


no more In consequence, 


changing worth of causes, 
at a premium to decline as it draws toward its 
redemption while the tendency for a 
bond selling at a discount will be to advances 

Stripping this feature of all 
upon the 


date, 


technicalities, 


bearing amortization of premiums 
and the reinvestment of interest, let us assume 
that a security due ten years hence is selling 
at 105, of a thousand-dollar bond 
As at maturity it will besworth its face value, 


nd no more, it is obvious that the premium 


$1,050 tor 


must disappear in the interim, and in all prob 
ability it will do so through a gradual shrink 
selling price 


bond 


age m the 
Take 
also due in ten years. Of 


for the 


another quoted at 90, or Sooo, 


course, to account 
difference in selling price, there must 


presumably be a difference in the credit of 
character of the 


the mpanies, o1 In the 
bonds; but if the mecern issuing the cheaper 
bond is solvent, it will redeem the debenture, 


' 


date of maturity, at one thousand d 


discount in the 





selling price will 





probably be made up by a slow process of 
accretion during the interval 

With issues of remote maturity — fifty, 
sevent ive, or one hw dred years hence- the 
tendency of the security at a premium to de 
cline, and of the one at a discount to advance, 
vill be searcely appreciable from year to 
year; but it often becomes an important factor 
with a bond close to maturity 


In the foregoing our readers will find the 
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reason why, in times of financial uncertainty, 
experienced investors buy short-term notes, or 
bonds of near maturity, in preference to long- 
term obligations; and also why they give their 
preference to well-secured issues selling at a 
discount, rather than to those which command 
a premium. 

The sagging tendency of high-grade bonds 
in recent years is due to no mherent weakness 
in the securities themselves, but to various 
contributory causes, chief of which, probably, 
is the changing worth of investment capital 
If, for any reason whatever, capital becomes 
more valuable, forcing corporations to pay 
live per cent for funds where once they paid 
but four per cent, the tendency of all things 
by the worth of 
themselves to the 


whose price is governed 


money will be to adjust 
altered conditions 

As you cannot 
or change the rate of 
both are specified in a contract 
in which an equalizing readjustment can lk 
brought through a decline in 
until the amount of 
money invested in the old issues 
the income 
a higher rate of 
which has now been going on for 
Perhaps it may further, but our 
readers may rest assured that it will not con 
tinue indefinitely If it did, the tinancial and 
commercial fabric of the world would collaps« 
—which is not likely to happen 

Without doubt, the long-continued wasting 
in high-grade bonds has entailed cruel loss« 
upon the holders of the old obligations; but 
one should not lose sight of the fact that 
many of the bonds which have depreciated ars 
the best the their « 
tensive declines they 
upon a more attractive 
vestment than for 
should the downward tendency continue for a 
while longer, it apparent that first- 
rate securities which have already declined ten 


abridge the life of a bond, 


interest it bears—tor 
the only way 
about is price, 
interest yield on the 
approximates 
from the newer bonds, which pay 
interest This is the process 
ome yeal 


proceed 


world know ;, and since 
have become established 
basis for a new in- 
many years past ven 
must be 


or twelve points have already anticipated very 


much of their utmost possible depreciation, 


and have gone far on the road toward an 
adjustment to the new conditions 
Our 1 


correspondent does not approve our 
advice to investors that they 


should buy gilt 
edged bonds in spite, and partly because, of 
the fact that they 
vears. What, then, 
unseasoned securities or speculative stock, and 
that at a time of great 

We claim no infallibiltv of 
writing of investments, but we believe that 


have declined in recent 


should we recommet 


uncertainty 


judgment in 


those who confine their purchases to high- 
grade securities will have no occasion to 
reeret their action, say, five years henes For 
one thing, they will receive their interest 


recularly, which is a great comfort: and it is 
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not at all impossible that they may see the 


pendulum swing back again, in the matter of 
prices 
BONDS WITH A BONUS 


STOCK 


In making an investment, what, if any, are the advan- 
s which carrya 





x 


tages of buying bonds or preferred stoc 
common stock “ bonus,"’ and what are the drawbacks? 

Upon what theory is the stock “ bonus" justified, and is 
it true that great fortunes have been made from watered 


bonds? 


tock given away without consideration with 
Your views on this subject will interest several of your 
readers, who have been considering an investment in 


some coal company bonds which are offered at par witha 
tifty-per-cent stock bonu 


In banking circles generally, the purchase 


ot bonds or preferred stocks carrying a bonus 


of common stock is classed as a speculative, 


not an investment transactioi rt necessity, 


which gives away its stock with 
1 


bonds 


the company 
a sale of its must be a new and un- 


seasoned enterprise, or a reorganization or 
combination of old concerns into a new com 
jected a large quantity of 


pany, which has in 


water into the new capitalization \n_ estab- 


lished property, or a conservatively capitalized 
amalgamation, does not and cannot give away, 
for nothing, something of actual present value 

Capital i: 
measure of 


timid, and, as there is always some 


uncertainty mm a new enterprise, 
must be offered to tempt 
This special 


extra imducements 
1 


capital to take risks attraction 


often assumes the form of a stock bonus, and 
many projects have been floated successfully 
in that way 

It 1s reasonably safe to assume, however, 


that a company offering with its bonds so large 


a bonus as fifty per cent of stock has mort 


gaged its properiy to its full value, or more 
Kvery dollar actually invested in the enter- 
prise i probably represented by the bond 


nN 
Bonus stock does not represe it a penny 
of cash investment; it has no real value, but 


and anticipated 


issue, 


is a capitalization of good-wi 
profits, which may or may not be realized 
The advantages, if any, of 
with stock bonus 


buying bonds or 


preferred shares attached 


depend wholly upon future contingencies. If 
the project develops succe sfully, the specu- 
lative bond which the purchaser has acquired 
will improve in general character: and if the 


prospers and shows large earnings, 
increases its tangible asset 
surplus, and 


ic bonus stock, 


company 
{ cumulates a 
is finally able to declare divi- 
dends, tl 
at the outset, will develop into a thing 
managed 


which was without 
value 
of worth. If the company is well 
and prospers exceedingly, the watered stocl 
may in time become very valuable 

there is no assurance that tl 
outcome 
the outset: 
stead of 
lose every dollar he has 


Of course 
will be the 
capitalized at 
at all, and n 


the purchaser may 


Such a project is ovet 
it may not develop 
winning a bie fortune, 





3 1 
bond « irrying i st k I 
speculative character of 
probability that the enter] 
veloped state \n inexperic 


he has invested sately bec: 


a bond, d that he has 
tage because of the stock 
realize th ire har 
tion, or appre te the f 


without value, and gives 


advantage, unless the pro 
successfully The buyer 
ably, that bankers ince 


their “ big money nt 
not realize that promotin 
which are not proper for 

One of the evils of tl 


as applied to railways, was 


ley Commission a y 
the commission said that 
at times deluded into the 
a security behind their b 


exist, and that the compat 


a piece of property whet 


izing an expectation B 
carries a false statement 1 
it purports to be “ full-p: 
able,” when in all probal 
been paid in in cash, the 
a inst property already 1 
value 

TI facilitic ifforde 
finance in this way are among 
fects of our mixed-up st 


and they have contribute 


stability of American secur 


the clic f basis of that lee 
ward the railways, which has 
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that represented no cash outlay all 
that was given away as a bonus with bonds?” 
So the innocent investor, who had no part 
the original flotation, and who purchased 
the security after the project had passed b 
yond the experimental stage, is made to suffer 
i s a nn tted years ago by other men 
itis a big question, this, and there is some 
thing to be said on both sides Capital wo 
er have assumed the risks it did in the it 
of railway development, for instances 


ess extra inducements were offered; and 

our industrial development could never have 

been what it is, but for the railways. But the 
tz 


ilizing cor- 


direct evasion of the law in capi 
porations regardless of true value, and re- 
gardless of the amount of capital l 
vested, has built up a sort of 





monster, which threatens the 
creator, the corporation itself. 
The Hadley Commission maintained that 
railroad corporation has no justification in at- 
tracting bondholders’ money by representing 
that one hundred cents has been paid in on 
hen one hundred cents 
1, and we indorse this 
nion. From the nature of things, we think 


the company’s stock, w 
has not been paid ll 


there is even less justification for a manu 
facturing or industrial company to over- 
capitalize and water its stock, than for a rai 


to do so As a rule, the operations of 





concerns, and the probable resu 


determined much better than with a transpor 





ne which opens up an entirely new 
territory 

When promoters of such companies seek an 
ivestor’s money by offering him watered stock 
with bonds, there is always the suspicion that 
they are after a big “rake-off” for them 
selves, through some underwriting syndicate, 
ind that they have put in their own property 


t an excessive valuation. There is nothing to 


prevent them from proceeding slowly in de 


: 
veloping their enterprise with their own capi 


any of them, however, want to swe 


up and grow rapidly, and are more anxious to 


ake a quick speculative turn than a mer 


hant’s profit while they scout a mere invest 


ent vield 
lt sequence, we urge extreme cauti 
ying bonds which carry a_ stock b 5 
less the investor realizes that the element 
f speculation enters largely into “ constru 
ion propositions,” and that he is speculating 
th | money it investing 1t 
SELLING “SHORT 
ily explain how it profits e to sell short 


>k-market, and is short selling legitimate in 
Also, must one own stock to begin with in 





It may not profit one to sell “short” in t 
stock-market at all, and it is exceedingly risky 
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to do so, but unless the transaction is a mere 
wagering contract, it is as legitimate to sell 
for a decline as to buy on a margin for an 
advance. The one operation is the antithesis 
of the other in all particulars. Both are recog- 
nized as proper features of a free market, 
which should accord equal facilities for specu- 
lative selling as for speculative buying 

This department has always advised against 
speculation. We believe it to be a source of 
heavy losses and much suffering to inexperi- 
enced people, who could avoid both by limiting 
their dealings in securities to strict investment 
purchases. So long speculative markets 
are conducted as they are, however, and so 
long encouragement given to margin 
trading, we are frank to say that we should 
not like to see short selling restrained, and we 
believe it would be dangerous to prohibit it 

The mechanism and the psychology of 
speculation are highly interesting studies, but 
we need not go very deeply into these subjects 
here. Suffice it to say that in order to secure 
a profit, a speculator who has bought for an 
advance must while one who has 
for a decline must buy. When prosperity 


as 


as 1S 


sell, sold 


1s 


abounding, and confidence is running strong, 
every one seems bent upon buying stocks 
There is no limit to imagination, and the 
natural tendency of prices, at such times, is 
to mount very high—far in excess of true 
values 

When conditions are reversed, and fear 


takes the place of confidence, the tone of the 
market changes, and the predominating dis- 
position of speculators is to Naturally, 
in falling markets, men hesitate to buy, and 
prices are often forced below actual worth 
The short trader to the 
times when prices seem unduly high sell, 
and the times when prices are low to cover 
his short sale and secure his profit. His sell- 
ing has the tendency to check inordinate ad- 
vances, while his buying steadies or supports 
prices on declines, and is sometimes the chief 


sell. 


cho se 


to 


endeavors 


supporting element of a disturbed market 
We invite our readers to what 

would be the situati in the for 

securities or commodities if no one could sell 


consider 
mn markets 
for the short account, while pools and cliques 
d gambling plungers could buy speculatively, 

margins, to the limit of their resources 
-h conditions there would be no 
i even 


on 
Under su 
way of checking the advance in 
j of life, that 
by unscrupulous men. As it now is, 
ften to 
force of specula- 





of the necessities 
7? ] 
Riniecred 
commodities are o raised 
's through the 


tion alone. But for the check applied through 





short selling or option trading, this would 
occur even more frequently than it does. It is 
ot too much to say that there are times when 


’ the law prevents speculators 
from establishing prices which would be wholly 


extortionate 
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The theory upon which the short sale of 
stocks and commodities is justified and legal- 
ized applies practically to all business. In 
almost every industry it is a common practise 
to make contracts and agreements to sell, and 
deliver in the future, property or wares which 
one does not possess at the time of the sale. 
It would be impossible to transact business 
upon the present and in the 
manner if everything that was sold had to be 
delivered out of a merchant's or a manu- 
facturer’s stock 

Back in 1812, the Legislature of New York 
declaring all contracts for the 


sale of stocks and bonds null and void, unless 


scale present 


passed a law 


the seller was the actual owner or assignee of 
the securities, and was duly authorized to dis- 
pose of them. It proved impossible to enforce 
the statute, and in 1858 it was repealed by an 
act which expressly permits such transactions 


in stocks and bonds Aside from this, how- 
ever, the legitimacy of a contract of sale for 
future delivery, whether the seller owns or 


does not own the article sold, has repeatedly 
been by the State co and by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
an established principle of the common law 

[It should be noted that not all of 
stocks and bonds for future delivery are for 
the purpose of depressing the market of 
reaping a profit by taking advantage of falling 
prices. For instance, if a European investor 
in American securities stocks deliver- 
able in our market, the local broker who exe- 
cutes the selling order must the stock 
to make the delivery to the Pend- 
ing the arrival of the certificate from abroad, 


rt 
urts 


sustained 


is 


sales 


and 


sells his 


le rrow 
purchaser 


the foreign investor or his agent is short in 
the market 
There is nothing reprehensible about such 


numerous others 


of a somewhat similar nature. | 


a transaction, and there are 
nf ict, modern 


1 commodi- 


business methods in securities anc 
ties are so arranged that any restriction orf 
prohibition of selling for future delivery 
would work serious hardships to legitimate 
industry, and would entirely prevent certain 
transactions of an international character 
Our correspondent asks if it is ‘essary to 
own stocks to operate as a “bear.” We do 
not advise him to operate either as a bear or 
as a bull, and we think he would be foolish 
to do so As a matter of information, how- 
ever, We may say that it 1s not necessary to 
own stocks to sell short, or for future de- 
livery In fact, if our correspondent sold 


short against his own long stock, and it de- 





clined, the transaction would result merely in 
marking down the price of his security to 
him. There are certain adroit ways in which 
large operators work in this matter, to mini- 
mize losses, or to create the impression that 
they are selling shor, when they are really 
liquidating long stock; but the details are 


complicated and difficult to understand, unless 
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one 1s familiar with the echanism and the 
technicalities I speculat market 

In initiating his ti ction as a bear, a 
sm ulator pre ceeds }j t is a bull does, with 
the except tf cours that n sells 1 tead 
of buys. He puts 1 th a broker 

‘ rders him to » many shares of 
stocl Naturally, a \ st be made to 
the purchaser Chat is arranged by the 
broker, who borrows the shares in the market, 
nd pays the lender for their use while the 
bearish customer remains short 

To close or cover the transaction, stock of 
equal amount and character iust be bought 
by the speculator. If purchased at a lower 


price than that at which he sold, the bear 
makes money; if it has advanced, he loses 
Upon buying the stock, the shares borrowed 
re returned to their owner 

Bear traders are not popular with the rank 
and file in Wall Street, chiel 
that by nature men are optimistic \side 


y for the reason 
from this, however, all the machinery of the 
market—including its news, its gossip, brokers’ 
circulars, and the like—is devised to encourage 
buying operations. Brokers who have mis 
udged market conditions, and have * put their 
customers in bad,” will often try to shift the 
burden of their own mistakes to the “ bear 
party,” and to hold it responsible for all the 
market's mischances In this wav the Wall 


Street bear is made to assume much the same 





character as the wicked ogre in the fairy tale 

But the broker knows,-and every sophisti- 
cated person in Wall Street knows, that much 
f this is fable The most enthusiastic bull of 


to-day may be the most hopelessly pessimisti 


bear ot to-morrow He is one and the same 

person —an adroit speculator, usually, who 

sells as readily as he buys, or buys as readils 
; ? 


s he sells, trading with equal facility on 


either side of the market as conditions seem 


to warrant, while the inex 
, 


person is 
trained to look upon only one side of the 


speculative gaimic 

\s we have said already. we have no sym 
pathy with speculation In explaining the 
nature and effects of short selling, and in 
noting that it often imparts an element of 
streneth to an unstable structure, the specula- 
tive house « f cards, we ot iustifving bear 
operations As we view the matter, however, 
we see no more to condemn in the man who 


honestly believes that prices are too high, and 


future delivery what he does not own; the 


other ntracts to buy vething which he 
T bably in) tt tor ht 
While legitimate s« Lor iture deivery 
in be de ded both theory and in sound 
bu ess practise t iction b omes 
highly reprehensible when resorted to by un- 


ionable rogues who circulate false and 
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10 seck to aggravate 
undermine values, in 
order to obtain a protit in their selfish specu- 





ative game ven here, however, we find no 
nore to condemn than with the stock-jobbers 
] 


nd touts and tipsters affiliated with the bul 


party, who spread false stories in their efforts 


to advance prices inordinately and sell out to 
unsuspecting victims Bearish rumors could 
not be as effective as they often are in depress- 
ing prices, if stocks had not been raised above 
their proper level, in the first instance, by 
wildly extravagant stock-jobbing fictions ; 
CAPITAL, CURRENT, AND DEFERRED 
ASSETS 

What are quick assets, and how do they differ from the 

one assets of @ corporation 
R. A. ( Savannah, Ga 


The financial condition of a corporation is 
shown by its balance-sheet, which, in effect, is 
a tabulation of what the company owns and 
what it owes, grouped under the headings of 

assets ” and “ liabilities.” In the refinement 
of corporation accounting, the assets and 
liabilities are subdivided into three kinds— 
capital, current, and deferred assets, and the 
same terms are applied to the grouping of 


liabilities. The term “ quick assets” is merely 
another name for “current assets,” the latter 
being the more approved form. 

To obtain a proper appreciation of current 
assets, one should first know the character of 





capital assets. These consist of the actual 
property of a concern, such as its plant and 
equipment, machinery, real estate, and other 
things necessary in its actual operations. In 
addition, because there is no other place to 
assemble them, such items as good-will, trade- 


ind other intangible things, when 





marks, leases, 
they appear in a balance-sheet, are set down 
among capital assets 

he current assets of a concern include cash 
on hand and in bank, bills and accounts re- 


ceivable, and all other readily convertible 





property not forming part the permanent 
investment. Other items include material ar 
supplies on hand, stocks and bonds, and ad 
vances to subsidiary companies which repr« 
sent an investment of surplus funds. Securi 
ties of sub companies or affiliated concerns, if 
they are part of the permanent investment, 
figure naturally in the company’s capit 
assets 

The third variety, deferred assets, embrace 
advances to subsidiary companies in the way 
of loans for construction or improvements, to 
assist in the development of their business, or 
to meet the interest on their debts, and the 
like; prepayments for insurance and taxes, 
and other things that fall within a sort of 
shadow zone between capital assets and cur 
rent assets, being neither the one nor the 


othe r 
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In assembli accounts for the balance- 
sheet, it is often quite difficult to determine 


the precise allotment of items, but the fore- 





going gives a general list of the classifications. 
THAT “WENT 
Is the present low price of American Beet Sugar due 
to fear of drastic tariff legislation, or is there something 
fundamentally wronz with the company? As Iam a stock- 
holder, a detailed statement will be much appreciated 
C. J. S., Washington, D. C. 


A STOCK WRONG” 


We know of nothing fundamentally wrong 
with the American Beet Sugar Company, and 
we believe that the officials stated the situation 
fairly when they asserted that the passing of 
the dividend on the common stock, in January, 
was due to a heavy accumulation of manu- 
factured sugar on hand and unsold. The de- 
cline of the from 77 in September to 
about 35 at this writing is, of course, refer- 
able to the omission of the dividend after five 
quarterly payments had been made at the rate 


stock 


of five per cent per annum. 

Fear of drastic tariff legislation played a 
part, no doubt, in creating the condition lead- 
ing to the suspension of the dividend and the 
low price of the stock, but more through 
restraining contident buying of the product by 
others than through alarm on the part of the 
reduction in the schedules, or 
sugar. It is unfortu- 


officials over a 


a prospect of free raw 

ate, however, tl uch highly entl astic 
nate, however, that such highly enthusiastic 
reports of the company’s business and pro- 
spective earnings should have been circulated 


of the dividend 
influenced many 


a very short time 
No doubt they 
people to buy stock, to their serious loss: but 


up to within 


suspension 


that is a risk one assumes in dealing with 
speculative things. 
In respect to “bull rumors” in the stock- 


American Beet Sugar 
December 5 last, 


market, the case of the 
Company is instructive. On 
for instance, a Boston financial news-agency 
printed, with some show of authority, a state- 
ment that the company’s production of sugar 
vould be hundred and forty million 
pounds or better, agains hundred and 
thirty million last year,” and added that it 
‘expected to earn twelve per cent on the 
Only eighteen days later, on 


“ one 


one 


was 
common stock.” 
December 23, the same agency announced that 
“from present indications, the company will 
show less than four per cent earned on the 
common,” concluding with the cheerful imtima- 
tion that “there is some chance that the divi- 
dend wil! have to be suspended "—as it was, a 
few days later 

The unpleasant feature of the 
arises fact that the enthusiastic re- 
big earnings and prospective prolits 
unchecked for months, and 
accumulation 


most case 
from the 
ports of 
continued 
that the warning note as to an 
of unsold sugar and the possible 
of the dividend came but a few days before 


14 


many 


suspension 
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until after an 
Naturally, this 
insiders 


and not 
extensive decline in the stock. 
creates an impression that the 
what was coming, and sold out. 
\ similar episode with American Can was 
mentioned in the February MuNsry’s, on page 
833, and yet another occurred not long ago in 
connection with Union Bag and Paper. Such 
incidents do not raise speculative Wall Street 


the dividend meeting, 


knew 


in public esteem; and though they may .be 
wholly blameless, the officers and directors 
never escape criticism when a_ stock goes 
wrong in spite of “bull tips” which seem to 


have official origin. 


THE HEFFRON COMPANY 

During the past year I have been besieged with very 
personal letters from W. E. Heffron, president of the 
Heffron Company, of Syracuse, New York, in which he 
implores me to buy sharesinhiscompany. He states that 
since its organization, the stock has advanced from par to 
$125 per share, and the letters glow with enthusiasm over 
anticipated dividends and great advances in the price of 
the stock 

I answered one communication requesting a financial 
stafement of the company, its dividend record, and the 
like: but all I received in reply was a letter of the same 
nature as before, making no mention of my inquiry, Can 
lative to the company, its 
outlook, and so forth? 

L. S., 





you give me any information re 
soundness, its future 
Jacksonville, Fla 


This is one of a dozen or so letters which 


have reached us, relative to the Heffron Com- 


pany, but we have never seen a financial state- 
ment of the concern, and we have no means 
of verifying the enthusiastic claims of its 


stock-selling agents or promoters. The com- 


pany is apparently engaged in a mail-order 
business in groceries, provisions, and the like 
have marked the transportation 


for special exploitation. 


It seems to 
industry 

Recent offerings of shares by the Sterling 
Securities Company describe the stock as a 
‘safe investment,” which has paid dividends 
four years. We are in- 
disbursements was 
Despite that, 
a concern which has paid even one ten-per- 
cent cash dividend ought to publish a balance- 
When, coincident with paying big divi- 
has an 


of ten per cent for 
that one of these 
made in stock, and not in cash 


formed 


sheet 
agents, 


is quite de 


company, or its 
stock for sale, it 


de nds, ro 


abundance of 


sirable to know all about its assets and 
earnings 
Heffron Company stock was started at par, 


one hundred dollars. It has been advanced to 


hundred and twenty-five dollars by the 


who make predictions of still higher 


one 
vendors, 
when 
We cannot em 
stor k, however, on the streneth of such state- 
ments. We know of market for 
these shares, and we very much doubt whether 
them for anything 
twenty-five dollars 


prices dividends reach fifteen per cent 


‘ourage our readers to buy the 
no general 
a purchaser could resell 


like one hundred and 


apic ce 





HIS GREAT ADVENTURE’ 


BY ROBERT HERRICK 


AUTHOR OF " TOGETHER,” “THE COMMON LOT,” ETC. 


XXII 


HE pleasant drawing-room and the 

library had been thrown open, and 

a few well-wishers of the enterprise 

lingered there to examine the new theater 

and to meet the shamefaced members of the 

company, to whom Brainard was giving a 
supper. Miss Delacourt did not appear. 

“She’s probably gone home, poor girl,” 
Harrison said, as Brainard started to find 
her. 

He went directly to the dressing-rooms 
and knocked at one of the closed doors. He 
had to knock twice before a sulky voice 
replied irritably : 

“ Well, come in!’ 

Louisiana had torn off the blond wig in 
which she had played Cordelia and tossed 
it into a corner. She had also removed the 
embroidered gold bodice of her costume 
and put on a rumpled dressing-sack, and 
was sitting curled up on her long train, the 
big puppy in her lap. She was pulling his 
ears; her brown hair fell about his head. 
It was plain that she had been crying. 

“What do you want?” she asked cross- 
ly, recognizing Brainard. 

“TI came to—to thank you for helping us 
in our emergency this evening,” Brainard 
stammered. 

“Helping! That's a smooth word, I 
must say!” the girl flashed. ‘“ You must 
like that sort of help; but it’s the last you'll 
get from me, I reckon! ’ 

“T hope not,” Brainard protested heart- 
ily. “You saved the performance from 
being just a soggy failure, anyway.” 

He smiled pleasantly. 

“Ts that what you call saving it?” 
Louisiana turned the puppy from her lap 
and devoted all her passion to scorn. 
“Saving! To make yourself a guy, to be 


* This story began in the November 


‘it’ for the merry haw-haws of the smart 
Alecks! I must say I don’t like your taste. 
I’d rather fail in some other way.” She 
pushed back her falling hair and tied it 
excitedly in a knot, then shrank into her 
dressing-gown and glared at Brainard very 
much like a kitten that has been cornered 
and is ruffled. ‘Let me tell you, right 
here, dear sir—if you are the big gun 
responsible for this whole show, you haven't 
got much to be proud of! ” 

“IT heard you say that once before,” 
Brainard admitted humbly. ‘ You said it 
was rotten, and I guess it is. But we are 
going to try to make it better.” 

“ Yes, try! I haven’t seen much acting, 
but I’ve seen road shows in one-horse 
towns back in the State of Kansas that 
could play all over your swell outfit. You 
think you are uplifting the theater, do you? 
What do you know about the theater, any- 
way? You'd better go right out to Iole, 
or over in the Bowery, and look at a ten- 
twent’-thirt?’ show and learn something 
about play-acting. This young ladies’ 
boarding-school sissy show—oh, why did I 
ever come to you? I'd have learned more 
in a Kansas City variety! ” 

She crossed the room to hunt up a ciga- 
rette, and puffed the smoke with a disdain- 
ful shrug of her thin shoulders, walking to 
and fro in the dressing-room, kicking her 
dress about like a football, and generally 
emitting sparks. 

“So I saved your show from being too 
awfully dull—at the expense of my repu- 
tation! ” 

Brainard could not help smiling at this 
display of childish vanity. 

“What do you think those writer-guys 
in the front row are going to say about 
Louisiana Delacourt to-morrow morning? 
They'll give me the merry laugh, that’s alli. 
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I'll be a deader after this. Anyway, I'll 
have to make up another name.” 

* Your name wasn’t on the program, you 
know.” Louisiana cast him a _ withering 
glance.” “Of course, our company isn’t 
what it should be yet,” Brainard admitted. 
“We'll try to give you a better chance—” 

‘You'll have to do some mighty smart 
trying,” the girl sneered. ‘“ You highbrows 
think all you've got to do is to open a theater 
and print ‘Ideals’ in big letters on the 
program, and the public will run to your 
show. Folks have been going to the theater 
some before you undertook to uplift it! ” 

“Do you think they do good work at the 
other theaters? ” 

“They ain’t all they might be, but 
they're so much more in the game than you 
are, Mr. Head-in-the-Clouds, that you can’t 
see ‘em at all, at all! And try Shakespeare, 
of course!” 

She sniffed outrageously. 

** Lear’ was a mistake.” 

‘I should say it was!” she agreed, with 
infinite sarcasm. “ Why don’t you see what 
the others are doing—what the horrid trust 
is putting on? ‘They know their business, 
anyway. Now, if you don’t mind stepping 
along, I’m going to get out of this meal-sack 
and hike home to bed. Good-by to high art 
for me, thank you! ” 

Brainard started for the door on this 
broad hint, but paused with his hand on 
the knob 

‘“ Miss Delacourt,” he said, facing the 
angry girl, “I came here to-night to say 
to you what I sincerely believe—that you 
have in you the making of a fine actress. 
I gather from what you have said about 
our undertaking that my opinion means 
nothing to you. But let me assure you that 
! didn’t see your mistakes as much as the 
spirit and the talent—the very great talent, 
if I am not mistaken.” 

“Very kind of vou, I am sure,” the girl 
snapped. 

‘I don’t wish to persuade you to stay 
with us against your inclination. In our 
can’t give you what you 


present shape, W 
need.” 

“ T should think not! ” 

‘One of my purposes, however, in found- 
ing this enterprise was to discover and help 
just such talent as I think you have. And 
perhaps, if I can’t help you in one way, 
I can in another.” 

Miss Delacourt deigned to pause in her 


toilette to stare at Brainard. 
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‘I’m sure you have the real thing in you, 
even after this one unfortunate perform- 
ance. I can't tell whether the vein will 
hold deep, whether you have the character 
to develop it. But I want to help you 
to give your talent a chance.” 

“Well?” 

“You must go where you can study 
where you can see great acting. You must 
go abroad—to England and France and 
Germany.” 

The girl’s eyes opened wider and wider. 
She murmured: 

“ But that would take a sight of time 
and money.” 

* You have the time, at your age, and I 
can give you the money,” he went on 
earnestly. ‘To-morrow I'll have Mr. 
Harrison talk the matter over with you 
and decide on what's the best way to go 
about it.” 

Louisiana threw back her head, as if to 
embrace the splendid vision opened before 
her. Still gazing at Brainard to sce 
whether he really meant it all, or was per 
petrating a cruel joke, she gave a long sigh. 

“My, but vou are a good one!” she ex 
claimed at last, convinced of his earnest 
ness. “ After all those fancy compliments 
I just passed you, too! ” 

‘I guess we deserved a good part of what 
you said. Perhaps you'll save the day for 
us again some time—when you come back.” 

‘IT sure hope I can! You mean it all 
the study and travel? To go to Paris?” 

“And London and Berlin and Vienna,” 
Brainard added with a smile. * And a lot 
of hard work, too, remember! ” 

“That never rattled me! ” Louisiana ex- 
claimed, gathering the sleepy pup into her 
arms and hugging him until he yelped. 
Presently she held out a hand to Brainard 
with an expression on her mobile face 
more mature than he had yet seen there. 
“Some day I'll tell you my story, and then 
you'll see what it means to me.  You'v 
given me—life! ” 

He left her hastily to spare her the em 
barrassment of a second fit of tears. In 
spite of all the humiliation that the eve 
ning had brought him, Brainard returned 
to his house in a happy and contented 
frame of mind 

XNIII 

AFTER the inglorious failure of * Lear,” 
they tried “* She Stoops to Conquer,” with 
Cecilia Pyce, an English actress of ad- 





vancing years and a large and bony phy- 
sique, whom MacNaughton much vaunted. 
Brainard suspected that Cissie, as Mac 
called her, had been in her palmier days 
the Scotsman’s sweetheart, and thus he was 
now paying his sentimental debts by giving 
her a lucrative position. However, nothing 
better offered at present, and Miss Pyce at 
least knew how to act in the solid old 
English fashion. The people came sparing- 
ly, and sat in the first four rows of the big 
auditorium, which was a lonesome sort of 
place. 

It was little better when the company 
essayed an “ original American play ”—as 
it was advertised—that Harrison had culled 
from the mass of manuscripts he had exam- 
ined. “May Magic” lasted a week, and 
then fell to pieces before an audience con- 
sisting of the author and about twenty of 


his friends. They could not even give 
their tickets away. 

At “ May Magic” the critics took final 
leave of the People’s Theater with such 


parting kicks as this: 


What in the name of common sense is the 
amateurish aggregation at the so-called Peo- 
ple’s Theater in West Twelfth Street trying 
to do? In what sense is it a-popular theater? 
The people are conspicuous by their absence 
The worthy gentleman who is spending his 
money giving the public fifth-rate productions 
of English classics and such rejected modern 
masterpieces as “ May Magic” had better go 
over to Broadway and learn his trade 


Brainard was thankful that Louisiana 
was safe on the high seas on her way to 
Munich, and could not see this article! 

Somewhere Ned Harrison ran across a 
statuesque young woman of German ex- 
traction who spoke English as if she had 
a cracker in her mouth, and became per- 
suaded that the mission of their organiza- 
tion was to introduce to the American pub- 
lic the new plays of the advanced European 
theater. 

“We must be 
said to Brainard 

So, with the assistance of Miss Beatrice 
Klinker in leading réles, the People’s Thea- 
ter became frankly “ highbrow ” and went 
after Brieux, Hauptmann, Echegaray, and 
the tribe of the peculiar. Brainard poured 
out money like water in buying rights at 
exorbitant prices, in preparing new scenery, 
and in constant additions to the company. 


the theater of ideas,” he 


He saw that at this rate, instead of start- 
ing a chain of popular theaters across the 
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continent, he would have his hands full 
with the one in New York, with possibly 
a couple of road companies. For the re- 
ceipts were always negligible. It was not 
until they produced an erotic piece by a 
Danish master whose very name was un- 
known to the critics that the house began 
to fill up. 

“We've struck our pace!” Harrison 
exulted, and Brainard felt relieved not to 
encounter at each performance that dreary 
waste of empty seats, although he had no 
high opinion of the play 

But their luck did not hold. On the 
fourth night they received a visit from the 
police, and the curtain was ordered down. 

“ We're made! ” Mac announced in great 
excitement, as Brainard set forth in search 
of the police commissioner, to protest in 
the name of art. 

But the commissioner was impervious to 
art. 

“That sort of show don’t go in New 
York,” he said, in reply to Brainard’s 
argument that the play had been given in 
Vienna and Berlin. 

“We'll make a few changes and see the 
inspector,” Harrison suggested. 

But Brainard refused to pay the police 
to have his theater run, and so the People’s 
remained closed the next night. 

“Just look at that money!” Mac- 
Naughton wailed, as a crowd began to 


form in front of the theater for the first 
time. “ The governor is a miserable Puri- 
tan!’ And he wrung his hands. 

Brainard bethought himself of Lou- 
isiana’s advice during her tempestuous 
tirade— “Go and see a Bowery melo- 
drama—see what folks really pay their 
money for!’ 


So Harrison and he set out in quest of 
the Yorkville Theater, where, according to 
certain flaming posters, a soul-and-body- 
stirring play called “ The Stolen Bonds” 
was to be given for the first time in New 
York. It was the first evening since the 
opening of the People’s Theater that he 
had not been present there, except during 
a brief visit to Monument when the sul- 
fur flow had ceased on account of a tem- 
porary difficulty with the pumps. 

On that occasion, finding himself once 
more in the vital air of Arizona, where ac- 
complishment seemed easy, he had been 
tempted to abandon the great idea alto- 
gether, and remain in the mountains; or to 
uy a plantation near Jalapa, settle down 
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in Mexico like a medieval prince, and for- 
get the outside world. But one morning a 
telegram the resignation of 
Miss Pyce and half the rest of the 
pany, with a despairing wail from the dis- 
tracted manager. He had thrown himself 
and the lim- 
his Mexican 


announced 


com- 


on horseback 
ited, and had not thought « 
princedom since. 

“We'll get ali the goods before we reach 
the show,” Harrison observed, pointing to 
the immense represented a 
bank-vault with a masked gentleman hold- 
ing a lantern above the form of a prostrate 
woman. giving 
away their story! ” 

Ri Perhaps we'll find insidk 
tional American 
for,’ Brainard joked, pushi 
leading into a comfortable 


come back DV 
¢ 


1 
posters that 


Thev’re not afraid of 


the great na- 
n looking 
ig Open:a door 
yarroom, which 


Hee 


play weve 


seemed to serve as foyer. ‘* Democratic 
and convenient, this! ’ he remarked, think- 
ing ruefully of the clegant fé at the 
People’s. 

There were only box seats left. When 
the two pushed aside the plush curtains 


that concealed these luxurious 
curtain Ww 
before a 
looking 


as up and tie 





;use 


citizens und 


‘Not a dead seat in the house, Il 
bet!’ whispered the secretary. 

The scene represented the inside of an 
office, with large safe at one side. The 
short, black-haired heroine was striving 
ineffectually to bar the wav of a brawny 
villain, who had her covered with a re- 
volver in one hand, and with the other 
whipped an ether cone from an inner 


pocket. She 
vault, where she 
the ether cone. 

busily to work to fill an 
case with piles of vellow currency and 
bundles conveniently labeled bonds, in 
large letters, so that a child might read. 
The villain then departed, carefully lock- 


as rapidly crowded into the 
succumbed in due time to 
Thereupon the burglar set 
enormous sample- 


ing the doors of the safe upon the ether- 
ized heroine. 

But the villain had reckoned without 
the telephone. In the next scene the 
stenographer-heroine slo grabbed the 
ether cone from her face, gaspingly 


vhere the telephone 
Central. 


crawled to the corner, 
hung conspicuously, and called 


Presently the bolts began to grumble, and 
were shot back by a young man who 


rushed in and dragged the tottering woman 
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from while murmured in a 
dving whisper audible for two blocks: 


the safe, she 


lhe ferry, Jasper! The ferry! The 
thief! ° 
Then the noble girl fell swooning and 


appare nth) lifeless. 
There's something doing!” Harrison 
remarked with an appreciative grin. 
Brainard, who had begun to study his 


program as soon as the lights were 
turned on, gave a sudden start and as- 
sented rather solemnly. 

The next scene was labeled, “ At the 
ferry slip—San Francisco.” As the cur- 


tain rose, the villain—no longer masked, 
but with a long ulster concealing all but 
his sinister eyes—was deftly transferring 
himself and his sample-case, stuffed with 
money and bonds, on board the ferry-boat. 
The bell rang—business in the wings. 
Then on rushed the hero-lover, clutching 
vainly at the disappearing 
There was a desperate tussle between the 
and the villain, while the dummy 
passengers on the deck above obligingly 
turned their backs. ‘he villain cut loose 
from his pursuer with a wicked knife, 
threw upon the moving boat, and 
leaped two vards after it, leaving the pros- 
trate figure of the hero-lover half dropping 
over the slip. The stenographer-heroine 
appeared—in a neat traveling-suit—and 
pulled her lover safely ashore. Curtain! 

* Bravo!’ Harrison shouted enthusias- 
\ ‘If it isn’t exactly life, it’s the 
way wed all like to have it happen, 
anyway. 

‘It may be nearer life than you think,” 
Brainard assented with a queer smile. He 
turned over his program to look for the 
author's name. There were two, printed 
in inconspicuous type—Lorilla Walters and 
Joseph Farson. 

\ woman author, too—same 
the heroine! ” Harrison remarked. 

*So it seems! ” 

Just then the curtain went up for the 
third act. Here was a rapid succession of 
scenes representing the pursuit and escape 


sam] le-« ase. 


1cTO 


the case 


hame as 


of the villain in the Arizona desert, with 
one very lurid background of flaming 
mountains and sage-brush plain. Pistol 


| 


through an adobe ha 


it Mexican village concluded 


' 
and a chase 


ienda outsid 


+ 


} 
snots 


he act. 
* Whew, people hav 


Harrison commented, wiping his 


these wire 


brow. 
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In the fourth act the villain was at last 
cornered by the stenographer-heroine and 
the hero-lover, aided by a United States 
cruiser, which intercepted the villain and 
his sample-case as they were about to sail 
from the port of Vera Cruz on a 
Spanish steamer. The captain of the 
steamer on which the villain had taken 
refuge with his sample-case blasphemously 
defied the flag of the United States with 
But a booming shot from the 


away 


loud curses. 


wings knocked his smoke-stack out of 
service, and brought him to his senses. 
The captain, thereafter, gracefully re- 


ceived the smart American lieutenant who 
came aboard in holiday uniform and col- 
lared the villain, denounced by the heroine, 


as he cowered behind the fallen smoke- 
stack—still wearing the long ulster. 

They drifted out with the crowd of 
candy-eating females and their escorts. 


Harrison was loud in his praise of “ The 
Stolen Bonds.”’ 

“ Louisiana would like that!” he said. 
“ There’s something doing all the time. I 
bet that’s the woman author. What do you 
say to trying her for a piece for the Peo- 
ple’s? She's a trifle broad in her methods, 
but sound—and lets herself go all the time. 
It’s just a bit loud in tone.” 

“ Not louder than life sometimes.” 

“Tt carries home look at these 
peopl I wi 

“It happens to be true— 
few plays are.” 

Harrison, thinking that Brainard 
ironical, laughed, but continued to defend 
the play as they threaded their way home- 
ward on foot. 

‘I wonder 


true to life as 


was 


what sort of people those 
authors are! ”’ the younger man remarked 
idly 

‘I believe I know one of them at least,” 
replied Brainard, who had several times 
repressed something that seemed to be on 
the tip of his tongue. 

‘You do?” 

They had reached the house at last, and 
Brainard was about to open the door with 
his key, saying: 

“Tl tell vou how it was—”’ 

Just then a taxicab swung into the street 
and came to a noisy stop at the foot of the 
steps. A short, thick-set man got out, fol- 
lowed by a_boisterous-looking woman in 
evening attire. 

“ Ah, here 


muttered. 


they are now!” Brainard 
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“Who?” 

“ The authors of the play!” 

Instinctively the two men turned to 
front the advancing pair, and Brainard let 


his right hand fall to his rear pocket. The 
fat stranger laughed and threw up his 
hands. 

“ Hold on, pal,” he laughed. “Nothing 


of that here! This lady and I would just 
like to have a little chin with you, if you 
are not engaged.” 


“Come in, Farson,” Brainard said, 
throwing open his door; “and bring your 
collaborator with you.” 

Young Harrison’s face exhibited more 


astonishment than it had during the ex- 
citement of “ The Stolen Bonds.” 


XXIV 
“THAT's a pretty good show you two 
have made out of our little affair,’ Brainard 


said, when the four had entered the li- 
brary. “ You touched it up all along, and 


the conclusion wasn’t according to the 
facts, if I recall them correctly.” 

The woman took off her veil and shoved 
it into her muff. With a vindictive glance 
at Brainard, she flashed: 

“ Perhaps it hasn’t ended yet! ” 

“Art and nature don’t always jibe,” 
Brainard scoffed. “ The artist has always 
found fault with dull fact, but he gets his 
revenge as you took it to-night. Well, 
what can I offer you two stars to drink?” 

A tray of bottles and biscuits, with a 
box of cigars, had been left for the mas- 
ter’s return. Brainard saw the ex-reporter 
eying the bottles covetously. The woman 
refused all refreshment, but Farson filled 
a glass and took a cigar. 


“When did you turn from _fiction- 
making for the press, and take to the 
stage?” Brainard asked the man. “ The 


last I saw of you, you were on the run to 
the telephone - booth to get in your beat 
about me to your paper.” 

“That wasn’t the last I saw of you, 
though!” the newspaperman laughed. 
Taking his glass tenderly in one hand, and 
his cigar in the other, he settled himself 


comfortably on a divan. “ You see, it 
happened this way. After I had phoned 
your story, I streaked it back to Krutz- 
macht’s office. I just dreamed there might 
be something doing there after Miss 
Walters — that’s the lady’s name — got 


loose. There was! She had the marshal 


and police headquarters and the fire de- 
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partment all in there buzzing, and she was 
trying to get hold of the big crook on the 
other side—the Pacific Western crowd, you 
know. She'd kept that telephone singing 
ever Peters had let her loose when 
we departed.” He paused to drink and 
laugh. “I guess, if you'd suspected the 
kind of temper she has, you would have 
left her in that safe some longer, to cool 
off. Well, the police weren’t any good, of 
course; but the other crowd wanted your 
hide and the bag. ‘They fixed it up to 
trail you, and offered us ten thousand for 
you and the bag. So Lorilla and me con- 
cluded to become partners and go in for 
the prize.” 

‘You figured on making money both 
ways, coming and going!” Brainard re- 
marked ironically. 

“I'd played square with you — helped 
you make a good get-away, didn’t I?” the 
man blustered. “If you weren’t able to 
look out for yourself after that—” 

“I understand your principles. 
with your story! ” 

“ It didn’t take us long to figure out that 
vou would hike for Mexico, most likely. 
We started down there, with another fel- 
low thev put on the job. We had to have 
somebody for the front window, for you 
see vou knew both Lorilla and me.” 

“And the other fellow was the man I 
ran across in the City of Mexico?” 

“ He was at the Iturbide.” 

“And vou were in the next 
Jalapa? ” 

Brainard chuckled at the memory. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for that rabbit-hutch 
of a hotel, with its back door in the church, 
we shouldn’t be having this pleasant little 
after-theater supper on you!” 

‘I see! ” 

Brainard studied the man quietly. As 
neither he nor the woman made any move, 
Brainard suggested: 

“So when you two failed to win your 
prize, you decided to join forces and write 
for the stage?” 

“Just so. After you gave us the slip 
at Vera Cruz, we trailed back to Frisco 
and waited for you to turn up somewhere. 
When you made good and sold your stuff 
to the Germans, the Pacific Western crowd 
had no further use for us. They dealt 
direct with the Dutchies. 


since 


Go on 


room at 


We were broke, 


and we figured that the story had the stuff 


in it for a good play. We made it to- 
gether. I did the composition,” he said 
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with some vanity, “and Lorilla suggested 


the situations.” 


‘I knew that was a woman’s work!” 
Harrison laughed. 
“It pays better than blood money?” 


Brainard inquired gently. 
“Oh, the play’s pretty sure to make 


money. This is the first big town we've 
struck, and it looked good to-night. But 


the stage ain’t any Arizona copper-mine, 
you know.” 

The last remark, dropped meaningly, 
drew only a smile from Brainard. 

‘*“Let’s get to business,” Miss 
put in snappishly. “I didn’t 
to swap stories or drink champagne.” 

“May I ask just what you did come 
for?’ Brainard inquired suavely. 

“We think it’s about time you handed 


Walters 


come here 


out some of the money you stole,’ Miss 
Walters retorted. 
“Now don't be crude, Lorilla,” the re- 


porter implored. ‘“ What's the good of put- 
ting it raw like that to our friend? I’m 
sure he'll be ready to do the right thing 
now we've found him.” 

“What is the right 
asked casually. 

‘A million apiece would do as a start- 
er,’ the woman said, taking the reply out 
of the newspaperman’s mouth. 


thing?” Brainard 


* You are a cool pair of rascals! Why 
not three millions, or five? ” 

“Let's have no unpleasantness about 
this,” the reporter said, helping himself to 


another cigar. 

“We know what you made out of the 
job,” the woman added, looking accusingly 
up and down the comfortably furnished 
library. 

** And you would like a couple of little 
crumbs from the cake? ” 

“This is no melodrama,” Lorilla blus- 
tered. “It’s the real thing you're up 
against, Mr. Edgar Brainard, alias Wil- 
kins. We made that piece you saw to- 
night to stake us while we followed 
you up.” 

‘I hear have gone 
theatrical yourself,” 
reporter observed pleasantly. 

* Yes, but this is not my line! ” 
returned. 

‘A couple of millions ain't 
worry you,” the woman suggested. 

Brainard walked meditatively 
window and pulled back the curtain. 
remarked over his shoulder: 


the 
eX- 


into 
the 


that you 
business 


Brainard 
going to 


to the 
He 
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‘You seem to forget where you are. 
This isn’t San Francisco, or the City of 
Mexico, or Jalapa, but New York. There’s 
an officer the corner who would run 
over here in a minute if I whistled.” 

The woman looked at him insolently. 

“ Whistle! ” 

“Now don't let’s get excited,” Farson 
pleaded. “We saw you at the theater this 
evening, and just thought we'd look you 
up to talk things over—” 

“ Before you got attack of 
Europe fever,” Lorilla interjected. 

“As a matter of fact, my friends, I 
haven't any money at all—not as much as 
you two possess in that play of yours.” All 
stared at him. “I am holding Mr. Krutz- 
macht’s fortune as trustee for his heirs.” 

“Well!” The woman laughed loudly. 
“ That’s a good story perhaps we can 
help you find the lost heirs! ” 

“T don’t believe you can. I don’t wish 
to be inhospitable; but I think we've had 
about all the fun there is in the situation, 
don’t you?” 

He walked toward the door and waited 
suggestively. 

*3o 


on 


another 


you want a fight?” the woman 
began. 

“TI want to get to bed to-night, and so 
does my friend here.” 

The ex-reporter dragged himself to his 
feet, a ludicrously bewildered figure, and 
glanced longingly at the box of cigars. 

“Take another cigar, Farson,”’ Brainard 
urged. 


* Thanks,” 


the man said, helping him- 


self to another drink at the same time. 
“Don’t let’s have anything unpleasant 
here, Lorilla. Mr. Brainard has treated 
us like a gentleman.” 
Ihe crook! ” 
“Don’t excite her!” Farson warned 
Brainard. “ You ought to know that she’s 


a regular rattler when she’s roused; and 
she’s got her sting with her, this trip.” 
Brainard shrugged his shoulders and 
opened the door. ‘Yes, sir! She's got 
her sting along. Say, do you know what 
happened to that trunk?” he whispered to 
Brainard. 

“ Lindsay!” the woman warned. 

*“ That's all right, Lorilla! If we all use 
a little tact, we can settle this matter with- 


out unpleasantness. Yes, that trunk I 


checked for you while you was inquiring 
about Lorilla’s health over the telephone? ” 
Brainard could not conceal his interest. 
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“The trunk went through to Chicago, 
all right, but it ain’t there now. It was 
her idea, when we got back from Mexico, 
to run down that trunk. She bought it in 
at the dead wood sale —the unclaimed 
stuff, you know. You'd ought to have 
looked after that trunk more carefully, my 
friend! ” 

‘You are welcome to its 
Brainard remarked lightly. “ Perhaps the 
railroad people would give you something 
for the old ledgers and minute-books; but 
they usually burn that sort of stuff these 
days. They’re worth nothing to me.” 

“And you think that was all there was 
in that trunk?” the stenographer sneered. 

‘I don’t remember exactly what there 


contents,” 


was. We were in a hurry that evening, 
you know. But you're welcome to every- 
thing.” 

“To the deeds to the old man’s mining 
property?’ Miss Walters inquired, with a 
sneer. 


Brainard gave an involuntary start, but 


said casually: 


_“ That might interest Krutzmacht’s 
heirs, certainly Why don’t vou go after 
them? ” 


“Perhaps we shall! ” 

“Now she’s going to rattle!’ her com- 
panion warned. 

* You've 
woman hissed. 

“You two are rank amateurs,” Brainard 
scoffed. ‘Do you suppose that I would 
leave a property like the Melody mine 
hanging loose in the wind?” 

“See you again, Mr. Brainard! Come 
on, you idiot!’ the woman shouted to the 
reporter. “ The next time / talk, it will 
be in court!” 

The reporter, snatching a the 
way, followed his tempestuous partner out 
of the room. 

“T told vou to look out,” he whispered 
to Brainard as he passed. 

XXV 

“A VERY pretty pair of rascals, the two 
of them, aren't they?” Brainard sighed, 
throwing himself into a chair before the 
fire. “ But I haven't told you the story, 
Harrison. I meant to some day. You 
may find more drama in it than anything 
the People’s Theater has put on yet.” 

He proceeded to give his secretary the 
story of Krutzmacht’s fortune and _ his 
search for the missing heir. 


got only a tax title,” the 


cigar on 
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“T’ve never been able to get any trace 
of her—got there just too late to find her. 
I wonder sometimes if she is living. Per- 
haps, when she disappeared that night, she 
went—but it’s no use speculating! I'm 
still hunting for her.” 

The young man listened intently. 

“Aren't you afraid of those rascals? 
he asked, at the end. “It seemed to me 
they really had something up their sleeve.” 

Brainard shrugged his shoulders indif 
ferently. 

“ Just blackmailers,” he 

Nevertheless, after a night, 
Brainard was sufficiently moved by the 
unexpected appearance of the blackmailing 
partners to consult with his lawyer. 

“I thought it useless to pay them their 
price,” he concluded, “ because I couldn't 
see what hold they had on me. The man 
is of no account; but the woman may be 
dangerous. She has it in for me because 
I shut her up in a safe. She was a traitor 
to her employer, and it was an emergency.” 

“It is perfectly true,” the lawyer re- 
marked, “ that under the laws of Arizona 
any heirs of Krutzmacht’s have another 
vear in which to redeem his property.” 

“I’ve done my best to find the heirs, as 
you know. I’m convinced there’s only one, 
and I’m not sure that she has any legal 
claim. Hers was the only name the old 
man mentioned the one time I saw him.” 

“You certainly made a mistake in not 
getting hold of that trunk! ” 

“ After my settlement in Paris with the 
bankers,” Brainard explained, “I felt that 
it was of the first importance to go to 
Monument as soon as possible; and by the 
time I turned up at the Chicago railroad- 
station, the trunk had disappeared.” 

“If no heir can be found, there is not 
much danger of trouble; but if they should 
happen to get hold of this girl, it might be 
awkward.” 

“T should be only too glad if she could 
be found, by them or any one else!” 
Brainard exclaimed with sincerity. “I 
could then wash my hands of the whole 
matter.” 

The lawyer looked at him 
hendingly, then resumed: 

* Assuming that no heir of the 
is forthcoming, the only harm that these 
persons could do you would be to stir up 
the attorney-general to take action to re- 
cover the lands for the Territory. The 


would have to move quickly to get their 


said. 
sleepless 


uncompre- 
i 


old man 
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action before the courts, and the proper 
representations at Washington would dis- 
courage any such litigation.” 

“That doesn’t worry me. But that 
woman! She’s perfectly capable of find- 
ing a widow for Krutzmacht, and a whole 
brood of children.” 

“You mean fraudulent? 

“Or left-handed,” Brainard suggested. 
“I believe she’s training them now! ” 


“We shall have to wait until she pro- 
duces them in court, then,” his counsel 
remarked with a grin. 


A few months went by, and Brainard 
had almost forgotten Farson and Miss 
Walters, when the newspapers printed a 
story emanating from the Pacific coast, in 
which it was related that a woman claim- 
ing to be Krutzmacht’s lawful widow, mar- 
ried to him in San Francisco the year be- 
fore his death, was about to institute legal 
proceedings to recover the remnants of the 
dead promoter’s scattered fortune. Emi- 


nent counsel had been retained to fight 
the case, and sensational developments 
were promised, involving a man_ well 


known in New York and Arizona. : 

“She'll produce a son in court lisping 
‘Pap Krutz’! Brainard said to his 
lawyer. 

The first move, of course, was to tie up 
the great Melody mine. Whether or not 
the so-called widow could prove her mar- 
riage, the mine must remain in the court’s 


hands, its income accumulating for the 
benefit of the successful litigant. That, 
the lawyers said, might take two years or 


longer to determine, depending on the 
claimant’s financial resources. 

“As her pal warned me, she is a rat- 
tler,” Brainard remarked to Harrison, to 
whom he had confided the present situa- 
tion. “It looks, my boy, as if our friends 
the playwrights had provided this for a 
final curtain to the People’s Theater. 
They’ve tied me up short. All that I have 
is a few thousands in the bank—not fifty 
thousand dollars, all told.” 

The two men were smoking in the room 
where the reporter and the rattler had 
made their celebrated midnight visit. Har 
rison chuckled rather ruefully at the com- 
edy of the situation. 

“TI don’t believe that the great public 
will miss us much,” Brainard sighed; “ but 
I hate to close! ”’ 

“ The Chicago theater opened well, and 
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the two companies on the road are making 
money,” Harrison mused. “It’s too bad 
for them to strike just now! ”’ 

“We'll try again,’ Brainard 
hopefully. 

“I suppose it will dish my show for the 
present,” the secretary murmured sadly. 

For Harrison had been at work during 
the winter on a play of American life, 
based largely on material that Louisiana 
Delacourt had contributed, in a series of 
confidences about her own life, before her 
departure to complete her education in 
Europe. It was to be called “ Her Great 
Adventure,” and had been coming on very 
fast latterly. The plan had been to try it 
out toward the close of the season, and, if 
successful, to open with it in the fall. 

“T hadn’t thought about your play,” 
Brainard exclaimed sympathetically. ‘* We 
must keep the house open until you get a 
There’s money enough in the bank 
He patted his secretary affec- 
* But finish it, my 
That place eats 


asserted 


show. 
for that.” 
tionately on the back. 
boy, as soon as you can. 
money, and when the news leaks we sha’n’t 
be able to keep our company together long. 
Can you be ready by the Ist of March?’ 

“Tt will have to be ready! It’s awfully 
good of you, Brainard; and it might pos- 
sibly make money you know.” 

“If.that happens, it will break all 
records for the People’s. We will give it 
every chance, anyway. How shall we cast 
it? Will Clara Dudley do for the girl?” 

They began to discuss the cast for “ Her 
Great Adventure.”” The leading character 


was a voung woman who had come fear- 
lessly and pennilessly out of the great 
West, to make her fortune in New York. 


Brainard remarked suddenly: 

“The woman to play that is Louisiana 
herself. Where is the girl, by the way? 
You haven’t given me any news of her for 
some time.” 

Harrison's face reddened as he replied: 

“ She’s in London just now—having a 
great time, I judge from the number of 
dashes and exclamations scattered over her 
letters. Characteristic style, you know. 
She hasn’t taken down much of the orig- 
inal bunting with her experience.” 

‘She wouldn’t!” Brainard exclaimed 
with a laugh. “ Louisiana is a genius. 
Don't tell her what’s going to happen over 
here. Let her have her little dance out as 
long as it is possible. Her hard times, 


poor child, will begin soon enough! ” 
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“She writes that Cissie Pyce is over 
there. Remember Cissie—our first experi 
ment as emofional lady? ” 

“She wept all over this carpet when I 
fired her—do I remember? ’ 

* Louisiana that Cissie has 
taken up by Bantam, and is coming back 
to the States to play in *‘ The Star of the 
Seven Seas.’ ”’ 

“We'll make somebody's fortune yet,” 


Says been 


Brainard commented, “ by discharging ‘em, 
if in no other way. But Louisiana was 
really our first and only find—the one per- 


sonality that we might have developed and 
produced.” 

“And she 
corrected. 

‘Two million six hundred thousand odd 
for Louisiana! ” Brainard observed whim- 
sically. “ And not yet launched. 
Our kind of art comes high, Ned! ” 

“You're a tip-top loser,” the young 
man said admiringly. ‘“ Don’t you ever 
think what it will mean to you, if those 
people should win their suit? ” 

Brainard stretched himself leisurely. 

* Except for being licked in this theater 
business — and I don’t like being beaten 
any better than the next man—lI should 
howl for joy when they produce the fic- 
titious widow and the orphan son in court 
It would set me free for another great 
adventure. ‘That’s what Herbert Krutz 
macht and Melody have done for one Edgar 
Brainard! ” 

In his eyes was the azure glitter of th: 
sky above the stern Arizona mountains. It 
was, indeed, a world of venture for him 
whose soul was keyed to the right pitch. 

XXVI 

NEVERTHELEsS, Brainard felt depressed 
as the time drew near when the doors of 
the theater would have to close, the win- 
dows be boarded up. Even should he win 
the case against the fraudulent claimants 
of the Melody, the great idea could never 
be wholly revived. He had learned too 
much ! 

On the afternoon of the first rehearsal 
of “* Her Great Adventure,” Brainard came 
early to the theater and waited in th 
library. It was a pleasant place, he re- 
flected, as his eyes wandered over the empty 
room, with the polished marquetry floor 
richly covered with rugs, and the charm 
ing empire furniture, clocks, and orna- 
ments that he had taken the pains to place 


found us!” the secretary 


she’s 
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there. He had tried to make these public 
rooms as clublike as possible, with ample 
lounging places, so that the theater might 
be something of a home for the players, 
as well as a workshop. Above the library 
was a glorified greenroom, where simple 
meals were to be had for a moderate price. 
All these details were part of the idea, as 
he had seen it. 

They had a much better company this 
vear, he reflected—no great talent, but all 
fairly competent, and they worked together 
well. His enthusiasm and Harrison’s had 
finally penetrated the ignorant and selfish 
surface of theatrical nature. Mac had 
been tactfully relegated to the rear, and 
a promising young actor was fast taking 
his place as stage-manager. 

The company was really getting into 
shape. Ignored as they were hy the critics 
and the “ intelligent” public, or ridiculed 
for their efforts, the People’s Theater had 
won the allegiance of its players. They 
were developing a fine loyalty to the idea, 
and a respect for themselves as members 
of an institution that had not been founded 
for profit. The week before, when Brain- 
ard had felt obliged to tell the company 
of his financial difficulties, and of the fate 
probably in store for the theater, there had 
been genuine, unselfish concern. 

“ Your salaries will be paid until the 
close of the season,” he told them; “ and, 
in addition, each one will receive the per- 
centage of his pension earned by his length 
of service. Unfortunately, there are no 
profits to share; but of course I have as- 
sumed all losses. And now I want you to 
do your utmost for our last play — this 
piece by Mr. Harrison. Give it the very 
best vou have in you. It is a strong play, 
an American play, the sort of play for us 
to produce. . Let us end well! ” 

Then they had proceeded to the reading 
of the play. Afterward, many of the com- 
pany had come to him to express person- 
ally their honest disappointment at the 
enforced closing of the People’s Theater. 
They seemed to realize that their loss was 
more than salary. 


“And we'll make ‘ Her Great Adven- 
ture’ go!” they all said. 
The spirit of the players had been com 


forting to the embarrassed patron 

“The People’s might have won out in 
time, with such a company—who knows? ” 
he mused to the secretary 

“We may win out yet! ” the young play- 
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wright answered, with a certain touch of 
vanity. 

‘I hope so, for your 
but one play, no matter how 
could not keep the idea afloat.” 

On the eve of failure, a new light had 
dawned on the enthusiastic founder. He 
realized that whatever man “tries to 
carry through alone, by brute force of will, 
without regard for the sympathy and the 
help of others, is destined to fail, especial- 
ly where it is a matter of art that should 
appeal to the many. Not Mrs. Donnie 
Pearmain and her * upper classes” were 
needed, to be sure, but the people; and they 
had failed to touch the people. 

A page brought Brainard a letter with 
a foreign postmark just as he was leaving 
the library for the theater. It was a hasty 
little scribble from Miss Delacourt — one 
of the few with which the young lady had 
favored him. In a hand that galloped un- 
evenly over the paper, she informed him: 


I’m sure; 
successful, 


Sake, 


one 


I’m coming home—sail Saturday, on the 
Amerika, with Cissie Pyce. Best wishes! 
—L. D. 


What freak had possessed the youngster 
thus to cut short her lark? Brainard won- 
dered, as he went to the telephone to in- 
quire when the Amerika was due in New 
York. He determined to say nothing to 
Harrison of the girl’s home-coming and to 
meet the young woman at the dock himself. 

There might, after all, be some method 
in her insanity—and there might be some 
good fortune in it for Harrison and his 
play. For the little neurasthenic Miss 
Dudley, who, to the most casual eye, had 
evidently never been farther West than 
Hoboken, was hardly the ideal of adven- 
turous American womanhood that the dram- 
atist had drawn in his Gertrude. He 
would see Louisiana first, and make up his 
mind whether she was safe to trv, before 
speaking to Harrison, whom he suspected 
of an undue partiality for the young 
woman. 

As he stepped from the booth, a familiar 
face greeted him. Farson grinned at Brain- 
ard’s astonishment. The ex-reporter was 
very smartly dressed. Apparently he and 
his partner had found some one to stake 
them handsomely in their new venture. 

‘Say! the fat man drawled. ‘“ Didn’t 
I tell you my partner was a rattler? Guess 
you aren't as familiar with that kind as 
Iam. You don't want to step on ‘em care- 
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lessly, and say, ‘ Beg pardon!’ Is there 
a place hereabouts where we can sit down 
and exchange ideas? ” 

‘You can what 
Brainard replied sternly. 

“Come now, don’t play the haughty! 
I've come all the way from Frisco to save 
you from making any more trouble for 
yourself. This ain’t the way I treated you 
that first time when you were in trouble.” 

Brainard showed the man into the empty 
library and pointed to a chair. 

“You've got a nice place here, sure!” 
the ex-reporter commented, looking 
through the curtains at the auditorium be- 
“Haven't made much money, 
though, I hear. You'd ought to try some- 
thing on the order of our show — that’s 
what the people pay their money for. It 
would go nice in this theater! ” 

“You might like running this theater 


say vou want here,” 


vond. 


when you win your case,” Brainard sug- 
gested. 

“We'll consider that! You don’t hap 
pen to have another of those good cigars 
about vour person? Thanks! I always 
think better with something between my 
teeth to bite on. Well, Mr. Wilkins” 
the fat man winked _ broadly ‘why 
fight? As I said to Lorilla, he’s a good 
feller—just give him time enough to get 


an idea straight. Now she’s got the whip- 
hand. I tell you, it’s fixed right to settle 
vou!” 

He nodded confidentially, tipping back 
in the delicate empire chair. , 

‘You impudent jack-rabbit!” Brainard 
laughed. “I suppose you two have bought 
up an orphan asylum of posthumous kids 
that you'll father on old Krutzmacht. But 
are you clear about the marriage cer- 
tificate? ” 

That's as sound as the Gospel,” said 
the ex-reporter, winking. ‘“ You Lo- 
rilla was the old man’s confidential clerk.” 

* Then what do you want with any com 
promise? If you've got the whole pie in 
your hands, ready to eat, why do you cut 
off a piece for me?” 

“Well,” the other drawled, “ that’s 
what Lorilla says. But it’s going to take 
time, all this law business. Then, as I 
told her “—here the fat man swelled virtu- 
ously ‘we owe it mostly to you—I mean 
the developments there in Arizona.” 

Thank you! ” 

“If it hadn’t been for your enterprise, 
the mine would have remained to this day 


see, 
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a hole in the hill—unless Lorilla had 
taken it into her head to work it herself. 
She might, too. Terribly clever woman 
she is! Now my proposition is that we 
make a little syndicate of this property, 
divide it into three shares—one for you, 
and you to manage the property, as you 
have made such a success of it, and one 
for each of us. That will net you a tidy 
fortune—a few millions, eh? You weren't 
any high roller when you left New York 
for San Francisco, were you? ” 

Brainard threw back his head and 
roared as if the fat man was vastly enter- 
taining. 

“I’m glad you like my talk,” the ex- 
reporter remarked. 

“You don’t quite understand,” Brain- 
ard said at last. ‘“ Even if the Supreme 
Court of the United States had entered its 
final decree in your favor, I wouldn’t take 
your offer—wouldn’t touch the money and 
manage the property for you. But I don't 
suppose you can understand an_ honest 
man.” 

The ex-reporter looked at Brainard with 
surprise and disappointment on his round 
face. Then he slowly glanced about the 
pleasant room where they were sitting, and 
out to the theater beyond, where the com 
pany was beginning the rehearsal in street 
costume, working out their “ business ” 
under Harrison’s direction. 

“The People’s Theater,” he murmured. 
“No, I guess I don’t understand, except 
this one thing—you can’t do business with 
a whole fool.” 

“ Right you are! Jew can’t do business 
with a whole fool—and that’s just what I 
am, while you are only half fool.” 

“A feller with a gold-mine in his vest 
pocket to waste his time and spend the 
stuff mussing about a People’s Theater 
where the people don’t come! That 
me! Why, they'd ought to have shut you 
up in an asylum long ago! ” 

“You and your partner are 
shut me up, aren’t you?” 

‘I suppose so. I'm right sorry, too, be 
cause you are a likable enough fool.” 

“Good-by untii then!” Brainard said 
lightly, strolling out to the auditorium. 

The ex-reporter, thus dismissed, retraced 
his steps, shaking his head and muttering 
to himself. He paused long enough to 
catch a few of the speeches in “ Her Great 
Adventure.” which seemed to cause him 
pain. 


gets 


going to 
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“Oh, Lord!” he murmured, and dived 
for the door. 


XXAVIT 


As the big, pot-bellied steamship 
Amerika was being slowly pushed into her 
berth, Brainard, standing at the end of the 
pier, fancied that he could recognize two 
little figures on the upper deck. These 
feminine figures, much dressed, were evi- 
dently the knot of a laughing, joking circle 
of American men, all exhilarated by their 
approaching return to their beloved city. 

When the great black hull threw its 
shadow over the dock, one of the little fig- 
ures waved both arms. 

“That’s Louisiana, sure enough!” 
Brainard exclaimed, secretly relieved to 
know that the impulsive young woman had 
not abandoned her home-coming at the last 
moment from some fresh whim. 

Ever since he had received her little note 
on the previous Monday, he had been as- 
tonished at himself. The prospect of see- 
ing Louisiana again had often come into 
his mind with an agreeable sensation, 
hopping in without reason, as if sure of a 
welcome. This morning he had displayed 
a greater nervousness than he had shown 
over the possible loss of the Melody mine, 
and had reached the dock an hour too 
early. 

All this anxiety, he explained to himself 
on the score of his desire to help on Har- 
rison’s play. From the beginning Miss 
Dudley had shown such an inability to 
understand her part, and to cope with the 
character of Gertrude, that the young play- 
wright was in despair. And yet his interest 
in the maiden effort of his young secretary 
had not led him to confide the news of 
Louisiana's unexpected return. He had 
been gratified to learn that the voung man 
knew nothing about it. 

Brainard wormed his way into the crowd 
at the foot of the gangway, and waited 
impatiently for the thin stream of passen- 
gers to be disgorged. The two actresses 
came down together. Louisiana reached 
out a thin little arm to grasp Brainard’s 
hand with a ringing “ Howdy!” before she 
gained the dock. 

The European trip had made little sur 
face change in the young woman. She was 
hugging to her a variety of bouquets, 
several parcels, and a toy dog—a substitute 
for that shambling pup with which she 
used to appear at the theater. 
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“Thanks!” she bubbled, as Brainard 
relieved her of these impedimenta. “ A lot 
of trucky rubbish I couldn’t jam into my 
trunk nohow, though I got a tub of a Ger- 
man steward to do the dead-weight act on 
the lid. You see, I started from London 
on the run for the steamer—didn’t have 
time to pack.” 

She glanced up furtively at Brainard, 
then down the long pier. 

“The town looks good to me, even after 
Vienna and Paris. Yes, I'd like some real 
breakfast, thank you! You must have 
camped out here all night to turn up at 
such an hour. And how's everything? 
How’s the 

Her voluble stream suddenhy ceased, and 
her grav rested full on Brainard’s 
face, as if even in her heedless mood she 
hesitated to say certain things that might 
hurt him. Louisiana was very pretty and 
quite smartly dressed, as Brainard noticed, 
with a sense of satisfaction in the size of 
the letter of credit that he had replenished 
generously. Yes, in spite of her careless 
chatter, any one could see that Miss Dela- 
court was something of a person now. 

Her companion ,joined them. 

“You know Miss Pyce, of course,” 
Louisiana said. “Spell it with a y, 
please! We ran bump into each other in 
Piccadill last week. Cissie had engaged 
a deck stateroom all to herself, little 
swell, and that’s how I could get back on 
this boat.” 

“But why did you come in such a 
hurry?” Brainard asked, when Miss 
Pyce was diverted to the inspection of her 
trunks. ‘I thought you were to stay over 
until the fall.” 

Louisiana looked softly up out of her 
gray eyes. 

* But vou see Cissic told me all about 


eyes 


it! 
“Told vou what?” 


“That your mine had gone dry, or 
something, and the theater had to close, 
and you were in a hole generally.” 

“But that wouldn’t have made any 


difference about you—at least at present. 
I told Harrison not to write you of our 
troubles.” 

“He didn’t. If it hadn’t been for Cis 
sie, I shouldn’t have known a thing, though 
she said it was all in the papers. But I 
never read the papers over there.” 

“T wish Cissie had kept her mouth 
shut! ” 
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“She couldn't, you know, if she had 
something nasty about the People’s to tell. 
But ain’t you the least bit glad to see me, 
after all my hustle to get here as quick as 
I could? ” 

“ You know I am awfully glad!” 

“Naturally I couldn’t stay over there, 
batting around, and you folks in trouble— 
just couldn’t have swallowed a mouthful of 
food! ” 

Brainard held out his hand. 

“Thank you! That’s the nicest thing I 
have heard for many a day.” 

“Perhaps I could do something to 
help?” 

“What?” Brainard asked jokingly. 
‘** Discover the real heir? ” 

‘I can do something,” the girl said, 
drawing herself up haughtily. “I’m no 
stage-struck kid now. I’m going to act.” 

“ There is something you can do for me 

for us,” Brainard hastened to say, re- 
membering his chief excuse for meeting her 
at the dock. “I want you to come up to 
my house for breakfast right away, and 
hear what it is. Bring Miss Pyce, too, if 
she will come.” 

‘Oh, she'll come! Cissie carries around 
a trunkful of floppy airs, but she’s a right 
good sort. I’m going to stay with her un- 
til I strike a job. She’s half promised to 
get me something in ‘The Star of The 
Seven Seas’ kitchen-wench, I fancy. 
Cissie isn’t giving much away.” 

“ There’s something better than that 
ready for you. We want you to do the 
Gertrude in Ned’s play.” 

“Ts the People’s still open?” she cried 
in astonishment. “ Cissie said it had gone 
dead broke, and was shut for good.” 

“ This is our last effort; and we want to 
go down waving the flag. It’s Harrison’s 
play—” 

“Yes, I know—he tried to put me in, 
but I bet he didn’t succeed.” 

“It’s a good play, though! And Ned 
has slaved for the theater these two years. 
We must do our best for him. Has he 
written you about the play?” 

“Oh, ves; I should say he had—lots.” 

Che calm, impersonal way in which she 
admitted her correspondence with the 
young secretary unreasonably _ pleased 


Brainard. 

“ He'll be there for luncheon; so speak 
to your friend, and let’s be off.” 

Miss Pyce condescended to accept the 
invitation to breakfast with the proprietor 


of the People’s Theater, as she had nothing 
better to do with her time. Her own man- 
ager had wounded her vanity by not ap- 
pearing at the dock with an automobile. 
So the three were soon tucked into Brain 
ard’s motor and crossing the ferry. Miss 
Pyce inquired after the fate of the Peo- 
ple’s company in a tone of lofty kindness, 
until Louisiana kicked her about the 
ankles, causing her to relapse into a sulky 
gloom. 

“The salubrious air of Broadway will 
do you good, I hope, Cissie,” Louisiana re- 
marked severely. ‘“ I’ve stood your non- 
sense for six days because I had to. Now 
come to, please! Just because you’ve got 
a fool play and a fool manager to waste 
his money on you, you needn't try the 
Duse-Bernhardt-Ellen Terry pose on old 
friends! ” 

Miss Pyce promptly descended several 
steps and began to converse about the New 
York weather, which she found trying to 
English nerves. 

When they arrived at Brainard’s house, 
they found that Harrison had not yet come 
back from rehearsal. The two women wer 
shown into the little den behind the li- 
brary, while Brainard glanced over his 
mail. 

Five minutes had scarcely elapsed when 
a shriek came from the inner room, and 
the door was thrown violently open. Lou 
isiana stood on the threshold, clasping 
against her breast a little picture framed 
in a thin gold molding. 

“Where did you get this?” she demand 
ed breathlessly. 

Brainard looked at her admiringly. As 
she stood there against the dark shadows 
of the inner room, the sun from the win- 
dow falling in a great gold bar across her 
auburn hair and violet-colored traveling 
dress—thin, erect, full of the passionate 
eagerness of youth—he saw Harrison’s 
character created. 

“ Bravo, Gertrude!” he cried. 

“Tell me, where did you find this? 
she insisted impatiently. 

“What have vou got there?” he asked, 
taking the picture from her hands. 

Her face followed his with curiosity and 
expectation, her eves searching him. 

“Where did you get it?’ she repeated. 

* This water-color ? I picked it up in 
Arizona—out there where my mine is lo 
cated. It’s a long story—mzy story. I'll 
tell it to you, some of these days.” 

















“Now! Tell it to me now!” she in- 
sisted, with childish impetuosity. 


But just then Cissie Pyce, smoothing the 


wrinkles of her bodice, came from the 
inner room. 
“Not now,” Brainard replied, looking 


meaningly at Miss Pyce. 

Taking the water-color from Louisiana’s 
reluctant hands, he replaced it above the 
desk in his private study, where it had 
always hung since he had moved into 
this house. 

Harrison came in presently, and in the 
flurry of his surprise and greetings the sub- 
ject of the water-color was apparently for- 
gotten. Now and again, however, during 
their lively breakfast, Brainard found Lou- 
isiana’s gray eyes resting on him with a 
peculiar intentness. She did not seem so 
much excited over the prospect of playing 
Gertrude in “ Her Great Adventure ” as he 
had expected. 

After the meal Cissie tore 
and the three of them went over the new 
play, the author explaining some of his 
ideas, and seeking to get the young actress 
interested in her part. Louisiana listened, 
but evidently her thoughts were far away. 
Harrison was visibly disappointed. 

“I think Miss Delacourt must be tired 
after her journey and the early landing,” 
Brainard interposed in kindly fashion. 

“Of course—pardon me!” the young 
dramatist said, throwing down his manu- 
script. “Let me set you down at your 
hotel on the way to the theater.” 

“No, you are already late for the re- 
hearsal. I will take Miss Delacourt home 
when the motor comes back. I have some- 
thing to say to her.” 

Harrison left with 
making an engagement 
with the young actress. 

“ And I'll know my lines by that time,” 
she promised him. 

No sooner had the door closed upon the 
secretary than she leaped to her feet. 

“Now for the story! And may I see 
the picture again? ” 

Brainard fetched the little water - color 
and placed it in her hands. 

“As I told you,” he said, “ it’s by way 
of being the story of my own life—at least, 
of the only part that counts as life!” 

“Yes?” she said expectantly. 

Looking over her shoulders, he pointed 
to a spot in the distant mountain back- 
ground of the sketch. 


herself away, 


reluctance, after 
for the morrow 
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“In there is the site of the great Melody 
mine—" 

** Melody — what? Why, what do you 
mean?” the girl stammered in renewed 
excitement. 

“The Melody mine—that’s the name of 
the mine about which there is the litiga- 
tion, you know. That's where all the 
money for the theater came from. It’s the 
famous pot of gold—my Aladdin’s lamp— 
only it’s likely to change masters.” 

“But why was it called Melody?” 
Louisiana demanded, with glistening eyes. 

“That’s all in the story, too,” laughed 
Brainard. 

* Then tell it to me—all!” 

She dropped the picture into her lap, 
and, holding her little hands tightly 
clasped, fastened her eyes on Brainard’s 
face, as if what he had to say was of 
momentous interest to her. But that, he 
reflected, somewhat flattered, was only 
Louisiana’s way. 

“Here goes, then, Miss Delacourt, for 
the story of my life, which explains the 
water-color sketch being in my 
session! ” 

And Brainard retold the tale of his great 
adventure since he played the part of good 
Samaritan to the dying stranger. It took 
some time to tell the story, and he did 
not hurry. The motor came back and 
waited below, but he went into all the 
details with which we are familiar. 

At certain places Louisiana opened her 
lips, as if she could not control an ex- 
clamation; but when Brainard paused, she 
merely motioned him impatiently to con- 
tinue. As he told of his dropping from 
the train at the lonely water-tank, and of 
the strange girl who had guided him to 
Gunnison’s shack, Louisiana’s mobile lips 
parted in a curious smile. She was not 
so much interested in his Mexican adven- 
tures, nor in the European chapters, but 
when he described his first visit to the 
deserted house on the hill Monu- 
ment, the girl’s face sobered to a wistful 
expression, and she caught her breath as 
if she might sob. 


pos- 


above 


“And there I missed her by a_ few 
weeks! ” Brainard said. 

Louisiana laughed aloud, as if it were 
all a joke. 

“Tt sounds,” Brainard remarked, hav 


ing rapidly concluded the account of his 
experiences as a miner, “ like a dime-novel 
yarn, but it happens to be all true. And 
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throughout my adventures, all through these 
six years, I've clung to the idea of just 
being the trustee for this unknown lady 
this Miss Melody Krutzmacht, or what- 
ever her real name may be. I think that 
what has saved me from becoming a 
plain gambler, and the whole business no 
better than the piece those, two crooks 
wrote about ‘The Stolen Bonds’ and put 
on the stage. I’ve got Melody to thank 
for saving my moral character, as well as 
doing a lot else for me. But I haven't 
much hope now of finding the lady, to 
thank her for anything! ” 

‘She ought to have something to thank 
for, I should Miss Delacourt 
exclaimed warmly. 

“I’m afraid not. I really 
bones that those crooks will 
of the property, unless a 
along I’ve 
while I had charge of the 
cent I 


into developing the mine, 


18 
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feel 
beat 

miracle 
sort 


my 
out 
comes 
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I put 
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Then 
money they brought in I’ve sunk 
heater game, without much to show 
ou know.” 
vou k dollars for 
Louisiana inquired with child- 
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lady, 


uusands ‘lying 
to have kept 
you going in Europe ai year, and to 
put on this play of Harrison’s. That wipes 
the slate clean, and_I must pawn these duds 
to stake myself! ” 

“Maybe this play will make money,” 
actress suggested, thoughtfully. 

That will the miracle, 
inard exclaimed whimsically. 
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“ Dor believe in Mr. Harrison’s 
play?” 

“ Of course! 
luck, 
as I once 

The girl sat staring at th 
clutching its frame with her 
a time she looked 
with 
mouth. 

“ Will you give me this? ” 

Brainard hesitated. 

“IT would give you pretty much anything 
have,” he replied. But, you 
that sketch is all I have ot Melod) SU] 
posing it was hers! You und 

“You have a deal of 
this Melody? ” 

“Yes,” Brainard admitted, sli! 
dening, and added more }ichth 
been my bens factress, you s aga 

The girl raised her gray ev¢ 
steadfastly at Her face 
Brainard sutd 
remembered it Yes 
done much for the wild voung gir! 

‘I want this!” she } 

‘You shall h 
claimed impulsively, 
other blush: ‘“ It’s 
give you! ” 

“TI know it 
so much!” 

After that there was a conscious sile 
between them until Miss Delacourt rose to 
leave. She walked slowly to the 
if loath to go; then sh turned and reached , 
out both hands to Brainard. He took them, 
and they stood facing each other mutely. 

For the first time in all these his 
loyalty to his unknown mistress wavered 
The idea of Melodv was fast fading from 
his mind. 
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